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Ever hear the real story behind those dots on 
a U. S. map? 


A story that begins with local facts, figures, 
and people—the kind of information a busi- 
nessman needs who's in search of the right 
location for his plant or office—one which in- 
cludes friendly acquaintance with key peopie 
who determine the “feel” of any community. 


We know this story—and we'll be glad to tell 
it to you. Many of our officers travel the 
country constantly, visiting our customers, cor- 
respondent banks, and new business prospects. 


Nothing like knowing the neighbors before you move... 


They know the territory you are considering. 


They are on a first-name basis with many of 
the people you will want to know. 


Opening a new market or settling your busi- 
ness in a new location—two more places where 
“Vision is Indispensable to Progress.” 


If you are now facing either of these problems, 
it may pay you to drop a note to our Vice Pres- 
ident in charge of the Out-of-Town Division. 
He will gladly go over the problem with you 
at any time—without obligation of any kind. 


Relocation advice and help—another service to American Businessmen 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





ANOTHER BOTTLENECK REMOVED / 


Fine roads alone can’t do the job. It takes advanced engineering and sound construction of many 
kinds to keep America’s vast traffic load flowing smoothly. Witness the tremendous improvements 
constantly being made in our motor cars and trucks. For example, modern bearings—Bower 
bearings —are so scientifically designed, so well constructed, they stand up indefinitely with little 
or no attention. ¥ Used by virtually all manufacturers of automotive vehicles, Bower Spher-O- 
Honed Bearings have proved themselves by outstanding performance to be unsurpassed in quality. 
Such refinements as generated spherical roll heads, and higher flange surface, large oil groove, and 
precision-honed races are but a few of the many carefully engineered Bower features. % Call in 
a Bower engineer soon and let him show you how Bower Bearings can improve your product. 
Bower makes a wide range of sizes and types to fit any application, 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY a DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


‘BOWER 


ROLLE R BEARINGS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF TAPERED, STRAIGHT 
AND JOURNAL ROLLER BEARINGS 
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"“d about decided 
to try a Ouija 
board to find the 
right distributor 
in Syracuse ... 


SAL E> 


(LK 


s-- but a Marine Midland officer whe 
knows local businessmen helped me 
make a good choice for the Central 
New York area...” 


Reliable, home-town appraisal of people 
you might need to represent you almost 
anywhere in New York State can often 
be furnished when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York is your bank. 

There are 13 Marine Midland banks 
with 117 offices distributed throughout 
the state, Their officers are local people 
who know their own communities as only 
local residents can. Let us show you how 
their “‘next-door-neighbor” knowledge 
can be useful to you. 


The ee 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Radar fire control systems for the Navy’s guns Electronic 


Radar bombing systems for the Nation’s planes Automatic firing controls for anti-aircraft guns 


e 
For Sahat... Security. e Dekense The Bell Telephone Laboratories, 


the Bell System’s research organization, and the Western Electric Company, its 


manufacturing unit, have been called upon,to handle more than a hundred projects for 
the U.S. Department of Defense. (Four are shown above.) The projects cover 

research, development, engineering and manufacture, including the very important Sandia, 
New Mexico, project for the Atomic Energy Commission. Today, as always, 


the unique skills, experience and teamwork of Bell System people are at the service of the Nation. 


| 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Local fo serve the community, Nationwide to serve the Nation. (‘a , 
ent 
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saucers’ flying... 
rivets... fights co 


TAPE THAT MOISTURE-PROOFS: “Wet” batteries 
are shipped “dry” with snips of a “Scotch” 
Brand Acetate Fibre Tape over battery cap 
vent-openings to seal out dust and moisture, 
Remember: tape can seal airtight. 


TAPE THAT STICKS TWICE; Adhesive on one side 
of “Scotch” Brand Double-Coated Tape sticks 
to back of metal engravings. Other adhesive 
side anchors engraving to mounting. Remem- 
ber: tape can stick on both sides. 


TAPE THAT CHANNELS TRAFFIC: Storage areas, 
danger zones and traffic lanes are quickl 
marked on factory floors with this recor 4 
“Scotch” Brand Tape made from plastic film. 
Remember: tape can resist abrasion, 
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TAPE THAT REFLECTS HEAT: Thermal-reflective 
aluminum insulation is sealed at the joints by 
a “Scotch” Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape 
with aluminum foil backing. Remember: tape 
can be made of metal, 


TAPE THAT BLOCKS ACID: Acid eats away only 
the areas of this propeller hub not protected 
by a special “Scotch” Brand Tape that’s made 
with vinyl plastic, Electroplaters report perfect 
results. Remember: tape can resist acids, 


TAPE THAT TRAPS RIVETS: Hundreds of rivets 
at a time are held in hammering position by 
a“Scotch”’ Brand Pressure-Sensitive Tape with 
adhesive only along the edges, Remember: 
tape can be specially designed, 


This FREE plant survey can save you money! 


Mail coupon today for a 
free plant survey by a 
qualified 3M engineer. 
See how you can cut costs, 
speed your production! 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., Dept. BW-23 
Saint Paul 6, Minnesota 
[_] Please have a 3M engineer call. 


[_] Please send more information on “Scotch” Pressure- 
Sensitive Tapes for 
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tapes...engineered for every industrial use! 


"Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Cans 





ow TAPE keeps “flying 
tells time...traps 


Photo by Richard Dunn, Astronomy Dept., University of Minnesota 


Strips of super-strong “Scotch” 
Brand Filament Tape carry instruments 
weighing hundreds of pounds on Gen- 
eral Mills’ high-altitude research 
balloons—balloons often mistaken for 
“flying saucers” during the past three 
years. And this same tape handles 
many more “down to earth” jobs— 


packaging, strapping, palletizing—in 
dozens of different industries. 

There are over 200 kinds of “‘Scotch” 
Brand tape—one for practically any 
requirement. We'd like to help you, as 
we've helped many others, find the 
right tape for your job. The coupon on 
the right will get immediate attention. 


TAPE THAT TELLS TIME: Bakers use colored 
strips of familiar ““Scotch’’ Brand Cellophane 
Tape to date loaves of bread —a different color 
of tape for each day of the week. Re 

tape can identify. 


TAPE THAT FIGHTS COLD: Frozen food packages 
are sealed by a paper-backed ‘‘Scotch”’ Brand 
Tape with a special adhesive that sticks to the 
job at 20° below! Remember: tape can stick 
in subzero temperatures. 


OVER 50 STANDARD DISPENSERS (like this one 
that delivers double-coated tape with both 
adhesive sides exposed) are ready to handle 
almost any production-line problem. Our tape 
engineers will help you choose the right model 
or, if necessary, will adapt a special unit to 
your particular job, Write for information. 


SCOTCH eee Over 200 pressure-sensitive 


BRAND 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, 








BETTER ANNEALING MEANS BETTER GLASS — Removing the strains developed dur- 
ing the bottle-forming operation requires carefully balanced reheating and cooling. Hartford- 


Empire annealing and decorating lehrs provide this exacting temperature control. 


ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS FOR 
NOTHING — By making it practical to 
combine many operations into a single 
progressive sequence, the Henry & Wright 
Dieing Machine eliminates numerous cost 
factors in the production of stamped metal 
parts, including separate assembly opera- 
uons. 


. 16 
Bet te ge 


SAFE HANDS CUT COSTS — Feed- 
O-Matic does the hazardous job of feed- 
ing parts into a die in tricky secondary 
punch press operations. Operator's hands 
are always safe. V & O Feed-O-Matic’s 
mechanical pick-up and transfer boosts 
human and machine productivity rates by 
phenomenal percentages. 


NEW LITERATURE 


Check any product information 
you want and mail this coupon to 
any Emhart unit listed below. . . 


STANDARD-KNAPP 
Division of 
ia Emhart Mfg. Co 
PORTLAND, CONN 


f. ‘, HARTFORD-EMPIRE CO 
. fi 
7 “ 
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Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
HARTFORD 2, CONN 
a aan PLAX CORPORATION 
OC Subsidiary of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
WEST HARTFORD, CONN 
THE V & O PRESS CO 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 


400 Union Turnpike 
HUDSON, NEW YORK 


HENRY & WRIGHT 
Division of 
Emhart Mfg. Co 
510 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONN. 


GENERAL 


Pictorial Review of Major Emhart 
Products 


GLASS 


Batch ‘a Forming 
Chargers — Machines 


CJ Feeders 


[_] Annealing and Decorating Lehrs 


PLASTICS 
Cc] Plastic Bottles {] Extrusions 


[] Lehr Loaders 


[_] Carboy Data Sheet 


PACKAGING MACHINES 
Unloaders [] Packers 
Rinsers [| Labelers 
Cartoners 


Gluers & [ 
Sealers 


METAL WORKING 


Henry & Wright Dieing Machines 


Henry & Wright “Press Load 
Caiculations”’ 


Henry & Wright Case Histories 


[ | Case Cleaners 


) Palletizers & 
) De-palletizers 


V & O Inclinable Presses 
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V & O High Speed Presses 
V & O Notching Presses 
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V & O Roll and Dial Feeds 


O 


V & O Feed-0-Matic 


0 


PACKAGE AS EFFICIENTLY AS YOU PRODUCE —Standard-Knapp packaging machines 
are designed to put your present and future packaging operations on the same high plane of 
efficiency as the most advanced manufacturing equipment. The above machine sets up 
carton, inserts rolls of film and then folds flaps into place. 
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Only the best is good enough 








FILLED BINS of plastic 
squeeze bottles at Plax 
Corporation, West Hart- 
ford, Conn., show con- 
tinued production expan- 
sion. Companies that tried 
the unbreakable container 
for one product are re-or- 
dering and adopting it for 
more products. ICC ap- 
proval of Plaxpak carboy 
bottles paves way to wide 
industrial use of the 
freeze-proof package. 


Squeeze Bottle Success Points Up Emhart Teamwork 


Another advantage is that specific problems can be looked at 


Teamwork among the five units forming Emhart Mfg. Co. 
results in each doing a better job for its customers. Each can 
draw from the specialized experience of the other four. This 
interchange of knowledge broadens each unit's understanding 
of customer needs, which is reflected in timely and realistic 
product improvement. 


from different vantage points. Customer service is sharpened 
by a keener insight into overall sales and production require- 
ments. Basic theme behind the Emhart approach is: “By buy- 
ing something in a given field from a company that has experi- 
ence in many fields, you benefit from the total experience.” 





EMHART MFG. CO. 











when you buy presses... 


take a close look at 
LUBRI€C ATION 


DANLY gives you a completely automatic oil lubrication system— 
built in “preventive maintenance” — that assures an ample supply 
of lubricant to all wear points at all times. It saves hundreds of hours 
of routine maintenance, press down time is greatly reduced — and 
your presses are positively protected against damage due to lubri- 
cation failure or neglect! 


| | _ MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


AUTOMATIC GUARDIAN OF PRESS LUBRICA- 
TION .. » This Danly-engineered switch 
monitors the flow of oil to the vital drive- 
shaft bearings. Should oil flow stop in any 
line, this switch also stops the press im- 
mediately before serious damage occurs 
and also indicates the faulty line. 











« 
a 
MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 TO 3000 TONS td ; : 


\ 
f. 


HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


| CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC OIL LUBRICA- 
TION INCLUDES GiBS . . . Cutaway view of 
| typical Danly Press shows how vital wearing 
surfaces are protected by the Danly com- 
plete automatic oi! lubrication (in color) 
system. Oil gib lubrication permits extra 
close slide adjustment, longer die life, 


Tt cotta Cesd te num) ay DANLY PRESS! 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame ion 
Straight Side Single, Double, Straight Side 
Triple Action 


BR EEG 








MOBILIFT Stand-Up type Fork Lift Trucks Stand Out for 
efficient, low-cost materials handling in warehouses, terminals 
and plants because they get moré work done faster. 


Here’s W . 1 The operator gets on and off an ample size platform in a second 
. or two, He works on his feet, has maximum all-around visibility. 


2 MOBILIFTS are agile. Compact design, short over-all length, and 

MOBILIFT 360° steering mechanism makes ZERO inner turning 
radius and 57” outer turning radius possible (2,000 Ib. model 
“E'). MOBILIFTS are long-time favorites for close, congested 
working areas. 

3 LEV-R-MATIC push-pull controls speed all movements. NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT... push-pull levers for forward-back movement, 
elevating and tilting. 

4 MOBILIFT air-cooled 3-cylinder engine delivers abundant, reli- 
able power. Compact, precision-balanced, accessible for eco- 
nomical operation with minimum repair and service. 

Let a MOBILIFT Sales Engineer show you why MOBILIFT 
Stand-Ups in your business will Stand Out! Write or wire 
MOBILIFT for complete information today. No obligation, 


com MOBILIFT 
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835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO « 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


Belated Credit 


Dear Sir: 

In your Feb. 14 issue (page 60) 
there is an article on advertising pros- 
pects. You credit the annual estimates 
made by the Central Research Dept. 
of the McCann-Erickson advertising 
agency, but I note, with some regret, 
that you do not credit Printers’ Ink 

The estimates are made by the Mc- 
Cann-Erickson advertising agency, but 
they are part of a service they render to 
Printers’ Ink in connection with the 
Printers’ Ink indexes. This is a joint 
venture, so our feelings are hurt a little 
when we are not given joint dit 

May I take this occasion to tell you 
how much I enjoy reading BusINEss 
WEEK? You are doing an excellent job. 

C. B. LARRABEE 
PRESIDENT & PUBLISHER 
PRINTERS INK PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Source of Education 
Dear Sir: 


Allow me to compliment your pub- 
lication on articles such as ‘““What It 
Takes to Be a Railroad Traffic V-P” 
[BW—Feb.7’53,p129]. Thi irticle 
was particularly honest and warm in 
narrative tone. Mr. Von Willer appears 
to the reader as a person of exemplary 
stature which brings me to the thought 
behind this note. 

Why not print separately your weekly 
rundown on a particular business and 
its respective—and _ respectable—per- 
sonal driving force for our educational 
institutions’ consumption? Perhaps 
some of the revered featherbedding 
which most students expect upon grad- 
uation would diminish and, in its place, 
the prospect of personal reward through 
hard work, ability, and initiative may 
flourish. All the above plus a pretty 
incisive look at industry Simply a 
thought from one who feels he knows 
how his fellow students thought before 
graduation last June. 

HunNtTER SWOPE 
ROARING SPRING BLANK BOOK CO 
ROARING SPRING, PA. 


Skimming Is an Art 
Dear Sir: 


By golly, my personal admiration for 
the editorial standards of SINESS 
WEEK went up even higher than they 
were already when I read page 134 of 
your Feb. 7, 1953 issue. Of course I 
am referring to your feature story on 
Von Willer, vice-president in charge of 
trafic, for the Erie Railroad 

The reason that my admiration for 
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Meet changing office 
space requirements with 


evahble O//,-z 


Ro CAN REARRANGE existing offices or parti- 
tion new space quickly and economically with Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Movable Walls. 


These flush-type, asbestos panels have a clean, smooth 
surface that’s hard to mar, easy to maintain .. . and extra 
strong to withstand shock and abuse. Also, they are light 
in weight, easy to install and relocate. The “dry wall” 
method of erection assures little or no interruption to 
normal business routine. 


Johns-Manville Movable Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The complete wall, in- 
cluding doors, glazing and hardware, is installed by 
Johns-Maaville’s own construction men under the super- 
vision of trained J-M engineers— responsibility is undivided. 


An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Movable Walls compares favorably with other types of 
wall construction. For details write Johns-Manville, 
Dept. BW, Box 60, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada write 
199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 


R 
Ts 


Johns-Manv: _ 
Asbestos Movable Walls 








INSTALLED NATIONALLY 
BY JOHNS-MAN VILLE 





A MOTOR 


THAT MATCHES 


THE QUALITY 
OF YOUR 
PRODUCT... 


7 mb El 


ae poor 
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When you use a Lamb Electric 
Motor you are assured of motor 
qualities to match the excellence 
of your product, because — 


1. the motor is designed for the specific 
application. 


2. it is built of quality materials to the 
highest manufacturing standards. 


3. it embodies 37 years’ experience in 
the small motor field. 

Plus advantages such as reduced 
product weight, compactness and 
lower cost often obtained with a 
Lamb Electric special application 
motor. 
Our engineering department will 


be pleased to work with yours in 
obtaining these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.— Leaside, Ontario 


Zonk Eleclece 


reactionat norserower MOTORS 





BUSINESS WEEK has gone up is that I 
don’t think anybody will question it 
takes sound editorial integrity to print 
in your own magazine that you are only 
“skimmed” while other magazines are 
read regularly. And, of course, I was 
pleased to note that Sales Management 
was one of the two magazines that Von 
Willer reads regularly. 

Joun W. HartMan 
SALES MANAGER 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Crafty, Not Smart 
Dear Sir: 


You seem to say a lot of things with 
which we most heartily agree. Take the 
last paragraph of your International 
Outlook of Jan. 31, 1953 (page 118). 
We have little patience with those who 
are always groaning that we won the 
war, and are losing the peace. Un 
doubtedly your little paragraph is true. 

We boil it down this way: No one 
can tell us that the Russians, as a nation, 
are smarter than we are as a nation. 
There can always be individual cases, 
just as there are individual cases where 
men of grammar school education be 
come millionaires. But no one can tell 
us that 1,000 Russians are smarter as a 
group, than 1,000 Americans, as a 
group. In our book, it just does not 
make seuse. 

So, we are happy to see that some 
one else is still optimistic, and not 
wringing his hands that we are on the 
brink of disaster, and losing the cold 
war. 

Cornetius |]. Huysken 
GENERAL INSURANCE 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read your International 
Outlook {BW —TJan.17°53,p127| and 
note that you say you do not quite 
know what Stalin’s anti-Jewish attitude 
adds up to. It appears to me that the 
answer is to arouse unrest and disturb- 
ance among the Mohammedan races 
surrounding the southern shores of the 
Mediterranean: Morocco, Algeria, Tuni- 
sia, Egypt, Saudi-Arabia, Iraq and Iran, 
etc. These people resent Israel as is 
well known. By his present attack Stalin 
is probably hoping to gain the friend- 
ship of these countries and alienate 
them from the U!S. and her allies 

THeEopore S. Watson 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


¢ We covered this subject more fully 
Jan. 24 (page 136), in an article apprais- 
ing the purge now under way in Russia. 


Houston 


Dear Sir: 


I found the Houston le ‘(BW 
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Your ultra-modern fiber glass fishing rod, like the familiar 
steel and bamboo types, depends on grinding for the “feel”, 
balance and springiness that make it a real “precision fish- 
ing instrument.” 


One type of glass rod contains over 850,000 microscopic 

, strands, bound together by heat. It is ground to a pre- 

etermined taper—accurate to .001 inch —with a Norton 

CRYSTOLON grinding wheel in a centerless a. 
N 


. . Another type is precision-finished with Behr-Manning 
atc ing 1S coated abrasives. . 


As with fishing rods, grinding is essential to the manu- 
. facture or maintenance of every man-made product. And 
with as the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives and abra- 
sive products for every grinding and polishing operation, 
Norton and Behr-Manning serve all industry 4 the prod- 

uct-development that helps improve other products. 


grou nd 2g lass NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, pulpstones, refractories, 
c 


grinding and lapping machines, non-slip floors, Norbide grain and 
molded products. Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 

specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
rporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York. 

Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 


~ 








development engineer at responsible forthe outstand- 
Behr-Manning for 23 years, ing excellence of Norton’s 
hasmademanyvaluablecon- quality control. Now in his 


tributions to modern “Serv- 34th year at Norton, he is a . 
ice Packaging” and labelling recognized authority in his Gdaking better pr oducts to make other products better 


of coated abrasives. field. 


COLIN A. ROSS, packaging CHARLES J. HUDSON is chief} YNORTONY A 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 






































No mattet where it's bound 
SHIP iT WIREBOUND! 


Whether you’re shipping tractors to Brazil 

or taximeters to Buffalo you will 

ship safer at lower total cost in Wirebound 

Boxes or Crates. Wirebounds are the 

remarkable tailor-made containers that 

combine the strength of steel with 

the resiliency of wood to save tare weight. 
They come to you flat, take less storage 
space, assemble in less than a minute and 
consistently slash damage claims. 

Ja» pond Isn’t this the shipping story you’ve been 
sess wanting to hear? Wirebound Sales Engineers 

will tell you the whole story of safety 

and savings for your product! 





MAIL THIS COUPON Wow / 





r 
i Wirebound Box Manufacturers Association 
Room 1100, 327 South LaSalle Strest, Chicago 4, Illinois 


C Have a sales engineer give me the whole story. 
(CD Send me a copy of “What to Expect From Wirebounds”. 


BOXES & CRATES Tibi 
Firm Nome 


A Adve 











City, Zone and State. 








—Jan.24'53,p74| of special interest and 
significance, and think it is very well 
done... . 

Ike ASHBURN 
TEXAS GOOD ROADS ASSN. 
AUSTIN, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 

In the Jan. 24 issue (page 76) you 
state “The Port of Houston ranks 
second only to New York in the amount 
of tonnage handled (45-million tons in 
1951).” 

... An official release from the Corps 
of Engineers reports 1951 tonnage as 
follows: 


rt Tons 
Houston, Tex ieee $3,774,781 
Duluth-Superior harbor 141,798 


EMERY HOENSHELL 
INDUSTRIAL DIRECTOR 
DULUTH INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
DULUTH, MINN, 


¢ Several ports can claim the No. 2 
spot—and every one of them is right, 
depending on what statistics you use. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . I feel that you have covered the 
Houston situation very well BW — 
Jan.24'53,p74]. But what concerns me 
is the picture on page 77 about zoning. 
This is a picture of my business and I 
appreciate the free advertising. You 
caption your picture with, “How would 
you like to wake up and find this in 
your back yard?” Well your picture 
shows about $40,000 hanging up there. 
I wouldn’t mind finding it every morn- 
ing. I built this place in August, 1948, 
out of the city limits, not a house was 
within one and one-half mi. of us, but 
we woke up one morning and found 
clothes lines and such waving in our 
front and back yards... . 

H. K. Acorp 
ACORD TOOL & SUPPLY, INC. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


¢ We're glad to learn that Acord was 
there first, but our point—that the 
complete absence of zoning is a head- 
ache—is still valid. Any industrial 
realtor can tell you that zoning should 
protect industry from residential en- 
croachment just as much as the other 
way around. 


Dear Sir: 
. . . fine article on Houston 
W. B. Bates 
FULBRIGHT, CROOKER, FREEMAN & BATES 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dear Sir: 
. wonderful article and pictures of 
Houston [BW—Jan.24'53,p74 
Joanna ALBUS 
PLAYHOUSE 
HOUSTON, TEX, 
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How traffic magic 


cut expansion costs 


in half 


This story of a $25,000 cost reduction 
might be worth a second look... . if you're planning 
an addition to your plant. 


The fact that most Traffic Managers are experts in materials han- 
dling and control methods is sometimes forgotten. This company remem 
bered ... and saved a sizeable part of their expansion budget. 


$50,000 facilities at half price. The company that told us this story 
had outgrown their old plant. Plans were made to build a $50,000 ad 
dition to take care of increased business. When the blueprint stage was 
reached they called in their Traffic Man to discuss new loading plat- 
form and sidings. 

When he understood their problem, the Traffic expert presented 
an alternate suggestion employing fork lift trucks and pallets. This 
plan gave the company three times the additional cubic space needed and 
did it right in the old plant. Expansion plans were abandoned at once. 
The necessary equipment was purchased at half the cost of the pro 
posed addition and increased capacity was effected immediately. If 
they’d only asked the Traffic Manager sooner they could have saved 
the price of the blueprints as well. 


Traffic often has the answer. Examples like this are happening every 
day. In Transportation, in Sales, in Packaging, in Production and just 
about every other phase of business, That’s why more and more com- 
panies are setting up Traffic as an entirely independent department re 
porting directly to top management. 


As one of the great carriers of 
merchandise freight in the country, The 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 
that will move more goods, more efficiently 











We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material. 
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Credit will remain tight. Business borrowings will get dearer. Higher 
interest rates on government-guaranteed mortgages (both FHA and VA) will 
have to come. The U.S. Treasury will pay more for money. 

Yet there is no danger of renewed controls on installment credit 
(Regulation W) or mortgage money (Regulation X). 


Warnings of higher interest rates were plain to see this week. 

Long-term government bonds capped their recent weakness with drops 
of nearly half a point on Tuesday. The Victory 244s, which once brought 
prices up to $106.50, now are selling for about $94.50. 

Bond dealers are talking about possible Treasury financing by means 
of an issue maturing in 30 years and paying as much as 34%. 


Authorities were denying, a few days ago, that there would be any 
more changes to “sweeten” the E Bonds. Yet, with long-term marketable 
bonds yielding 2.85%, the nonmarketable E Bonds (with their relatively low 
yields in their early years) are losing attraction on a 3% basis. 


Repayment of business loans since Christmas hasn’t eased credit con- 
ditions to any appreciable degree. 

Such loans by the big-city banks, as reported to the Federal Reserve 
each week, are down $400-million from the late-1952 peak. 

This decline is somewhat deeper than for the same period last year, but 
it leaves the total at $22.8-billion. That’s a new high for this time of year, 


topping the year-ago level by more than $1.6-billion. 


Money market conditions will tighten seasonally over the next few 
weeks. Funds to carry Easter merchandise and to meet first-quarter income 
tax payments will be needed simultaneously. 


Amid the general credit stringency, Washington saw fit to relax its 
rules on loans for carrying securities. 

This is bound to be criticized as (1) pampering Wall Street, and (2) 
ignoring inflation dangers. However, it was ali but promised months ago by 
the Democrats; there is no excuse for rationing money to the stock market 
after lifting the curbs on installment loans and mortgages. 

The timing, though, carries this promise: The Federal Reserve has no 
intention of reviving installment or mortgage curbs any time soon. 


Prices won’t boom on the nation’s stock exchanges simply because 
the Federal Reserve Board has cut margin requirements from 75% to 
50%. But, if it was in the cards for stocks to boom anyhow, the reduction 
in cash requirements will make the move that much easier. 

Actually, 50% margins are pretty thick. The stock market hasn't 
been using a great deal of credit (page 66) and probably won't. 


Stock market satisfaction over the reduced margins apparently is pretty 
well offset by some disappointment over the legislative outlook. 
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PROBLEM... 


. . . to strengthen and diversify 
the operations of Hercules Pow- 
der Company so that it can con- 
tinue to serve an expanding indus- 
try at home and abroad, make 
more jobs for more people, and 
provide a sound investment in the 
chemical industry. 


SOLUTION... 


. contiriued creative research 
with ever-enlarging scope, which 
already has developed a wide 
range of products and product 
uses in almost every industrial 
field, as well as in agriculture. 


RESULT eee 


. » » @n increase in sales from 
$7,640,741 in 1913 to $187,462,000 
in 1952, direct employment of 
over 10,000 persons, and a history 
of 158 consecutive dividends since 
Hercules’ organization in 1913. 
For a current review of this pro- 
gressive chemical and financial 
program, we invite you to send for 
a copy of the 1952 annual report. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry. . . 
... insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, rubber, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. 


lal ER C C/ L ES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Use-Proved Products —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC + WING- CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industry 


We think you'll lL 


Heres why— 
heres how 


» 
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—your Vinyl products are better made with PLIOVIC 


LIOVIC is a vinyl resin —a heat-formable 

plastic made by carefully combining - 
‘‘polymerizing’’—carbon, hydrogen and 
chlorine obtained from coal, water and salt. 
PLIOVIC is made under exact conditions and 
rigid specifications to permit you to make 
the most of a versatile vinyl. 


Be it a shower curtain, raincoat or garment 
bag — garden hose, cable covering, chemical 
piping or flooring—any product made with 
PLIOVIC is light in weight, strong and vir- 
tually immune to water and chemicals. It’s 


Photo Left: Calendering thin, flerible film by squeezing PLIOVIC resin 


and modifying chemicals added — between big, heated, ateel rolla 


in four colors using special inks, Photos courtesy Harte & Co., 


Manusacturers af famous Wataseal Vinylfilm. 
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he “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD every Sunday— ABC Radu 


also abrasion-resistant, flame-retardant and 
age-resistant. It may be flexible as string, 
tough as leather or stiff as board. It may be 
crystal clear, white as snow or black as 
pitch. But it always has these outstanding 
properties. 

PLIOVIC is easily formed by heat and pressure 
into practically any shape of any size. You'll 
find it as one of a thousand products for 
home and industry — doing a better job 
longer. For details, write to: 


Good year, Chemical Division, Dept. J-1, Akron 16, Ohio 


with coloring 


Photo Right 
Simultanevualy printing dewrable PLIOVIC with a lastingly Leautiful pattern 
Ine. - 


Networ 
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THE GOODYEAKR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 


every other 
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Washington has dimmed hopes of early tax reduction (page 37). Inves- 
tors are becoming more realistic about the difficulties of balancing the 
budget—even though the stock market might theoretically be aided by 
the inflation that deficits would imply. 

In short, careful analysis is beginning to replace the wishful thinking 
that obviously colored the early stages of the “Eisenhower market.” 

+ 

Copper provided some price excitement of its own this week, following 
the suspension of ceiling prices on Wednesday. And it may be some time 
before this market composes itself. 

Kennecott, largest domestic producer, took the lead by advancing its 
price to 2744¢ a lb., up 3¢ from the old ceiling. 

But that price didn’t satisfy the industry generally. Phelps Dodge 
announced a 2814¢ price Wednesday afternoon, and custom smelters were 
reported offering some metal at 30¢ and higher. 

Nobody would be surprised to see prices of 32¢ or 33¢—but it is 
doubtful that the domestic market will reach the import price of 3642¢. 


Scrap copper, in the final analysis, is likely to tip the price scale. This 
secondary metal was held back pending elimination of ceilings on virgin 
copper. But you can expect liberal offerings at any sign that the primary 
market has gone as high as it’s going. 


a 

Gasoline prices face a test of their own on the Eastern Seaboard. 

Despite pretty liberal supplies, Socony-Vacuum posted an advance of 
¥a¢ a gal. on Wednesday. Other major marketers were hesitant, at least 
momentarily, to follow. (Parts of the eastern marketing area have been 
almost continuously subject to price wars for three years.) 

Favoring higher prices: Texas has slashed allowable well output for 
March to help correct the Gulf Coast’s oversupply of crude. 


Another battle to curb imports of petroleum and petroleum products 
is coming. Coal interests already have organized. And independent oil 
companies, spurred by the cut in Texas output, are howling. 


Exports of American wheat will continue, at least on a moderate 
scale. That was a growing certainty this week as the International Wheat 
Agreement seemed sure to be renewed. 

But that wasn’t enough to bolster market prices in this country. 

Traders are more interested in (1) weather in the Great Plains and (2) 
exportable supplies of other producing nations. 

Argentina, incidentally, has just harvested 200-million bu. more than 
it will consume—compared with a virtual crop failure a year ago. 


Nobody quite knows what is going to happen to prices on finished 
steels, but steelmaking serap advanced a bit more this week. 

This is a pretty reliable forecast of continuing capacity operations for 
the steel industry. Before long, though, purchasing agents are likely to 
begin watching scrap prices for any sign of weakening steel demand. 
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1949 1950 
§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index (above) . 2... #2573. 12571 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,235 
Production of automobiles and trucks 159,169 +147,103 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $44,479 $56,533 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) ’ 8,196 8,147 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily ay., thousan 6,543 6,545 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) +1,428 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars)... . sis 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 410.4 409.8 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 92.2 91.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 85.6 §5.5 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 130.5 130.5 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) oo, eee °° 943.47 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.) 28.125¢  24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. $2.36 $2.32 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............00+ 32.94¢  32.62¢ 
es INNER 5 4s chin os oy a ao Baiada Aides bbe eeidiies $2.10 $2.10 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............+.- 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting membe? banks 2, 54,609 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks : 76,902 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ; 22,814 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ‘ 31,278 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. .............eceeeeseeees 25,912 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month 


Average weekly earnings in manufacturing $71.27 


Month 
Ago 


254.9 


2,240 
149.578 
$68,059 

8,144 

6,492 

1,593 


405.2 
90.7 
86.2 

130.7 

$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.4] 
32.72¢ 


54,980 
77,739 
22,908 
31,987 
25,904 


Preceding 
Month 


1$72.40 


Year 
Ago 


237.2 


2,096 
110,542 
$34,280 

7,461 

6,366 

1.766 


433.9 
108.8 
94,1 
124.9 
$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.50 
40.19¢ 


Yeor 
Ago 


$66.91 


* Preliminary, week ended Feb. 21, * Revised, ** Delivered price, includes broker's fee. 


+4Estimate = Insufficient trading to establish a price. 8 Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on 
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1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


311.9 
++73.2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


$43.82 
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Armour Star Ham Delivered by WHITE 3000 


DELICIOUS HAM ... and many of the € 
than 2,000 Armour and Company product 


home, farm and industry... travel fro 





Armour packing plants all over Americ 
modern fleet of trucks... like this W 
3000 engineered for extra payload. 
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NO WONDER White Trucks are America’s payload 
favorites! It stands to reason that a quality truck 
engineered to your exact operating needs will do 
more work ... cost less to operate... carry more of 
your payload... than a truck bought “off the shelf.” 

Skilled White Representatives who know trucks 


then project your needs in exact terms of your 
operating requirements. You know in advance what 
your White Trucks will do.. 
save you... how much more they will earn for you, 

See your White Representative without delay. 
America’s payload favorite is your best way to carry 


. how much they will 


earn more, today and for years to come. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio 


more... 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « 


will analyze your truck operations scientifically, help 
you get the most out of your present equipment, 


White 





FOR MORE THAN 50 YEA 
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For Your sldimeat ‘aaciee Needs... 
WHITE MUSTANG POWER 


HERE'S what is really mew in truck power! White 
Mustang Power, with more power per pound, makes 


possible greater earning power... maximum payloads 
.-» plenty of power for tight schedules, hard runs, 


- Get Facts About WHITE MUSTANG POWER From 
Your White Representative 


Pre-check with Consolidated Instrumentation 


CONTROL over the destructive force of vibration is plied in actual pene to destructive proportions. 


an absolute pre-requisite in the successful produc- Makers of high speed rotating equipment rely 
tion of high speed rotating equipment. Vibration more and more on Consolidated instrumentation 
tendencies in inaccessible locations, indistinguish- for data necessary to design equipment which 
able during the developmental stage, may be multi- minimizes the harmful effects of vibration. 


Consolidated Vibration Meter and 

Consolidated Recording Oscillograph 
are only two of many dy- 
namic recording instruments 
made by Consolidated Engi 


neering Corporation to help 
AVIATION GAS TURBINE DIVISION — WESTINGHOUSE uses ce Gat comlawer veneed aad 


Consolidated Vibration Meters and Consolidated Record- evaluate many simultaneous 
ing Oscillographs in jet engine development and testing. is variables in their relationship 
The vibration meter is used to determine vibration char- to time and to one another. 
acter‘stics of the engine during acceptance testing. Mili- 

tary ‘security precludes detailing the performance of this 

recording oscillograph. 


Consolidated Engineering 


CORPORATION 
300 North Sierra Madre Villa, Pasadena 15, California instruments 
for scence 


analytical 


Sales and Service through €&€ INSTRUMENTS, INC., a subsidiary with offices in: 


Pasadena, New York, Chicago, Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, Dayton, Dallas. and industt y 
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The Goal: $aailion Sevinas 


If the Eisenhower Administration 
can lop more than $8-billion off Harry 
Truman's spending budget for fiscal 
1954, it will be a near-miracle. You get 
this feeling all over Washington from 
bureaucrats charged with putting the 
government in the black. 

There are two things—both tough— 
that must be done by the Administra- 
tion if the budget is to be balanced: 

¢ Spending must be cut plenty— 
possibly to the extent of another stretch- 
out of the defense program. 

e Revenue must be held high— 
higher than Congress wants to keep it. 

This week President Eisenhower's 
hand-picked subordinates were comb- 
ing over their worksheets for the last 
time, with reports due in the Budget 
Bureau in March. Secretary of Defense 
Charles E. Wilson put a Feb. 28 dead- 
line on revisions of Army, Navy, and 


Air Force budgets. Other Cabinet 


variety of reasons. 


members also wanted new data before 
facing the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 
¢ Maximum—An over-all cut of $8-bil- 
lion looks like the biggest that could be 
made without deflating the arms 
buildup and reducing civilian depart- 
ments to skeletons. It’s also frequently 
mentioned as the biggest slash the 
civilian economy could bear up with. 

Messrs. Dulles, Dodge, and Hum- 
phrey didn’t set any such specific fig- 
ure in their private talks this week with 
the Senate Banking Committce and 
Sen. Byrd’s Joint Economy Commit- 
tee. The gist of their testimony was 
that balancing the budget for fiscal 
1954 was next to impossible, for a 
In effect, they said 
they could trim, but not slash, Tru- 
man’s budget. 

It’s clear that if the President is to 
get the budget into balance he'll have 


to have more than potato peelings from 
the departmental requests. In odes 
the budget, ‘Truman took into consid 
eration the end of excess-profit taxes 
on June 30, and the expiration of the 
10%-11% personal income tax boost 
on Dec. 31. Eisenhower wants to keep 
these ye” on the a at least for a 
while. Extending | “PT for a year 
would bring in $2.5-billion; continuing 
the higher personal tax till June 30, 
1954, would add $1.5-billion--in all, a 
$4-billion reduction of the $9.9-billion 
deficit estimated by Truman. The de 
cision on taxes, of course, is up to a 
Congress reluctant to give Eisenhower 
his way. 


|. Military Spending 
The heart of any reduction in spend- 
ing lies in how much can be knocked 


off the $46.3 billion Truman figured 
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““You can’t sit on the news!” 


In 1940, The Wall Street Journal cir- 
culation was 29,000. Today it’s 255,000 
—and still climbing! 


“Like any news,"’ said Chairman 
Robert M. Feemster, ‘news of business 
is worthless unless it's fresh! 

“We set out to make The Wall Street 
Journal the truly national business daily 
—one that would reach executive desks 
all over the country on the same morn- 
ing. We first decentralized our printing 
plants—publishing in New York, San 
Francisco, Chicago and Dallas. But we 
still couldn’t deliver fresh news from 
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— Robert M. Feemster, Chairman of Exec. Comm., Dow-Jones & Co., Inc. 


these points without the fastest, most 
reliable shipping service. 

“That's why we called in Air Express. 

“Now, 6500 pounds of Wall Street 
Journals go Air Express daily. Only 
hours later they're in a score of other 
major cities. And on practically every 
shipment, Air Express rates are the 
lowest in the field. 

“We knew we could build circula- 
tion. We knew we had the news and 
features vital to American business. Our 
cout is to deliver the papers! Air 
ixpress helps solve it! If you're build- 


ing circulation or sales, look into Air 
Express rates and benefits.” 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


Division of Railway Express Agency 














Businessmen Read the Tax Outlook 


@ Most of them expect taxes to stay the way they are 
for a while. They're planning accordingly. 


@ Roughly half would prefer a higher corporate tax 


rate to the excess-profits tax. 


@ Most would like EPT to die and the normal tax to 
remain the same. ‘‘But,"’ says one, ‘Il don't believe in Santa 


Claus.” 


One. of the great business mysteries 
of the moment is what’s going to hap- 
pen to taxes. Will the excess-profits tax 
dic June 30, as now scheduled, or will 
it be extended? If it’s extended, will it 
be until Dec. 31, as President Eisen- 
hower has requested, or only until Sept. 
30—or will it stay on into 1954? If it’s 
allowed to dic, will new taxes be sub- 
stituted to raise the needed revenuc? If 
so, What form will they take? A boost in 
the regular corporation tax from its 
present 52% level to 60%? Or a boost 
to some intermediate figure? 
¢ Deciding Factor—It will probably be 
at least two to three months before any 
of these questions is answered definitely 
—probably a good deal longer than that 
for some of them. But the answers that 
turn up, eventually, will affect in many 
ways the actions and decisions that busi- 
nessmen are making today. 

_ §$o, few businessmen can afford to sit 
“back, fatalistically, and take a wait-and- 
see attitude. They have to make as- 
sumptions about what’s going to hap- 
pen to taxes, and then base their plan 
ning on these assumptions. That means 
planning not only to pay the taxes 
themselves, but also on how the taxes 
will affect expansion, promotion, in 
ventory policy, and every other phase of 
business. 
¢ Questions—What assumptions — is 

business making? And how do busincss- 
men feel about the various proposals 
floating around Washington now? To 
find out, BUSINESS WEEK this weck asked 
a sampling of big and little businessmen 
around the country two questions: 

¢ On what tax assumptions are you 
basing your present business planning? 

e How do you feel about the idea 
of killing the excess-profits tax, and at 
the same time boosting the regular cor 
porate rate from the present 52% to 
60%? And how would such a change 
affect you? 


I. Planning 


On the first question, the great ma- 
jority of companies told BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters that they're figuring on taxes 
staying as they are, at least until there’s 
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a very definite indication to the con- 
trary. “By figuring on things as they 
are now, we're reasonably safe,” said 
one small manufacturer in Utah. 

The idea of safety in planning on no 
change is pretty gencral among business- 
men. “We'd rather be pleasantly sur- 
prised than caught with our finances 
down,” is the way a small metalworking 
outfit in Georgia puts it. A large auto- 
parts manufacturer in the Midwest is 
much more emphatic: “We are plan- 
ning the way anybody with a grain of 
sense would plan,” says the executive 
vice-president. “We're figuring that the 
total tax load won't be changed this 
year. We hope taxes will be reduced. 
But we are certainly not planning on it.” 
¢ No Cut—The feeling among business- 
men that taxes probably won’t be cut 
this year has been getting stronger as 
the debate in Washington has un- 
folded. Several companies that had 
been expecting a drop in taxes have 
shifted their ground in recent wecks, or 
are thinking of shifting it. For instance, 
from the vice-president of a major 
chemical company: “Up to three weeks 
ago, this company was basing its plans 
on the excess-profits tax being per- 
mitted to expire. Our plans are now 
based on the assumption that it will be 
continued through the year.” 
¢ Noncommittal—There is quite a large 
group of companies whose thinking is 
split. For reasons of prudence, they're 
continuing to accruc taxcs on the old 
basis, but they’re convinced enough of 
lower taxes to base their general plan- 
ning on that assumption. “We assume 
that EPT is going out,” says one Chi- 
cago company, “but we won't change 
our tax reserve policies until the law is 
definitely changed.” 

And finally, there are a tew companies 
that aren’t pianning at all. Like the 
steel fabricator who told BUSINESS WEEK, 
“I’m as mixed up as a rabbit at a hunt- 
ing party—and just about as safe.” 


ll. Change the Method? 


On the second question—the change 
from EPT to a higher regular corporate 
income tax—busincss sentiment is 


sharply divided. By and large, the an 
swers followed the line of self-interest; 
companics not paying excess-profits tax 


. want the present sctup retained, while 


companies in the high EPT brackets 
would rather sce a higher regular cor 
porate tax rate. 

A manufacturer in the aviation in 
dustry, for instance, pays a substantial 


excess-profits tax; its treasurer feels that 


“everybody would gain by the death of 
the excess-profits tax and a correspond 
ing rise in the corporate tax rate.” But 
the executive of a textile company 
that has “never made an 
profits” is certain that “business as a 
whole would rather keep the status quo 
than sce nothing but a juggling of tax 
rates.” 

¢ Matter of Principle— Thx re are excep 
tions to this rule of self-interest on both 
sides. A few companics would rather 
keep the excess-profits tax than see a 
rise in the regular rate despite the fact 
that they're in the high EPT brackets. 
They base this attitude on the feeling 
that EPT, as an cmergency tax, will 
always be fairly easy to get rid of, whil 
“once regular tax brackets are raised, 
they stay put.” 

But a far greater number of com 
panies have exactly the opposite feeling; 
they want to sec an end to EPT even 
if it costs them, personally, mor 
moncy. ‘To most of them, this is a 
matter of principle; they just dislike 
the whole idea of an “‘excess-profits 
tax.” Many, indecd, dislike the 
cept of “excess profits.” 

“The worst thing wrong with the 
excess-profits tax is its name,” says the 
controller of one major corporation. “I 
oppose an cxcess-profits tax on prin 
ciple,” said a department store execu 
tive. “I'd prefer a higher corporate tax 
even though we don't pay EPT, so it 
would cost us more.” 

A construction compan 
carries this feeling perhaps a little fur 
ther than most. “E:PT is a socialistic, 
discriminatory tax,”’ he says. “If IT have 
to pay more under a corporation in 
crease, then I'll pay more. But it’s got 
to go.” 

e Santa Claus—A few companies 
no preference between EPT and a 
higher corporate rate; they don’t want 
cither. A California rctailer puts it this 
wav: “EPT should be allowed to dice. 
But the idea of even dreaming of rai 

ing the corporate tax is ridiculous, If 
the government is going to be short a 
few billions, then Ict it save that 
amount.” A California wholesaler was 
less hopeful: “I'd like to see EPT dic 
with no increase in the corporation 
tax,” he said. “But I don’t believe in 
Santa Claus.” 
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would have to be spent on arms. 
A really sizable slice out of that figure 
would make the other reductions easy. 
‘The trouble is that the Pentagon be- 
lieves its spending will run to $48-bil- 
lion if present programs are continued, 
‘That’s way over ‘Truman’s estimates. 

I'he mulitary estimates are probably 
high; even Pentagon experts admit that 
such estimates usually are. Many out- 
side factors prevent closer estimates. 
For example, a year ago the Pentagon 
said flatly it would need over $50-bil- 
lion in the fiscal year ending June 30. 
The estimate has already shrunk to 
$47-billion, and may go still lower. 

Accepting Truman's $46.3-billion 
figure for direct military spending, you 
find the consensus is that $4.5-billion 
is the most that could be cut. 

e Maintenance—About $1.5-billion of 
this would come from maintenance of 
forces. ‘That includes pay, allowances, 
and operational costs of ships, planes, 
tanks, bases. Very little of this saving 
could come out of personnel, since the 
number of men under arms will shrink 
only slightly. That leaves the major 
part to be extracted from ‘‘soft goods” 
like textiles, petroleum, heat, light, gas, 
and assorted operational base costs, as 
well as the plushier trimmings. 

¢ Procurement—The really rich lode in 
the services is in major procurement and 
production—the buying of aircraft, 
ships, guided missiles, trucks, and tanks. 
It is estimated that $2.4-billion could 
be trimmed in this category. 

The bulk of such a cut would have 
to be borne by aircraft and related pro- 
curement. Army spending, already 
started downhill, offers little fat to op- 
crate on; the same is true of the Navy, 
with its program at the zenith. ‘The Air 
Vorce, though, is still expanding its 
spending, with the goal of 143 wings 
scheduled for attainment in 1955. Sub- 
stantial cuts might be made here. 
¢ Construction—Truman’s budget al- 
lowed $2.7-billion for military construc- 
tion. There's quite an area of potential 
savings there, though it would mean 
that Wilson would have to cut contract 
awards. [lis first order in this direction 
will climinate some jobs and parts of 
others. 

The rest of the $4.5-billion target 
would have to come out of such mis- 
ccllaneous activities as research and de- 
velopment, stockpiling, industrial mo 
bilization, Secretary of Defense activi- 
tics. An economy-minded Secretary 
might well get the needed $300-million 
out of these activities. 


ll. Another Stretchout 


All these savings would add up to a 
second stretchout of rearmament. To 
some of the Pentagon brass this makes 
sense; they say we are no nearer to war 
than we were a vear ago. On top of 
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that, we have an added year’s produc- 
tion piled into inventory. 

The key to all military savings pro- 
grams is that they must come now or 
never. That’s because all the service 
Secretaries are on the same team, for 
the first time since the creation of the 
Defense Dept. They were picked by 
Wilson, and their support is owed to 
him rather than to the individual serv- 
ices they represent. The uniformed 
brass hasn’t had time to sell them on 
the specialized service point of view. 
Six months from now that will be 
changed; it will be too late to order cuts 
from a top defense level—the pressure 
from below will be too great. 


itl. All Other Sources 


Eisenhower might be able to shave as 
much as $3.5-billion off all other gov- 
ernment departments and agencics. 
¢ Aid Abroad—Truman’s spending 
plans called for $7.6-billion for arms 
aid and economic assistance to friendly 
nations. Right now there is about 
$500-million in the arms aid program 
that hasn’t been allocated. Some of 
that will still be around on June 30. In 
addition, both arms and economic aid 
will be cut back until more improve- 
ment is noted in Europe, as part of 
Eisenhower's rule that “America helps 
those who help themselves.” 


There’s still another factor. The 
main requirement laid down for arms 
aid is that weapons shall not be shipped 
until the U.S. military adviser in the 
country concerned says its forces are 
ready to handle them. NATO armics 
have little chance of meeting readiness 
dates, and any delay in shipments 
brings an automatic saving. Adding it 
all together the experts figure that 
foreign assistance spending in fiscal 
1954 could be cut at least $1-billion 
without resulting in material harm to 
the program. 

e Civilian Services—l'rom the rest of 
the government—Commerce, | reasurvy, 
Agriculture, Veterans Administration, 
and other agencies—the Administration 
hopes to knock about $2.5-billion, 
mostly by cutting personnel and trim 
ming programs that the New Dealers 
considered vital. 

Piling all this together you get a sav- 
ings of about $8-billion. On the basis 
of the Truman budget that would still 
mean a deficit of $1.9-billion. But by 
a continuance of EPT and the post- 
Korea personal income tax, Eisenhower 
could conceivably come up with a $2- 
billion surplus. 

In practice, no such surplus is in the 
wind. If both spending cuts and con- 
tinuing taxes pan out, the surplus will 
be handed back to the defense agencies, 
used to speed up their program 


New Ambassadors for Russia and Manieo 


a Russian language expert, acted as former 


The White House announced this week 
that it will ask the Senate to confirm two 
career diplomats for top foreign posts. 
Charles E. Bohlen (left, above) is slated 
to be Ambassador to the Soviet Union; 
Francis White, Ambassador to Mexico. 
Bohlen will succeed George F. Kennan, 
who was declared unacceptable by the 
Kremlin in October; White will succeed 
William O’Dwyer, who resigned from his 
Mexico City post in December. Bohlen, 


President Roosevelt's interpreter at the 
Teheran and Yalta conferences with Stalin. 
He’s said to be (1) the American who knows 
Stalin best, and (2) the only 
knows exactly what was said at Teheran and 
Yalta. White became Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in 1927, left in 1934 to 
become vice-president and then president 
of the Foreign Bondholders Protective 
Council. 


American who 
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Shift gears—eyes on the road... 


Here we go again—into high... 


Ah, such scenery .. . 


Wie aoe 
Gotta watch those pedestrians... 


Driving in a Classroom 


Wheels— The 
trainer simulates all standard car con- 
trols—brakes, clutch, gearshift, and the 


Drivo 


e All But the 


like. It even has an electric motor that 
“stalls” when the clutch is let out too 
fast. 

Along with the training cars them 
selves, there’s a series of 22 films that 
totals about three hours’ showing time. 
The final film, 25 min. long, shows 
what a driver might see through the 
windshicld of a moving car (picture, 
upper left). It includes road signs, high- 
way emergencies. The student in the 
Drivotrainer is told to imagine that it’s 
his windshield, and he’s driving the car. 
He makes all the appropriate stops, 
starts, and turns. Actually, it amounts 
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to something very near an actual road 
test. 

The Drivotrainer is set up to score 

the student automatically while he’s 
taking the test. 
* Money Angle—New York school au- 
theritics say the Drivotrainer has two 
advantages: (1) It lets an instructor 
handle a big group of students all at 
once, and (2) it can cut the cost of 
instruction from about $60 to $18 per 
student. 

Actna won't say how much the de- 
vice will cost, or whether it will be dis- 
tributed on a rental or sale basis. 
Actna’s officers add, though, that Aetna 
certainly won’t handle production and 
distribution itself, 


a ~ 


Whoops! A pedestrian! . . 


Where’s that handbrake? 


INSTRUCTOR tells student his 


which the Drivotrainer has recorded 


score, 
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takes students on a motion-picture ride in Drivotrainers—the special Darn it, she stalled 
ROAD TEST cars that Aetna Casualty & Surety Co, has helped develop. Aap . Pet 


How to Teach 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., like 
other companies that insure automobiles 
and auto drivers, has done a lot of 
worrying about the growing number of 
U.S. traffic accidents. One way to cut 
down accidents, Aetna figures, is to train 
drivers better. To that end, the com 
pany is backing aa experimental, wheel 
less car called the Drivotraine: 

I'he experimental models were made 
by Automagraph Co., Livingston, N. J., 
a highway safety developmental com 
pany. Some 18 months of research have 
been put into the device, by Aetna and 
by the New York City Board of Edu 
cation. Pictures show a test setup of 

CLASS of New York high school boys watches film closely. Drivotrainers simulate Drivotrainers in Brooklyn's automotiv: 
standard automobile controls—plus common mechanical failures such as stalling. trades high school. 
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interest him, too. The result was the 
formation of Steep Rock Iron Mines, 
Ltd. 

With the help of Cleveland financier 
Cyrus Eaton (now Steep Rock’s board 
chairman), the company diverted the 
Seine River away from the lake and 
began draining the residual water. ‘Then 
the company’s engineers took a serious 
look at the ore. Before long, Eaton and 
his associates were grinning from car to 
car. The ore was of an unusually high 
grade. What was more, the Eaton 
group said, there might easily be 4-bil- 
lion tons of it (BW —Apr.28’51,p94). 

This week Inland Steel Co. an- 
nounced that its Canadian subsidiary, 
Caland Ore Co., Ltd., is about to jump 
into the lake, too, Caland has leased 
1,200 acres of Steep Rock’s lake bottom. 
Within the lease area, says Inland vice- 
president Philip D. Block, Jr., is a major 
ore body thought to contain at least 
50-million tons. 
¢ The Deal—Under the terms of the 
agreement, Inland is giving Steep Rock 
an $8-million advance against royalties. 
Eaton says the royalty will be higher 
than any iron ore royalty ever paid be- 
fore, because of the quality of Steep 
Rock ore. The agreement runs for 99 
years. 

Another part of the agreement stipu- 
lates that Caland must mine a mini- 
mum of 3-million tons of ore annually 
out of the Steep Rock lease, as soon as 
it gets into full production. But mining 
experts figure that Caland will actually 
produce about 5-million tons a_vear. 
This would place Inland. Steel in a posi- 
tion to sell iron ore for the first time in 
its history—instead of using all it pro- 
duced as it has done in the past. 
¢ Development—Inland plans to invest 
about $50-million in the lease over a 
seven-year period. Its first job will be to 
pump the water from the lake bed. 
(Steep Rock has drained only the shal- 
lower parts of the lake; Caland’s lease 
is covered by water ranging from 80 ft. 
to 300 ft. deep.) 

Meanwhile, with the royaltics Inland 

will pay—including the $8-million ad- 
vance—Steep Rock will be developing 
its Own mining ventures around the 
lake. The company controls 7,000 acres 
altogether. A tract about the size of In- 
land’s has been leased to Picklands 
Mather & Co., of Cleveland; some 
3,000 acres are available for lease to 
other companies. ; 
e Ore Grade—Mining men refer to 
Steep Rock as an ore placement rather 
than a range. The ore comes in well- 
defined, high-grade concentrations, in- 
stead of petering out into low-grade ore 
at the edges. 

Caland’s test drillings so far have 
gone to a depth of 800 ft. without find- 
ing an end to the high-quality ore. 
Eaton says there is ore down as far as 


3,000 ft—and possibly beyond that. 
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Pipelines Vie for Northwest 


Natural gas companies scramble to win last untapped 
market. Westcoast and Pacific Northwest are heading the 
pack in current Federal Power Commission hearings. 


The going is rugged for the natural 
gas pipelines bent on conquering their 
last frontier—the Pacific Northwest. As 
the only major untapped market for the 
“wonder fuel,’” the power-short area 
promises to be a real prize. 

Right now, it looks as though the 
company that will win this ae all 
to itself is the one that can prove to 
the Federal Power Commission in 
Washington that it has more and better 
reserves of gas all wrapped up for 
guaranteed future delivery to customers. 
¢ Leading Contenders—I'wo pipelines 
—Westcoast ‘Transmission Co, and 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp.—are 
running far ahead of their competitors. 

Westcoast would draw on Canadian 
fields in upper Alberta and British 
Columbia. It claims proven reserves 
under contract of some 2.5-trillion cu. 
ft. of gas, and is the only one that 
claims it has the necessary permission 
from Canadian authorities to build a 
line and export gas to the U.S. West- 
coast boasts it is in the lead to capture 
the market (BW —Nov.1'52,p94). It 
proposes to serve major citics in the 
Northwest, the atomic energy plants at 
Hanford, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C, 
A second pipeline would carry gas from 
the Westcoast system to the inland 
empire. 

But Pacific Northwest Pipeline is 
running strong, too. It would bring gas 
up from the Southwest. It would draw 
primarily on the San Juan Basin, which 
spreads over corners of New Mexico, 
Colorado, Arizona and Utah. San Juan 
is the current source of supply for 
California. So you can look for a free- 
for-all between California and the 
Northwest for the coveted gas in these 
fields. This fight puts Pacific North- 
west at a disadvantage. 

Pacific Northwest proposes to serve 
the same markets that Westcoast is 
eying. Pacific would also serve markets 
along its main line including customers 
in Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 
¢ Industrial Market—All the pipelines 
now competing for this rich market are 
counting on rapidly expanding indus- 
trial use of natural gas, as well as 
residential use. Industrial use is par- 
ticularly attractive because it assures 
steady, high-volume consumption and 
because it can be sold in large chunks 
on an interruptible basis. 
¢ Delivery All-Important—First and 
toughest test is to show ability to bring 
the gas in. This is the main subject of 
hearings resuming next week before a 


Fedcral Power Commission examine 
Failure to convince the FPC ot 
adequate and deliverable reserves has 
already delayed hearings more than 
six months. 

Experts figure the available reserve 
must be sufhcient to meet market re 
quirements for a minimum of 20 year 
This would require deliverable reserves 
of around 2-trillion cu. ft. 

This question of deliverable reserves 
accounts, in large measure, for the 
fierce competition among the pipelines. 
It is also involved in a host of other 
complications that would — frighten 
away a less audacious crew. ‘The road 
blocks include tedious export negotia 
tions with Canada, and an outcry from 
California that one of the pipelines is 
secking to raid her source of supply 
¢ The Lineup—These are the pipelines 
fighting to win the Northwest: 

Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. has 
come up with its third amended appli 
cation and the most recent plan to 
bring natural gas to the area 

Headed by Ray C, Fish of Houston, 
Tex., this company has the command 
ing support of Henry Gellert, president 
of Seattle Gas Co. (BW—Oct.25'52, 

178). Seattle is committed to buy gas 
loom the pipeline if it is completed, 
and would be a major area distributor. 

Westcoast Transmission Co., Inc., 
is sticking to its original application. 

A wholly owned subsidiary of West 
coast ‘Transmission Co., Ltd., the com 
pany is headed by Canadian oi! man 
Krank McMahon. If it can get an 
FPC certificate by June, Westcoast 
claims it can begin delivering to the 
area by late next year. 

Northwest and Glacier: Northwest 
Natural Gas Co, of New York City and 
Glacier Gas Co. of Butte, Mont., pro 
pose to bring gas from southern 
Alberta. This is the closest source of 
supply, but the catch is that Alberta 
wants to keep a big part of this gas 
for its own use, The provincial govern 
ment has not yet decided whether it 
has any natural gas available for export. 

Northwest claims it has adequate 
reserves under contract in the Alberta 
ficlds to serve the new market. It con 
fidently hopes that Alberta and the 
Canadian government will reopen 
hearings in April on its petition to ex 
port this gas. 

Glacier, a subsidiary of Montana 
Power Co., admits that it does not have 
sufficient reserves to mect requirements. 
It asked that its application be 
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Atomic Volts 


Westinghouse is open- 
ing a new department, ex- 
pects to sell a lot of power 
equipment in a few years. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. this 
week lifted a corner of the veil that 
hides its atomic energy projects. Pitts- 
burgh was well satisfied by the peck it 
ot. For Westinghouse announced that 
it has set up an atomic equipment de- 
partment to “enginecr, manufacture, 
and sell” components of atomic- 
powered clectric plants. And the new 
department is settling down in Pitts- 
burgh. 

This means a lot to a city still chafing 
under the myth or fact that the auto in- 
dustry once planned to center around 
the steel mills—and didn’t. Gwilym 
Price, president of Westinghouse, re- 
ferred to this yarn last fall when he 
showed his directors and 100-odd top- 
drawer Pittsburgh industrialists a glitter- 
ing plastic model of a power plant of the 
future: an atomic-clectric plant. 

Pittsburgh won't miss this boat, Price 
assured the group. But few of those 
present realized how soon the city 
would be in on the infancy of a new 
growth industry. 
¢ Making History—As far as Westing- 
house knows, the new project is the 
first privately financed atomic manu- 
facturing venture in history. So far, 
Price revealed this week, Westinghouse 
has arranged to rent a new building just 
north of Pittsburgh, and is spending 
$2-million for machinery, training, and 
other costs. 

Westinghouse isn’t spending this $2- 
million just for the prestige of being 
first in the new field. Its motivation is 
far more practical: 

¢ It believes the technique of gen- 
erating clectricity from nuclear cnergy 
on a large scale has been proved. As 
builder of the first atomic-electric re- 
actor—in Idaho for submarine propul- 
sion—Westinghouse has gone far 
cnough to know that. 

¢ It believes certain work on such 
a reactor and power plant must be done 
independently of existing industrial fa- 
cilities—-not because this work is either 
dangerous or secret but because it’s 
new, different, ever likely to scramble 
production schedules. 
¢ How Demand Looks—Beyond this, 
Westinghouse also concludes that sales 
volume will soon justify the $2-million 
outlay—and more. The company 
worked out a projection that indicates 
sales volume in 1955—only two years 
from now—of several times the 1953 
investment of $2-million. 

And Price adds that if the Atomic 
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Energy Act is liberalized to permit 
private atomic-clectric plants, volume of 
the Pittsburgh equipment department 
would rise steeply. Meanwhile, the new 
plant can be working on government 
contracts and on engineering problems. 
¢ Beginnings—The company has had 
more than 1,000 employees at work 
for manv months at its Bettis Atomic 
Lab in Pittsburgh’s southern suburbs. 
The new department across town will 
add about 200 more workers next fall. 

Thus, Price figures Westinghouse 
has a nice start, not only at making 
atom-splitting pay off for the company, 
but also at assuring Pittsburgh a share of 
the new industry. 


Underwater Ore 


Inland Steel's Canadian 
subsidiary has leased an iron 
mining tract in the fabulous 
Steep Rock Lake bottom. 


Back in 1930, the iro unde 
Steep Rock Lake--40 mi. north of the 
U.S.-Canadian border, near Lake Su 
perior—was interesting only t 
gists. But in 1938, an 
tast-talking geologist convinced a Ca 
nadian industrialist that th hould 
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_.. Gets a Bouquet and a Lawsuit 


congratulations on the first delivery of 


An internationa’ incident is unfold- 
ing in a quiet, dignified way in Venice. 
It all started when the Italian tanker 
Miriella, loaded with Iranian oil in 
defiance of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.’sMegal 
blockade, stood into Venice harbor last 
weck (top picture), Capt. Mazzeo in 
command. The captain was greeted at 
dockside by a gleeful delegation (bot- 
tom picture) from the Iranian embassy 
in Rome, which offered bouquets and 


{ran’s nationalized oil to an_ Italian 
petroleum company. 

Also on the welcoming 
were watchful representatives of Anglo 
Iranian, who demanded that Italian 
courts confiscate the cargo while judges 
decide who the rightful owner is. ‘The 
briefs are in court now. A decision will 
be handed down sometime early next 
week. 


ommiuttec 
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Looking for Steel 7 


Here are some timely suggestions 


Steel stocks at your nearby Ryerson plant are improving 
steadily. However demand continues strong; so the steel 
you want may not always be on hand when you call. With 
this in mind, we offer the following suggestions which 
some of our customers have found helpful in making the 
most of available steel under today’s difficult conditions: 


1. When new products or models are still in 
the designing stage, a pre-check with your 
nearby Ryerson plant may enable you to adapt 
designs to the most readily available types 
and sizes of steel. Thus you may avoid dif- 
ficulty when ready for actual production. 


2. When ordering steel, tell us to what size 
or length you plan to process it. With this 
information to guide us we can often meet 
your requirements with selected shorts, even 
when we do not have uncut stocks of these 
items on hand. 


3. Let us know the end use, or properties 
needed in the finished product. Then, if the 


steel you specify is not in stock, our metal- 
lurgists can often suggest an alternate size or 
analysis which will do the job and is available. 


4. Give us a list of the steels you need, or will 
be needing in the near future. Keep us posted. 
We will check our incoming stocks daily against 
your requirements, let you know promptly 
when the steel you want becomes available. 


5. Visit the Ryerson plant nearest you. Get 
acquainted with the Ryerson men who spec- 
ialize in the types of steel you use. Discuss 
your steel problems with them. Learn—first 
hand—about Ryerson facilities and services. 
Such direct contact may prove worthwhile 
in many ways. 


These suggestions are prompted by a sincere desire to be 
of help to you. So whenever you need steel—call Ryer- 
son. We will always be glad to work closely with you. 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: CARBON, ALLOY & STAINLESS STEELS—BARS, STRUCTURALS, PLATES, SHEETS, TUBING, MACHINERY & TOOLS, ETC. 


RYERSON STEEL 


CLEVELAND e@ DETROIT 
© SPOKANE ¢@ SEATTLE 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT; NEW YORK © BOSTON e@ PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI ¢ 
PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CHICAGO ¢ MILWAUKEE e@ ST. LOUIS © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO 





dismissed, but FPC ruled that Glacier 
is still a participant. 

Trans-Northwest Gas, Inc., proposes 
to serve castern markets in the area 
—mainly castern Washington, Oregon, 
and Idaho. It would connect up with 
Westcoast or Northwest Natural and 
carry gas to the eastern marketing areas. 

Although the current hearings have 
boiled down to a two-way fight be- 
tween Pacific Northwest and Westcoast, 
observers are not counting out the 
other two companics. Favorable action 
by the Alberta government on exports 
from its southern field could upset the 
present situation. 
¢ Pacific Northwest's Battle—As_hear- 
ings recessed last week, Pacific North- 
west was attempting to prove its de- 
liverable reserves in the San Juan Basin. 
The company claims marketable re- 
serves of 2.8-trillion cu. ft. in’ the 
basin, but geologists were hard pressed 
to substantiate this assertion. 

To get gas, Pacific Northwest would 
enter in competition with E] Paso 
Natural Gas Co., which serves its 
California markets from the same basin. 
EK] Paso and three of its California 
customers can be expected to put up a 
stiff fight. 

Along with Seattle Gas Co., Pacific 
Northwest is gaining support from 
Colorado and other markets it would 
serve. The Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce has also endorsed utilization of 
U.S. gas in the area, 
¢ Westcoast Outlook—Westcoast has 
managed to stay clear of opposition 
other than that of its competitors. It 
had run up against the argument that its 
proposal would make a “captive market” 
of the Northwest—that the Canadian 
government would give no voice to 
outsiders in discussions of allocation, 
supply, and price of natural gas. 

To refute this, Westcoast has pre- 
pared a study of U.S.-Canadian co- 
operation in other fields of industry. 
‘This study points out that FPC con- 
trols the price of gas sold by interstate 
pipelines in the U.S. 

e Northwest and Glacier—Northwest 
Natural and Glacier applications are op- 
posed by Trans-Canada Pipelines, Inc., 
which proposes to serve Alberta markets. 
The Canadian company proposes to 
draw its gas from the same fields that 
the two U.S. pipelines would use. 

¢ The Prospect—It is probable that 
FPC will eventually decide on one of 
the pipelines with applications now 
pending. Because of its sad experience 
in the New England case (BW—Dec. 
6'52,p31), it is unlikely that it will try 
to compromise by dividing the market. 

Hearings, which resume next week in 
the Pacific Northwest controversy, are 
likely to continue for at least a month. 
After the reserves question is answered, 
the hearings will turn to financing and 
market requirements. 
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Beer Teams Up with Baseball 


Anheuser-Busch's purchase of the St. Louis Cardinals 
is good business for the brewery. And it bolsters one of 
organized baseball's financial weak spots. 


Major league baseball is getting a 
hint about how to meet radio-I'V com- 
petition that cuts into gate receipts. 
The hint: Sell out to a _ radio-I'V 
sponsor. Then the new owner won't 
care much whether the patrons come 
to the park or sit home to hear or 
watch the game—and the commercials. 

This idea is a byproduct of the sale 
of the St. Louis Cardinals by Fred M. 
Saigh to Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis brewers of Budweiser beer. Sub- 
ject only to ratification by A-B stock- 
holders on Mar. 10, the company is 
buying the Cards for $3,750,000. Brew- 
ery president August A. Busch, Jr., will 
head the ball club. 
¢ Good Business—Already it looks like 
a good deal for Anheuser-Busch, the na- 
tion’s No. 2 brewery. The company 
gains (1) a lot of local goodwill for keep- 
ing the Cards in St. Louis and (2) a 
neat tic-in with baseball, a highly re- 
garded medium for beer merchandising. 

A quirk for 1953: The Cardinals’ 
radio-I'V contract is already signed, and 
the sponsor is a rival brewery, Griese- 
dieck Western Brewery Co. This may 
lead to confusion among beers next 
summer, but after that Anheuser-Busch 
is sure to be the advertiser. 

It looks like a good deal for organized 
baseball, too. At last a shaky club has 
an owner who isn’t interested solely in 
the music of the turnstile. If St. 
Louisians want to drink Budweiser be- 
side their radio or TV sets instead of 
going to the game, that will be all right 
with Anheuser-Busch, too. 

It’s believed to be the first time in 
modern histor¢ that a corporation has 
owned a major-league team. 
¢ Pitch—August Busch says he and his 
company are going into baseball “from 
the sports angle and not as a sales 
weapon for Budweiser beer.” In sports, 
his interests up to now have been duck- 
hunting and riding in amateur steeple- 
chases. But he rose to the challenge 
when it looked as if the Cards would 
be sold up or down the river. 

Both the Cardinals and Anheuser- 
Busch are St. Louis institutions, says 
Busch, and they belong together. (A 
legend in the company is the founding 
Busch, who used to answer questions 
from German friends as to where St. 
Louis was: “Why, it’s right in back of 
mv brewery.”) 

The Cards have been uncertain ten- 
ants of Sportsman’s Park in recent 
years. Sports writers have been saying 
that St. Louis is a one-team town and 


cither the Browns or the Cards would 
have to go elsewhere. The Cards draw 
better but the Browns own the ball- 


~ park. 


¢ Forced Sale—Even so, the Cards 
wouldn’t have gone on the block right 
now exccpt for one thing: Their owner, 
Saigh, has a date at federal prison on 
May 4. Last month he pleaded no de- 
fense to two charges of income tax 
evasion. He was fined $15,000 and sen- 
tenced to 15 months in prison. The 
court gave him three months to settle 
his affairs. 

Saigh wanted $4,250,000 for his 
nearly 100% holding of stock. A Mil- 
waukee group reportedly offered $4,- 
225,000, and other serious offers came 
from Houston and Los Angeles. 

Saigh wanted the club to stay in St. 
Louis, however, and he made conces- 
sions to keep it there. Anheuser-Busch 
opened negotiations Friday the 13th 
on the very day when Saigh had planned 
to seek approval of the Milwaukee deal 
from Ford Frick, baseball commissioner. 

The negotiators were David R. Cal- 

houn, Jr., president of the St. Louis 
Union ‘Trust Co. and a director of A-B, 
and James P. Hickok, executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank. 
They served without fee. First they 
got Saigh to postpone his Milwaukee 
deal. Then they went to work on de- 
tails. 
e The Terms—In the end, Saigh ac- 
cepted $2.5-million cash—of which $1- 
million goes into escrow against the gov- 
ermmment’s claim of $558,901 in back 
taxes and _ penalties—and Anheuser- 
Busch assumed $1.25-million debt. 

At that, Saigh doesn’t do badly. He 

and the late Robert FE. Hannegan 
bought the club from Sam Breadon in 
1947 for $4,060,800. All they had to 
put up was the $60,800, and they bor- 
rowed that from a bank. In effect, most 
of the purchase price came from the 
club’s own cash surplus of $2.5-million 
that Breadon had squirreled away to 
build his own ballpark. In 1949, Saigh 
bought out Hannegan’s interest. 
e Fly in the Beer—In all the rejoicing 
about the Cards’ new lease on life in 
St. Louis—including statements by the 
governor and the mayor—there was only 
one discordant note. ‘That came from 
Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, president of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. She said it was another step in 
brewers’ efforts “to convince young 
people they can have both biceps and 
beer.” 
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for Modern \ ~~ 


Industrial Research 





You Cut Research Costs, step up the productivity of your 
research team and get better results quicker when your 
research laboratories enjoy the extraordinary practical 
advantages of the best location in the nation. 


Within Easy Reach... 2+ hours or less by air, overnight or 
less by train... you have three-quarters of the nation’s in- _ ee 
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every facility for self-improvement in a community 
world-renowned for its diversified technology, progres- 
sive research and outstanding cultural advantages. 


Build A Better Future for your company through modern 
industrial research in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio 
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‘Nice eaumint oti icacasaaae 


COULD YOU USE A 


‘One Machine-Machine Shop’ 


IN YOUR PLANT? 


Stacks of parts waiting to be machined are the 
kind of bottleneck that gives executives headaches 
whether they are primarily concerned with meeting 
production schedules or charged with seeing to it 
that manufacturing operations are performed at 
a profit. 


One of the major divisions of New Britain Machine 
is Lucas of Cleveland whose entire production for 
52 years has been devoted to one type of machine 
—the Precision Horizontal Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine. As a result the name Lucas has 
become the byword in this specialized field. 


A Lucas will perform many operations in sequence 
on one piece or a thousand, from small castings to 
a 30-ton weldment. Operations include boring, drill- 
ing, milling, facing, turning and profiling. Because 
it is a sturdy precision machine, it will not only 
rough but it will also finish work to the close 
tolerances required in the manufacture of jigs and 
fixtures. It is quickly set up for short runs and in- 
corporates electric power positioning to automati- 
cally repeat multiple operations. 

Perhaps this “capsule description” will indicate to 
you why a Lucas is ene of the most used and most 
profitable machine in any shop, whether it is taking 
over bottleneck operations from other production 
machines, taking its place in the regular production 
line, or quickly doing critical maintenance opera- 
tions that would otherwise have to be sent out. 
If you think that perhaps this one-man machine 
shop could be profitable in your plant, we'll be 
glad to mail you a more detailed and illustrated 
description. 


Wert 


CLEVELAND 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 


LUCAS MACHINE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Machines For Making Progress ... 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN +GF+ COPYING LATHES 











BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Union Oil Co. of California has sold 
its interest in young ‘Trans Mountain 
Oil Pipe Line Co. (BW—Nov.15'52, 
p33) for a $3-million profit. Union, one 
of the original backers of the Edmon- 
ton-Vancouver pipeline project, bought 
its 100,000 shares in December, 1951, 
for $10 cach, just sold them at $40 each. 

s 
The tourist business is so good in Ha- 
waii it caused a mistrial in a narcotics 
case. When it came time to lock up the 
jury for the night, a federal court called 
seven Honolulu hotels and got the same 
answer: No room. At midnight, the 
judge dismissed the jury and ordered a 
rctrial—after the tourist season. 

e 
Philco-owned television station WPTZ, 
channel 3 to Philadelphia viewers, will 
go to Westinghouse Radio Station, Inc., 
for $8.5-million, if the I’ederal Com- 
munications Commission approves. 
Philco says it’s going off the air so it 
can concentrate on ‘I'V set research and 
production. 

s 
Advertising billings in 1952 squeezed 
52 advertising agencies into the $10- 
million-or-more block—the largest num- 
ber ever reported in this bracket. In 
1945, the year the war ended, only 27 
agencies made the grade. 

e 
Major chain makers must stop banding 
together for the alleged aim of fixing 
prices on their products, the Federal 
lrade Commission ordered. FTC put 
the finger on Chain Institute, Inc., a 
trade association in Chicago, but 18 
manufacturers of chains and chain prod- 
ucts were named as respondents 

4 
On the price seesaw: Admiral Corp. has 
boosted dealer markups on its 'I'V sets 
“6% and more’; the more, retailers re- 
port, comes to 36% At the same 
time, Chicago’s Universal Battery Co. 
trimmed 5% off its battery retail prices, 
the result of decontrol of lead prices and 
increased production, says Universal. 

° 
The power plans of Arkansas [Electric 
Co-operative Corp. have gone awry. Op- 
posing power companies and labor in- 
terests won out when the state supreme 
court overruled the co-op’s authorization 
to build a 30,000-kw. steam generating 
power plant near Ozark, Ark 

¢ 
Chicago & North Western RR will get 
the biggest bill in its history. In one 
swoop it placed orders worth more than 
$21.5-million with various manufactur- 
ers for 101 diesel locomotives and 837 
freight cars; 75% of it will be financed 
by equipment trust certificates. 
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Behind the scenes in Congress the legislative program is being cut 
to the bone. Most of the bills that made headlines since Jan. 20 won't be 
voted this year. GOP leaders are doing a real trimming job. The big test 
is whether a bill must be passed this year, or whether it’s just as wel! or 
better to wait until next year, to make a record just before the elections. 
Much legislation affecting businessmen is involved. 

o 

Revision of the Taft-Hartley act no longer is sure. It’s on the program 
for this session. But there’s a good chance it will be delayed. 

There’s rising controversy over what to do. Most big union leaders 
haven’t given up their position that the law should be wiped out entirely. 
Businessmen are split. Some are willing to go along with moderate changes. 
Others say no—that the law hasn’t had a chance to work under a friendly 
administration. They want to give it a trial. 

This puts Congress on the spot. It’s willing to modify the statute. 
But it wants labor and management to get together on what is to be done. 
And right now, the prospect for agreement is on the decline. 

& 


The upshot may be a delay on T-H until next year. Eisenhower 
promised a revision, but he hasn’t said what he wants. Secretary of Labor 
Durkin’s meeting with representatives of labor, management, and the public 
on what’s needed hasn’t been too well received. Meantime the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers is sniping at Eisenhower’s labor advisers. 

It’s this sort of split situation that makes Congress take it easy. 
A testing of the political winds in May or June may well bring a delay 
on Taft-Hartley until next year—unless Eisenhower makes a fight for 
changes. 

« 

Taxes are in the same boat. The Republicans want to cut now. But 
there’s an argument over what should come first—a balanced budget or 
tax relief. Hence the hesitancy. 

The odds are against any July 1 reductions, either on individual 
incomes or on the earnings of corporations. To make a cut effective at that 
time, the GOP Congress would have to buck the new President. 

Cuts on Jan. 1 are more likely. That means keeping the excess-profits 
tax until the Korea boost on individuals dies. Compromises are talked, such 
as a cutoff date of Oct. 1. But these come from Congress. So far, they 
have no encouragement from Eisenhower’s staff. 

as 

Farm policy won’t be changed before next year. Pressure to get the 
government to step in now in a big way is strong. There will be minor steps 
to prop individual prices. But it will be 1954 before policy is changed. 

Social security expansion is another example. Eisenhower wants 
coverage extended to all. But Congress feels that 1954 is soon enough 
politically. 

Other candidates for delay include: a higher minimum wage, fair 
employment bills, constitutional amendment on treaties, and customs simpli- 
fication. Their fate, too, may be the pigeon hole for this year. 

* 

But it still will be a trend-setting Congress. Many practices of the 
past will be dropped—a departure from big, all-powerful government. And 
there are many things that Congress simply can’t bottle up. 

Foreign aid is an example. Congress will vote to continue help for our 
allies. But it won’t be so liberal as the Democrats made it. 
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Architects and Engineers: MOLABIRD & ROOT & BURGER, CHICAGO. Associate Architect: WILLIAM B. TABLER, NEW YORK General Contractor: ROBERT EB. MCKEB, 
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«from building design to JENKINS VALVES 


Here, honey-combed with light from 1300 picture windows, 

is Los Angeles’ Statler Center — a shining example of future- 
minded planning. The $25,000,000 structure combines a 13-story 
office building with a luxurious hotel, thereby increasing use of 
public facilities and assuring a more stable income. 


Guest rooms carry a step further the combination sleeping and 
conference room idea developed by Statler. Even its operating 
equipment marks the new Statler, as “The Hotel of the Future’’. 


For heating, plumbing, air conditioning, sprinkler, and other 


Among the 8000 Bronze and 700 Iron Jenkins vital pipelines, Jenkins Valves were selected . . . on the basis 


Valves required for the piping systems which ° ‘ , sed 
sored Ciattes Custty ae Uti, Gnd Ob tanta of low upkeep cost records in all types of services. This confidence 
points in the air conditioning equipment. in the demonstrated extra measure of efficiency and economy 


provided by Jenkins Valves is shared by leading architects, 
engineers, and contractors in every field of construction. 


Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins Valves. 
For new installations, for all replacements, let the Jenkins 
Diamond be your guide to lasting valve economy. 

Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 
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“City Within A City", the Center occupies on 
entire city block, has 120,000 sq. ft. of space. 
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There will be some reversal of big spending. In putting through money 
bills for the departments and agencies, Congress will look for economies. 

Downtown, the promise from Eisenhower’s Cabinet is leadership in 
cutting back on spending. With encouragement, Congress will cut— 
maybe $5- to $7-billion from the $78.6-billion proposed by Truman for the 
year starting this July 1 (page 25). 


* 

Tidelands oil: The states will get control of these areas. That’s a 
promise Eisenhower made and will keep. 

Reciprocal trade will be extended, probably in about its present form. 
Eisenhower is for tariff-cutting, but not complete free trade. 

Secret deals with foreign nations will be repudiated by Congress, inso- 
far as such deals have surrendered peoples to the Soviet. This is a gesture. 
But it’s important. Satellites will be given a hope for freedom later. 


. 

On controls: Eisenhower is content to let the wage-price law expire on 
Apr. 30, then develop a military priority system to replace the present 
Controlled Materials Plan. But he won’t oppose a stand by law if Congress 
wants it. His feeling, however, is that Congress should do nothing more 
than give the President power to freeze the economy for 60 or 90 days. 
That would keep things from getting out of hand, until Congress had time 
to act. 


oe 

A patronage tussle is on over the next chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. New York’s Gov. Dewey is behind Willard W. Gatchell, now 
assistant general counsel of FPC; Sen. Carlson of Kansas is backing Jeff 
Robertson, chairman of the Kansas Corporation Commission. Dewey’s 
interest: Gatchell favors letting New York develop the St. Lawrence with 
Canada. 

Ray M. Gidney, president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
is the best bet for the new Comptroller of the Currency. He is backed by 
Treasury Deputy W. Randolph Burgess as well as Secretary George 
Humphrey. 

a 

Color television will come up again for government sanction by mid- 
summer. Just as soon as the order banning commercial production of 
color equipment is lifted, the Federal Communications Commission will be 
pressured to act. FCC approved Columbia Broadcasting System’s ““mechan- 
ical wheel” in 1951. But manufacturers of transmitters and receivers are 
still promoting an all-electronic system that could be tuned in by black and 
white as well as color TV sets. 


e 

The President’s Council of Economic Advisers: Eisenhower has asked 
Congress for money to keep the CEA going until June 30. This doesn’t 
mean, necessarily, that he wants to preserve the council as a three-member 
team. It may be that later he will ask that it be headed by one man who 
would report directly to the President—and advise him—without reporting 
to Congress. This way, the President could get economic advice from a 
source that is free from political attack. 


e 

Dividing tax sources between states and the federal government is high 
on Eisenhower’s long-term agenda. This week’s meeting of governors and 
Congressional leaders laid the groundwork for a divvying up. Biggest issue: 
the sales tax. This has been a state source up to now, but there’s a lot of 
pressure to make it a substitute for high federal income and corporate rates, 
either at the manufacturer or retailer level. Out of the White House delib- 
erations will finally come an Eisenhower policy. 
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Shoe Machines Ordered on 


@ United Shoe Machinery Corp. will have to sell its ma- 
chines as well as lease them if district court decision is upheld. 


@ Company must also license its patents, drop some 
subsidiaries selling accessories to the shoe trade. 

@ The decision follows the line of the glass industry 
case, may foreshadow ruling in pending IBM case. 


Government antitrusters have won 
the first round in their attack on United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. In the U.S. 
District Court in Boston last week, 
Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., ruled 
that the giant of the shoe industry is 
violating the Sherman antitrust act in 
the manufacture and distribution of 
shoe machinery (BW—Feb.21’53,p34). 

If the Supreme Court doesn’t upset 
the decision, United must change 


drastically its trade practices, some of 
which date back to Civil War days. In 
the main, Wyzanski’s decision would 
open up United’s patents on a license- 
and-royalty basis. It would force the 
pose as to sell as well as lease its own 


machines, and sheer off some subsidi- 
aries that supply accessories to the shoe 
industry. 

¢ Not First—This is the third major 
antitrust action in which compulsory 
leasing of machinery has been a key 
issue. The first was the famous glass 
industry case, which led in 1945 to an 
antitrust decision against Hartford Em- 
pire Co. (BW—Oct.13’45,p34), forcing 
that concern to sell its glass-making 
machinery to those who wished to pur- 
chase it outright. 

The second—actually two cases—in- 
volved American Can Co. and Conti- 
nental Can Co. and ended compulsory 
leasing of machinery in the can indus- 
try (BW—Jul.1’50,p21). Still another 
case involving leasing, against Interna- 
tional Business Machines, is pending 
(BW—Feb.2’52,p25). 

The United case was started by the 
Justice Dept. five years ago (BW—Dec. 
20°47,p21). The central fact of the 
case is that United, according to the 
court, supplies “over 75% and prob- 
ably 85% of the current demand in the 
American shoe machinery market.” 
The court found just one “important” 
competitor, Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corp., which makes machines for the 
cement process of shoemaking. 

e Record—In the past 10 years or so, 
United’s revenues oe zoomed. Reve- 
nucs, both domestic and foreign, grew 
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from $39-million a year in 1939 to 
$89.5-million in 1952. Of the latter 
amount, $51.3-million came from the 
domestic business, $28-million of that 
from royalties and rentals. Net income 
after taxes last year, both foreign and 
domestic, hit a thumping $9.9-million. 

‘Today the concern makes more than 
300 types of shoe machinery. It has 
dozens of subsidiaries here and abroad. 
They produce not only machinery but 
such shoe accessories as nails, eyelets, 
heels, laces, brushes, blacking, stains, 
and tools. It has achieved this posi- 
tion in part through the acquisition of 
some or all of the assets of 30 corpora- 
tions since 1916. 
¢ Satished—The government _ pretty 
much got what it wanted in the deci- 
sion. What it did not get was its de- 
mand that United be split into three 
sections. ( It couldn’t be cut into “three 
equal and viable parts,” said Wyzanski.) 
But the antitrusters say privately that 
they aren’t complaining, that the deci- 
sion satisfies them because they did get 
divestiture of some of the United 
subsidiaries making nails, tacks, eyelets, 
hooks, and grommets. 

At the same time, United must also 
cease its business as a distributor of 
certain allied products that it doesn’t 
make itself. This business comes to 
about $44-million a year. 
¢ Too Exclusive—As far as United’s 
patents go, the court decision requires 
the company to open up licensing on a 
royalty basis. This applics to patents 
currently held by United and to any 
that the company acquires in the fu- 
ture from outside sources. 

The court noted, however, that 
United’s “present dominance does not 
rest primarily on patents.” The leasing 
system is the heart of the company’s 
“market power.” Said the court: 

“United’s leases in the context of 
the present shoe machinery market 
have created barriers to the entry by 
competitors into the shoe machinery 
field.” 
¢ Upheaval—The court decision would 


i SE 


Sale 


make major changes in the company’s 
leasing practices. 

Some of United’s machines, for ex- 
ample, are leased on the basis of a s0- 
called “unit charge.” This simply 
means that the user pays United so 
much for each unit the machine turns 
out. But this isn’t all: United has in 
these contracts a “full capacity” clause 
This, according to the court, ties the 
user down and hurts competition by 
preventing him from buying any com 
peting machinery if United’s machine 
isn’t being used to its full capabilities. 
This clause must go. 

United also has what it calls “return 

charges,” set fees users must pay on re 
turning a machine to it. ‘The decision 
would climinate those charges that dis 
criminate against manufacturers who re 
turn United machinery to buy that of a 
competitor. The court states that 
“United, in accepting returns of ma 
chines before the lease has terminated, 
offers less favorable terms to a lessee 
who wishes to replace United's machine 
with a machine of outside manufacture, 
than to a lessee having some other 
reason for returning [it].”” (The court 
also cut the maximum time a lease may 
run from 10 to five years.) 
e Separation—The court order would 
also force United to segregate its charges 
for rentals and for service. United 
now has a package arrangement that 
forces the user to take service as a 
tie-in. If Wyzanski’s order goes through 
the Supreme Court intact, United in 
the future will have to charge for serv 
ice separately. 

The judge did sound one happy note, 
however. He pointed out that there 
was no complaint by customers about 
United’s machine servicing, which he 
lauded as prompt and efficient. But he 
found that this “practice of tying into 
one bundle the use of the machine and 
services” works to the advantage of 
the inefficient at the expense of the 
efficient, 

There are some interesting ramifica 
tions in the case. For example, United 
was found to be a monopoly in specific 
lines, but not in all. Exceptions: upper 
stitching and cement sole-attaching ma- 
chines. Antitrust people think this sets 
an important precedent: You don't 
have to be declared a monopolist in 
your entire field to be charged with 
monopoly, They think this may have 
some bearing when the courts consider 
the IBM case; the defendant claims 
that there are large areas in office ma- 
chinery that it doesn’t dominate 
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Why it will pay you to refurnish your office 


CO0D metal business 
furniture is @ 
COOD investment 


©GF Co. 1953 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 


EOPLE who work in offices need 
per tools to work with just as 
much as factory workers. With good 
tools—chairs, desks and files —they 
turn out more and better work and 
are happier. 


If you operate an office it costs you 
in any 10-year period a minimum of 
$30,000 per office employee for sal- 
ary. floor space and general overhead. 
For an investment of | to 2°) of that 
fixed expense—12 cents to 25 cents 
a day per employee over a 10-year 
period — you can equip your office 
with the finest metal business furni- 
ture that the market affords plus 
good lighting and attractive deco- 
rative surroundings. 


If you invest in such office equip- 
ment as Goodform aluminum chairs, 
Mode-Maker desks, and Super-Filer, 
the mechanized file, placed amidst 
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pleasant surroundings, here is what 
it can accomplish for you: 

1. Increase the amount of work turned 
out by each employee without increase 
in effort. 

2. Greatly improve employee morale 

3. Benefit employee health. 

. Improve customer relations. 

. Increase customer prestige. 

. Reduce absenteeism. 

. Attract high grade employees 

. Give you and your employees a great 
sense of satisfaction. 

You can secure all these things for a 
small investment in good metal busi- 
ness furniture which actually will 
pay for itself in a short period of 
time and yet will keep on providing 
these benefits for a business lifetime. 


To find out why it will pay you to 
refurnish your office, call your near- 
est GF distributor or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, 


Dept. B-14, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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GENERAL FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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G.E. gives you more for your motor dollar 


Whatever your motor requirements, whether 





Nearly ten years without a motor failure—that’s 
the performance of these G-E Tri-Clad* motors in 
the beet-sugar plant above. These motors are re- 
quired to drive vacuum and centrifugal pumps 
twenty-four hours a day, often seven days a week 
: . . typical of the service that G-E motors are 
performing every day throughout industry. Gen- 
eral Electric motors give you less maintenance, 
better performance, longer service. 


1/40 hp or 65,000 hp, General Electric has the 
engineering ‘“‘know-how”’ and a complete sales and 
service organization to give you more for your 
motor dollar. 

Contact your nedrby G-E Representative today 
for full information on the all-new fractional-hp 
motor or the famous G-E Tri-Clad motor. General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


*Reg. Trade-mark of General Electric Co: 


Y / 
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One qood reason for 
taking that 
ERN CALIFORNIA 


business trip now... 


Get a dividend of health and a bonus of 
fun...take that business trip to South- 
ern California now, while your office 
desk is snowbound, practically speaking. 

While you're doing your job here, you 
can get in sightseeing, relaxation, fun in 
the sun in midwinter 

Compurisons are unkind, but where— 
except in Southern California — would 
you drive to a steel mill through miles 
of fragrant orange groves? 


Or play a palm-fringed golf course... 


All-Year Club of Southern California, Dept. 2-H-2 
, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 


Please send me your free color folder, “PLanninc 
YOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA VACATION.” 


Name 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CAL! Street 


FORNIA, LTD. This advertisement 
sponsored by Los Angeles County 


Board of Supervisors for the citizens City 


of Glendale, Hollywood, Inglewood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 
other communities. 
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within sight of an ultra-modern shop- 
ping center? 

Where else in the world would you 
find a $5-billion market, desert, moun- 
tains, ocean, sunshine, winter race meets, 
plus the nation’s movie, radio and TV 
capital—all in one place? 


So let us send you our free color folder 
that gives full information on how to get 
the most out of a trip to Los Angeles 
County and all Southern California, 
Send the coupon below .. . today! 











State 
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PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 
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Lost Its Starch 


Supreme Court ruling 
takes stiffening out of law 
on cigarette shipments be- 
tween states. 


Enforcement of the federal law to 
prevent bootlegging of cigarettes across 
state lines has been crippled by a Su 
preme Court decision. The court held 
that shippers who fail to file required 
reports can be prosecuted only in the 
state where they are located, rather than 
in the state to which the shipment is 
made. 

The case involved two mail 
cers in taxless states—one in North 
Carolina, one in Virginia—which were 
shipping cigarettes to Louisiana, where 
the tax is 8¢ a pack. Louisiana brought 
suit against them in that state t 
the tax; Louisiana lost. 
¢ Well Aimed—The law was passed in 
1949 specifically to break up a big 
mail-order business in cigarettes that 
thrived on the difference in state excise 
taxes (BW—Oct.29'49,p46). Customers 
of the out-of-state concerns saved sev- 
crai pennies a pack by escaping pay 
ment of their state tax and, in some 
cases, a city tax. 

Under the law shippers ar 
to report all shipments of cigarettes to 
the taxing authorities of the states to 
which the shipments are made. Shipper 
violators of the law are liable to criminal 
penalties, if the injured state chooses 
to sue. 

Since mail-order shipment 
cases, are made between widely sep- 
arated states, the Supreme Court ruling 
makes it difficult and expensive to en 
force the law. Rep. Thomas A. Jen- 
kins, who authored the law intro- 
duced a bill intended to plug the gap. 
¢ Worked Before—The law was very 
successful until this decision came 
along, Jenkins says. Originally, he esti 
mates, the states were losing about $30- 
million of revenue as a result of inter- 
state shipments from taxless states. As 
soon as the law was passed the ship 
ments subsided, or the shippers began 
reporting information that bled the 
states to collect the taxes 

In some states this has meant more 
than $1l-million in revenu In Okla 
homa City,” Jenkins points out, “the 
postmaster was the biggest cigarette 
salesman in town. The lobby was 
stacked with cartons of out-of-state cig 
arettes, bought without payment of the 
3¢-per-pack state tax. This law put an 
end to that.” 

State finance officers ar 
mediate action on Jenkins’ bill, and he 
savs he will go right after the Wavs & 
Means Committee for hearing 
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Bullsgion introduces Two exciting 
ista-Dome te di #% 


BRN = 


Ney oe Pg ae 


Daily between 


CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY- 
ST. JOSEPH 


Ke 2 
De luxe Chair Coaches 
with adjustable leg rests 
-+. at thrifty fares 


aN le fy 

. Day or night . . . Burlington’s new Vista-Dome Zephyrs are 
your best travel buy between Chicago and Kansas City-St. Joseph. 
Distinctive Dining Cars Take your choice: 


oo» delici I 

a THE KANSAS CITY ZEPHYR —noon departures, early evening arrivals 
—for fast fine daytime travel in luxurious parlor observation-lounge 
or de luxe reclining -Seat chair coaches. 


THE AMERICAN ROYAL ZEPHYR —late-evening departures and early 
Parlor-Observation Car morning arrivals . . . speedy, restful overnight travel. Private rooms, 
seas ‘aed mae standard berths, de luxe coaches with reclining seats. Through cars, 
tiers Chicago-Kansas City, Chicago-St. Joseph. 


7 lw F 5— = 
a Vhs These sparkling-new stainless steel Zephyrs give fa Way of 


ara a ™ 
* you added pleasure every mile, every minute. And [es bp 
Private Rooms | 
cud tiandand Haste Zephyr Vista-Domes are for everyone—no seats ame 
(on American Royal Zephyr) reserved. 


r= |~ Next trip and every trip between Chicago and ; 
h Kansas City-St. Joseph... ride the Zephyrs ! Burlington 


“ Route 


Vista-Dome Dinette and There’s no extra fare on ANY Burlington train 
Club-Lounge Car 


/ 
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© Bolts are symbolic of 
all types of fasteners. And fasteners 
are, indeed, giants of industry. For 
the startling fact is that OVER 2% 
OF THE STEEL PRODUCED IS 
USED TO FASTEN THE REST 
TOGETHER! 

That’s why “It pays to pay atten- 
tion to fasteners”— to select care- 
fully for your particular needs. 

As leaders in the fastener indus- 
try, Lamson & Sessions holds the 
key to the solution of many fasten- 
er problems, Our experience and 
facilities are always at your disposal. 

THE LAMSON & SESSIONS CO, 


1979 W. 85 St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
Cleveland & Kent, O, ¢ Birmingham « Chicago. 


The home of “Quality Controlled” fasteners 
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_.. And Skits 


Broadway and Hollywood have done 
their bit to zip up sales meetings for 
consumer appliance distribut BW— 
Jan.17’53,p54). Now General Electric 
has turned on the glamor to promote 
its heavy goods—industrial pr ts and 
power distribution equipm« 

GE’s program, dubbed the Time of 
Your Life, got off to a start last week 
at Hershey, Pa. That was the first of 
33 two-day conferences to held in 
13 cities. In all, some 4,000 GE dis 
tributors’ salesmen will see it 

At the mectings, salesmen n how 
a product works and, abov: how to 
sell it. Between serious m¢ nts, girls 
in bathing suits, ventriloquist ind 
funnymen keep the boys interested 

A huge potential market—and a 
fiercely competitive one—is the stake in 
this sales promotion program. Accord- 
ing to GE president Ralph J. Cordiner, 
“as much electrical equipment will be 
purchased in the next 10 y« is has 
been produced in the past 75 
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Displa-Mobiles were inspired by Calder’s art form. These 
products, designed and sold by Berger-Amour, Chicago 
commercial artists, dangle from store ceilings and walls. 


As they move in air currents, they 


call customers’ attention to the products of some 40 national advertisers. 


New Medium 


of purchase display material, now con- 
centrate on mobile design and _pro- 
duction. 

¢ Hard Sell—Selling advertisers on the 
possibilities of the first commercial 
mobiles was no cinch, Berger and 
Amour found. It took almost a year 
to perfect their idea and to convince 
their first advertiser that the commer- 
cial mobiles would go over with deal- 
ers. Berger and Amour surveyed stores 
to prove that wasted overhead space in 
retail stores averaged as much as 6,000 
cu. ft. The mobiles, they argued, hang 
from the ceiling, take up no valuable 
counter or floor space. Air currents 
keep them in continuous motion; costly 
motors aren’t required. The advertiser 
can present several key copy messages, 
trademarks, and package sizes on a 
single mobile. The mobile’s life ex- 
pectancy would be considerably greater 
than that of conventional counter dis- 
plays. 
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The first advertiser to try the idea 
was Borg-Warner Corp.'s Norge Divi- 
sion. It ordered 25 Displa-Mobiles to 
test distributor reaction at its annual 
sales meeting in late 1950. The dis- 
tributors reacted with a bang, and a 
big reorder went to Berger-Amour. 
Norge dealers put up the mobiles and 
kept them up. ot Schlitz Brewing Co., 
Mengel Co., some Sealtest divisions of 
National Dairy Products Corp., Cape- 
hart-Farnsworth Corp., and Brown-For- 
man Distillers Corp. were among those 
who followed Norge’s lead. 
¢ Results Talk—Effectiveness of the 
mobile as a display medium is hard 
to measure statistically. But Berger- 
Amour reports that one enthusiastic 
Sealtest dealer credits his eightfold 
increase in half-gallon sales of ice cream 
to his mobile display. Pfeiffer Brewing 
Co., Detroit, in a dealer spot check, 
found that 60% of its dealers had 
mobiles flying six months after delivery. 
Verner Ginger Ale found one Detroit 
supermarket had more than 50 of its 
mobiles hanging in the aisles; Detroit 
beer stores frequently had three or four 





POST CARD 


J\DVERTISING 
the hard way... 


This Elliott Model 1500 both auto- 
matically feeds and addresses 
envelopes and post cards. 
































Then it prints an advertisement or 
notice on the other side of the cards 
from this post-card size stencil. 


Because the post cards are auto- 
matically fed, it does both address- 
ing and printing at the amazing 
speed of 100 cards per minute, 
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° ADDRESSING 
MACHINE CO. 


Dept. 8-151 Albany Street, Combridge, Mass. 


4, 
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OR WE'D SHOW YOU 


MECHANICAL 
MICRO-DRILLING 


A challenge to all instrument .and allied 
manufacturers! 

it is @ safe bet that you are using 9th 
Century basic design in your machines for 
small and microscopic drilling. New evail- 
able, 20th Century patented design . . 
new, revolutionary and thoroughly proved. 


You can increase drill life, vastly improve 
hole quality and save hundreds or many 
thousands of dollars, limited only by the 
scope of your operations. For the first 
time, as many as 1,000 holes at once — 
pereitel multiple drilling up to 100 holes 
na 3” diameter plate simultaneously. 


Investigate for your own sake. Now the 

standard of nen is “"NAJET"’ drilling 

equipment, drilis and technique. Write or 

call National Jet Company, Cumberland, 

Maryland. 

Also Distrbutors of American Optical Co. 
industrial Optical Equipment 


a & & 


NATIONAL JET COMPANY 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


AWere's how to win friends 





Give 
CUE 


Windproof Lighters 
Ddeal tor cits, 


AWARDS, PREMIUMS 
Your name or trade- 
mark attractively en- 
graved on a Bowers 
lighter will build good- 
will for you every day. 


chroma pocket lighter 
has the pull-out cose 
for easier, cleaner re- 
fueling. 
Nationally advertised BOWERS LIGHTERS are all 
windproof and UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. 
Top quality, low-priced, they're the leaders in style, 
quality, and dependability. Write for complete de- 
toils ond prices. 


BOWERS LIGHTER COMPANY 


DEPT. B, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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ART: 


of form in space.” 


the artist as 


Alexander Calder’s mobiles are described in James Johnson Sweeney's book on 
“the organization of contrasting movements and changing 
This one, in the Curt Valentin Gallery, New York City, 


relations 
is called Four 


Red, Four White, Four Black. Calder mobiles range in price from $100 to $3,000. 


Mobiles Give Advertisers 


DOODLES ON THIS PAPER DOILY 
were the start of Displa-Mobiles. 


At a casual luncheon tabl 
tion in a Chicago restaurant 
three years ago, a group of commer 
cial artists from a small art studio got 
talking about sculptor Alexander Cal 
der’s mobiles. 

Nobody at the luncheon 
members who first suggested that the 
mobile might work as a point of pur- 
chase advertising medium. But Sol Ber 
ger, a partner of the studio, and the rest 
of the group enthusiastically fell to 
doodling design ideas on their paper 
place doilies. “Berger decided the idea 
was worth trving, launched his firm, 
Berger-Amour, on designing and _ sell 
ing commercial mobiles 

Today about 40 national advertisers 
have used or are using Displa-Mobiles, 
the copyrighted trade name Berger 
Amour gave to its mobiles. Sol Berger, 
as director of creative design, and part 
ner Frederic D. Amour, in charge of 
sales, moved almost entirely into point 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 





Home gas appliance men can look for 
a good year in 1953, says Gas Appliance 
Mfrs. Assn. Predictions are for a 4% 
gain in shipments of gas-operated cen- 
tral heating equipment, a 5.8% gain in 
gas ranges, and a 4% gain in automatic 
gas water heaters. More materials plus 
greater availability of natural gas should 
do it, GAMA reports. 
* 


Price cuts across the board for Reming- 
ton Corp.’s room air conditioners have 
been announced. Cuts range from $10 
to $40 on consoles; window models are 
docked $20. Remington thinks it’s the 
first company to go in for wide-scale 
price cutting in these lines. 

+ 
Three out of five grocers stock soft 
goods, says Selling Research, Inc., a 
national store audit organization. Ny- 
lons are biggest sellers and best profit 
makers, with children’s socks a poor 
second. Only about four out of 100 
customers who come into the grocery 
buy soft goods there, though. And their 
soft goods purchases mostly run un- 
der $2. 

» 
The cigar industry topped by 100-mil- 
lion units last fall’s prediction that it 
would make and sell 6-billion smokes in 
1952, Cigar Institute of America says. 
That made 1952 the best cigar year 
since the early 20s, with the exception 
of 1942. Heavy promotion, modern 
packaging—for supermarkets and vend- 
ing machines—helped push sales up. 

« 
Low markups on TV sets, radios, and 
major appliances bother the National 
Retail Dry Goods Assn. It reports that 
department stores find these items un- 
profitable to carry. On the heels of the 
NRDGA survey, Admiral Corp. in- 
creased dealer markups 6% and more 
on some TV models. 

° 
A new paperbound reprint line comes 
into the field on April 16. Doubleday 
& Co. is bringing out Anchor Books, 
aimed at the highbrow market. Prices 
will range from 65¢ to $1.25. 

* 
The night opening controversy gocs on. 
De Pinna and Gunther-Jaeckel, swank 
New York specialty shops, washed out 
their open nights after a few months. 
James McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., 
and Oppenheim Collins & Co., have 
dropped their second night. 

. 
Baseball is a sport, not a business, says 
a federal court, and reserve clauses in 
player contracts do not violate anti- 
trust laws. The opinion upholds prior 
rulings, but the test case losers will ap- 


peal. 
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are used by 
24 nationally known 
corporations 


You’d recognize the names of these 
companies immediately, as among the 
largest and most important in the 
country. And they’re mighty careful 
buyers when investing their money. 
That’s why it’s worth remembering 
that their choice for volume cal- 
culating at least cost is Burroughs, 


When such companies buy—and 
keep on buying—Burroughs Calcu- 
lators, you can be sure they are con- 
vineced that a Burroughs gives the 
greatest possible efficiency and speed; 
and that Burroughs dependability 
and ease of operation mean savings in 
man-hours and operating costs. 


Why not discover for yourself how 
the Burroughs Calculator can save 
you time and money! Your local Bur- 
roughs representative will gladly dem- 
onstrate. You’ll find him listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book, 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever there’s business there’s 


This Burroughs has two registers to 
speed calculating. With it, the operator 
computes extensions, like quantity times 
unit cost, in the usual way. Then a 
touch of the operating bar transfers the 
result to the extra ‘“‘memory” of the 
MemoRegister. She can also su/tract 
items from the accumulations in the 
MemoRegister at the touch of a key. 
Thus, the operator never has to stop 
and note sub-totals with pencil and 
paper. She goes straight through, with- 
out interruption, to the final result, 


Burroughs 
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Trade Mark 


Magnaflux’ (mag’na-flix) 
a trade-mark of the Magnaflux Corpor- 
ation applied to its equipment and ma- 
terials for magnetic particle inspection 
to detect defects. Also a trade-mar 


: the Corporation itself. 


k of 


Most people are Ff 


1 bir Hames and what those 
names stand for in the ,. 


. We among them! 


Magnaflux Corporation pioneered non-destructive test- 
ing with inspection methods to detect defects that give 
industry low cost means to insure dependable quality. 
Result: better products at lower cost turned out with less 
waste, for more people. 


Magnaglo* and Zyglo* and certain other names are also 
trade-marks registered by us. They have become recog- 
nized symbols, for inspection equipment developed and 
sold by Magnaflux Corporation—used by more industries, 
for more inspection operations than all other methods 
combined! 


But “Magnaflux”* stands for even more than this. For 
users of Magnaflux", it stands for unlimited co-operation, 
counsel and research in non-destructive testing methods. 
It stands for the personal help of trained non-destructive 
testing engineers—for instruction schools and providing 
new information. All this is part of our service. 


If you'd like to know more about Magnaflux Corporation 
—its people and its methods—write for the booklet “See- 
ing Isn't Always Believing.” Hundreds of businessmen 
and executives have found it interesting reading. 


MAGNAFLUX’ 


€Cr. 
Pa s 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office 


“” 
A 
Ope’ 


MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Highwey @ Chicago 31, Iilinols 


New York 36 « © Cleveland 15 « Detroit 11 
Dallas 9 © Los Angeles 58 





mobiles from different advert hang- 
ing from their ceilings. Capehart-Farns- 
worth used a cardboard with 
punch-outs to make Christmas tree 
ornaments as a give-away a year ago last 
Christmas, distributed 200,000 sheets. 
¢ Quantity No Object—Displa-Mo- 
biles from Berger-Amour can cost as 
little as 25¢ apiece on quantity orders 
for very simple, small ones; as much as 
$5 or $6 for large, elaborate structures. 
The firm has made up from as few as 
100 for one manufacturer to 25,000- 
30,000. Its biggest single order so far 
was 35,000 for a large brewery to dis- 
tribute to retail beer outlets 

Berger and Amour won't give any 
dollar volume figures for their business. 
The firm now has 13 employees, includ- 
ing an art staff of five, and Fast and 
West Coast sales representatives. 
¢QOn the Bandwagon—Since Berger- 
Amour pioneered with commercial mo- 
biles, plenty of other commercial art 
studios and display designers have gone 
into the field. But “it takes a little 
knowhow and experience to design one 
properly, get the right balance, and 
come out on cost,” says Berger. 

Berger and Amour are themselves 
great admirers of Calder’s mobiles as 
fine art forms. “‘We’d like very much 
to buy one of Calder’s mobiles to hang 
in the new offices the firm is moving 
into in a few months. We feel it would 
be most appropriate,” says Berger. 
Calder’s only comment on the commer- 
cial adaption of his art form is, “It 
doesn’t interest me.” 


heet 


, / 

Feel ‘em, Buy ‘em 

The prepackaging trend makes it tough for 
shoppers to get at a product, give it the 
“feel” test. In items such as sheets, this 
can balk sales. Pequot Mills has this an- 
swer, its registered Sheet Selector, for 
counter displays. The revolving selector lets 
a buyer handle swatches (before and after 
laundering) of four types of Pequot sheets. 
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for Vaneaxial Fans . . . Compressors, Vacuum 
Pumps and Boosters . . . Oxygen Generators 


Left: Looking up 
from the quick- 
freeze room be- 
low a Joy Axi- 
vane Fan. Note 
the compact, eco- 
nomical use of 
space and the 
simple mounting. 


Sal 





A West Coast quick-freezing plant boasts an effective 
operation that utilizes 24 Joy 7% HP Series 1000 
Axivane Fans, installed in two groups of 12 each 

Note the illustration above. The upper floor contains 
freezing coils and a row of 12 fans. The floor below 
is partitioned into narrow freezing tunnels, each 
served independently by a single Joy fan. 

As air passes through the freezing coils, it is cooled 
to between —30° and —35°. This sub-zero air is 
propelled down and through the tunnels below, which 
contain pallets of meat, vegetables, fruit, etc. to be 
quick-frozen. After passing over the food, the air is 
again cooled and circulated. At full plant load, each 
12-fan battery handles 242,000 CFM of air. 

The relatively quiet operation, light weight, com- 
pactness and low power consumption of Joy Axivane 
Fans—due to the unmatched efficiency of their vaneaxial! 
design—have proved rea/ advantages on this job 
Their in-line construction also saves space, since each 
fan can be mounted right in its short, vertical duct 
In addition, extreme flexibility of operation is made 
possible by the adjustable blades, a siandard Joy 
feature. @ Let us help you to get best results on your 
fan problems. Joy Manufacturing Company, Oliver Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Company 
(Canada) Limited, Galt, Ontario. 
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with the best! 
positive proof... 


STROMBERG 


Today's biggest value in an electric 
time recorder is this Stromberg 14, 
It is built better, works easier, 
lasts longer and is low priced. It’s 
the timing answer for every size 
and type of business. 


get your copy of 
“for every working minute” 
write to 








INSTANT CREAM has the same selling points as instant coffee. It’s the latest in... 


The Story of the Instants 


Convenience has always been a good 
selling angle. People like to have things 
made easy for them. ‘That explains why 
the instant coffee market grows fatter 
every year. It also explains why the 
makers of Pream (picture)—the new, 

owdered, instant cream—think they 
om come up with the first new, fast- 
moving dairy product in years. 

Pream is made by M & R Dictetic 
Laboratories, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio. 
A vacuum-packed, 4-0z. can sells for 
around 30¢. It’s being sold right now 
in 30 major markets—backed by an ex- 
tensive advertising campaign. 

Pream can be used in any cup of 
coffee, soluble or otherwise. It seems 
to answer the same demand as instaat 
coffee: a product that can be stored 
without spoiling, and prepared (1) in a 
hurry and (2) in small quantities. 
¢ Trend in Laziness—A dozen years 
ago, soluble coffee was a relatively high 
priced specialty item, and the idea for 
Pream was just going into the labora- 
tory. Today virtually every coffee maker 
has a concentrate on the market. Like 
Pream, these concentrates are being 
pushed hard. They're hawked on tele- 
vision shows, sprawled across full-page 
magazine ads. And they're filling large 
chunks of space in the groceries. ‘The 
trade estimates that last year’s sales 


volume in coffee concentrates was about 
$135-million. Their share of the total 
coffee market, some say, is lk than 
8%; others report it’s as high as 18% 
and this in the face of a decreasing 
consumption of all types of coffe: 
¢ Sales Aids—The popularity of instant 
coffee is due partly to its convenience, 
partly to heavy promotion here are 
three other, less obvious, re: behind 
its growth: 

The War: In 1940 the two best- 
known brands of soluble coffee were G. 
Washington's, made by American Home 
Foods, Inc., and Nescafe. Nescafe was 
introduced by Nestle Co., Inc., in 1939, 
and going into the war it was probably 
the better known of the two. During 
the war, millions of G.I.’s first met Nes- 
cafe and other solubles. Army emer- 
gency rations carried little packages of 
it. Coffee people say the war got the 
solubles off their mark. Big outfits like 
Borden Co. began to make it for the 
government, and the army gave a lot 
of men a chance to try it out. After the 
war, the big companies kept right on 
making it. 

Price: Back when solubk ffee was 
a specialty item, it cost a lot more than 
regular coffee. As a result, it was sel 
dom bought as a substitute for regular 
coffee. Now, solubles are being oftcred 
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We want to do a job for you. 


Give us your confidence 





We have a staff of men with high 
ratings as plant location specialists. 
They have many years of experience, 
in a department of the Norfolk and 
Western Railway which for more 
than 50 years has helped manufac- 
turers find plant sites suited to their 
particular needs. 

We operate in a growing territory 
that offers many of the “absolute 
must” advantages, plus many “extra” 
advantages, and our plant location 
specialists know this territory served 
by the N. & W. They understand the 


problems of manufacture as related to 





















LET OUR PLANT LOCATION SPECIALISTS HELP YOU 
IDEAL SITE FOR YOUR NEW FACTORY 


location, and they know the importance of 
operating quietly ... to serve you best. 

It’s easy to tell you about the 
general industrial advantages of The 
Land of Plenty* — but to show you 
exactly what there is here for you, 
our plant location specialists need 
specific information on your require- 
ments. And they will give you the 
specific information you need. Get 
in touch with them — write, wire or 
call The Industrial and Agricultural 
Dept., Drawer B-601, or Telephone 
4-1451 — Extension 474, Norfolk and 


Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Manpower, Raw Materials, Power and Water, 
Precision Transportation, Bituminous Coal, 
Taxes, Nearness to National Markets, Port 
Facilities For World Markets, Good Communities, 
Fair Real Estate Values and Plenty of Room to 
Grow —all are favorable to industry in THE 
LAND OF PLENTY. 


orfolk... Westotse. 


RAILWAY 






* THE SIX GREAT STATES SERVED BY THE NORFOLK AND WESTERN— 


VIRGINIA « WEST VIRGINIA « OHIO 
NORTH CAROLINA « MARYLAND « KENTUCKY 





















Signs of Alert Management... 


In plant after plant today, you'll see these “signs of the ttmes”’. .. our Lake 
Erie nameplates, What do they mean? Briefly, they represent manage- 
ment's discovery that present-day Lake Erie hydraulic presses are vital pro- 
duction tools... that they lower costs, increase plant output and improve 
product quality. Management is confirming this fact with a big capital 
investment and it’s paying dividends. Have you looked into the advan- 


tages of Lake Erie hydraulic presses for your production? Do it today... 


PHOTO ABOVE wis recently taken in the Norris-Thermador Cor- 
poration plant in Los Angeles. It shows three of a battery of 26 
Lake Erie Hydraulic Presses ranging in capacity from 55 tons to 
6,000 tons, From bathtubs to shell casings, hydraulic presses are 
unmatched for versatility and present limitless opportunities for 


production economies, 


Wiss 


ENGINEERING CORP 











BUFFALO.NY. US.A 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND DIE CASTING MACHINES 
General Offices and Plant 
700 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y. 
District Offices in 
New York ¢ Cuicaco ¢ Derrorr and PrrrssurGH 
Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
Jnited States and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada lron Foundries Ltd. 

LAKE ERIE @ 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs— 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vuleanizing—Laminating—Stereotype Molding—Matrix Forming—Briquetting—Baling—Special Purpose. 
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as an economy item. They are adver- 
tised as making more cups for less 
money than regular coffee. 

Vendors: One of concentrated cof- 
fee’s best markets is the coffee vending 
machine trade. In fact, such machines 
would probably be unable to operate 
without concentrates. According to 
Vend magazine, nearly 720-million cups 
of coffee were poured by the automatic 
venders in 1952. 
¢ Goings-On—There are three definite 
trends in the instant coffee field to- 
day. First, there’s the idea of ganging 
up on costs. 

It’s no simple process for a coffee 
maker to start producing soluble coffee. 
One trade executive says the plant alone 
can cost from $500,000 to $1-million. 
On top of this, there’s the cost of r 
search (technical knowledge in the field 
is sparse), and the fact that a plant, 
to be efficient, has to operate all the 
time: A small company might have 
trouble selling the entire output of 
such a full-time production schedule. 

A group of 10 smallish coffee makers 
have found a novel way to minimize 
these high costs. Two years ago Joseph 
Martinson & Co., Inc., and nine other 
companies formed Tenco, Inc. ‘Tenco’s 
plant in Linden, N. J., exist 1 serv- 
ice operation for its ten Owning com- 
panies. At the plant, soluble coffee is 
processed and packaged for cach mem- 
ber. 
¢ New Angles—A second trend is to- 
ward new types of competition. Other 
instant-type coffees have jostled into the 
market. There are Steepolator coffee 
bags, which work like tea bags (BW— 
Oct.25’52,p46). Chase & Sanborn 
(Standard Brands, Inc.) and Schroeder 
Products, Inc., along with other com- 
panies, make frozen coffee concentrates. 
Holiday Brands, Inc., produces crystal- 
line coffee concentrate, and both 
Schroeder and G. Washington make 
liquid concentrates. 
¢ Nothing Added—The third trend is 
toward “100% pure” solubles. Previ- 
ously, soluble makers have fallen into 
two camps. There were the “cafe’’ types. 
These included Nescafe, Chase & San- 
born, and G. Washington. ‘This type is 

art coffee, part added carbohydrates 
rhe other camp made the “pure” cof- 
fee. This group included Borden, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.’s Maxwell House and 
Sanka, and several others. The “pure” 
coffees are straight coffee, with nothing 
added. The “cafe” types come in con- 
tainers twice as large as those used for 
the “pure.” But both varieties sell 
in the same price range, and make 
approximately the same number of cups 
of coffee for the same amount of money. 

This winter, it looks as if the “‘cafe” 
camp is about to fold up its tents. 
Chase & Sanborn switched over to 
“pure” in 1952. Nestle is about to 
bring out its first 100% coffee. 
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bolstering power shares. Over the past 
70 years, the privately owned electric 
utilities have grown into the nation’s 
third-largest industry. 

In 1952—despite the June-July stop- 
page in the steel industry, the high 
manufacturing costs generally, the 
slump in sales felt in many lines, plus 
the other unfavorable factors that 
hampered many production schedules 
and sent industrial earnings skidding 
(BW —Keb.7'52,p28)—electric —_ utilities 
chalked up quite a record: 

¢ Power production moved up for 
the seventh straight year. Its total: more 
than 325-billion kwh., about 8% better 
than 1951’s record. 

e Gross revenues went through 
the ceiling for the fourteenth consecu- 
tive year. Their tally: around $5.4-bil- 
lion. That's $445-million, or 10%, 
ahead of 1951’s all-time high. 

e Net income added up to $932- 
million, another record. That's $106- 
million, or 12.8%, better than in 1951, 
and $101-million, or 12.1%, greater 
than in 1950, when the trade had its 
most profitable year. 
¢ Revenue Up-—It’s easy to see why 
electric power producers did so much 
better than most other segments of 
business last year. 

Industrial production, in spite of the 
steel strike, averaged out at the highest 
levels in history. As a result, industrial 
power sales showed an increase of 
nearly 5% on a kilowatt-hour basis. 
Up even more sharply, however, was 
the demand of more important users. 
Residential customers, for example, con- 
sumed close to 13% more power than 
in 1951; and “commercial” customer 
demand rose by more than 8.5%. 

To some extent, the better percent- 
age scored in gross revenues reflects 
higher rates. Helping out, too, was the 
trade’s increased industrial load. But it 
was the increased power demands of the 
residential and commercial customers 
that really turned the trick. On their 
bills, cach kilowatt-hour used brings in 
far greater revenue than do those of 
industry. 
¢ Costs Chopped—Better control over 
expenses also helped profits last year. 
lor example, the percentage of power 
produced by low-cost hydro generation 
was up sharply above 1951. Other 
economics stemmed from the increasing 
amount of new, modern steam-gen- 
crating plants put into operation during 
the period. (Fuel costs, for instance, 
absorbed but 15.6% of gross in the 
first nine months compared with 16.2% 
in the same 1951 period.) Wages also 
remained relatively stable, as did other 
miscellaneous costs. 
¢A Few Bugs—Expansion itself has 
brought a few troubles. Much of it 
has been financed through money ac- 
crued in depreciation accounts and 
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Your National Stationer Offers You 


EVYEFICIENCY 


vat Ou? 




















... with Stock Accounting Forms on Cool Green 


EYE-EASE PAPERS 


These National stock forms on restful green-white Eye-Ease, 

save time, money and eyes! The‘‘stock’’ feature alone is a‘‘ buy”’ 
—-combined with error-preventing 
Eye-Ease, you gett EVERYTHING 
in just the form you want for efficient 
bookkeeping. Even if you don’t do 
the actual paper work yourself — 
remember, Eye-Ease is easier on 
your own eyes too! 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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Why Investors Still Prefer Utilities 
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One Good Reason: Their Business Is Still Booming. Last Year... 


++» Power output reached 
new highs... 

¢7 Billions of KWH ; 
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“This is a good time to consider 
switching from your cyclical, 
quality industrial issues to some of the 
better-grade clectric power shares.” 

Vhat’s the advice that many of Wall 
Strect’s market students have been 
handing out to clients in recent months 
(BW—Oct.11'52,p144). By and large, 
it has turned out to be pretty good 
advice. 

A look at the top chart (above) will 
show you how tenaciously utilities in 
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Power Companies Are Feeling Their Oats 


off a bull market, their popula 
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general have clung to their gains lately, 
while industrials have _ persistently 
drifted to ever lower levels. 
¢ Sturdy Stock—Several things account 
for the utilities’ superior market per- 
formance. One of the most important 
is that the group has the reputation of 
being shockproof. These are uncertain 
times. And history has proved that, 
when the economic wind blows cold, 
most utilities are hardy. 

Normally, when inflation fears touch 
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WE LINK DRILLING 


Linking a drilling rig in Texas to a 
motor car in Maine requires the use of 
millions of feet of different types of 
hose. Hose for mud to cool and lubri- 
cate the bit that drills for oil . . . hose 
to load and unload tankers and tank 
cars .. . hose to feed fuel oil to your 
home and gasoline to your car. Without 
hose, the petroleum industry couldn’t 
function. 


In all phases of the industry . . . drilling, 
processing, refining and distributing . . . 
wherever hose is essential, Hewitt- 


HEWITT 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: 
RESTFOAM DIVISION: 


TO DRIVING 


Robins is recognized as a pioneer. To- 
day, we make over 50 different types of 
specialized hose for petroleum products 
alone. In addition, the industry also 
uses Hewitt-Robins hose for handling 
air, steam, water, mud and chemicals. 


Whatever your need for hose, Hewitt- 
Robins can meet it. We make more 
than 1000 different types. And whether 
it’s hose to handle liquids or gases... . 
conveyor belts or machinery to move 
or process solids in bulk, you will find 


that Hewitt-Robins has the answer. 


* 

. 

. & : rR 
Ad 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 

Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
Designing and constructing materials handling systems 

Restfoam” pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corporation 





Your railroad station is... 


a short ride... 


You can usually cab to the train 
from your office in moments. That 
means you need not cut your busi- 
ness day short to get aboard your 
Pullman on time. 


ora few strides 


The station is so close you can often 
reach it on foot. Remember, that 
when you Go Pullman, you don’t have 
to make a “cross country hop” to get 
aboard the train. 


Take it easy 


Go Puttman 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 


COPYRIGHT 1003, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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from retained carnings. Nevertheless, 
huge sums of new money have had to 
be obtained through new security issues. 
Since 1946 outstanding funded debt 
has risen by about two-thirds, to around 
$11.3-billion. 

Obviously, this trend been re- 
flected in the trade’s fixed-charge load. 
Last year the rise in such payments 
absorbed as much as 8 f all the gain 
recorded in the electric power com- 
panics’ gross revenues 

‘Taxwise, too, the power industry’s 

position isn't too hot. In 1952 pay- 
ments to federal and local governments 
rose 7% to their highest total on 
record: $1.2-billion. What's more, in 
the process they absorbed about 22.7¢ 
of each revenue dollar taken in at the 
cashier's window. In only one peacc 
time year—1951, when 23.1% of gross 
was gobbled up by taxes—has the ratio 
been greater. 
e Tax Aid—True, the trade could have 
fared much worse in this respect. In 
late 1951 the 34% federal excise tax 
levied on revenues from residential and 
commercial customers was repealed. 
This saved the power companies a lot 
last vear. 

Also, along with the railroads, the 
power industry is virtually exempt from 
the excess-profits tax now in operation. 
Such companies become vulnerable only 
when their earnings exceed 6% of their 
invested capital. Lately, profits of the 
electric utility group haven't moved any- 
where near that limit—in spite of the 
gains recorded. The trade’s return on 
its increasing plant investment has been 
hovering around a 5% level 

In spite of these bits of blue sky, last 
year's hike in tax payments was no 
joke: The rise ate up about 18% of all 
the gain in gross revenue 

Obviously, individual fiscal showings 
for 1952 varied considerablh 

lor instance, Southern California 
Edison was able to carry through to 
net more than half of the 7.5% in- 
crease it showed in gross revenues, 
thus hike its carnings total 24%, the 
average for the industry. On an increase 
of 12.3% in gross, Pacific Gas & 
Electric was able to up its net 27%, 
thanks to its ability to retain about 
33% of its revenue gains. Florida Power 
Corp. did even better. Almost half of 
the 15% rise it showed in revenues 
turned up in net when its books were 
balanced. As a result, its profit total 
showed a 68% rise for the year 
¢ Selling Stock—Not all this increase 
in carnings is showing up in the per 
share totals on the trade's outstanding 
common stock. While sales of debt 
obligations to finance its postwar ex- 
pansion program have been huge, 
utilities have also had heftv new stock 
offerings. Last year they sold $201- 
million of new preferred compared with 
$182-million in 1951; $436-million of 
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new common was offered, compared 
with 1951’s $346-million. 

Obviously, all this has been causing 
some dilution of common stock earn- 
ings. Most Wall Streeters, however, 
think the worst is over. Last year 37 of 
the 102 utility commons listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange felt sure 
enough of themselves in this respect to 
increase their dividend payments. 
¢ Going Strong—What’s the outlook 
for the trade over the coming 
months? Good, according to the trade 
and Streeters who keep in close touch 
with its affairs. Some, even, are looking 
for an additional 10% hike in earn- 
ings this year as the result of further 
increases in power output, some higher 
rates, and continued control over ex- 
penses. What’s more, current dividend 
rates aren’t just expected to be main- 
tained. In some cases, increases may be 


E-Bond Sales 


seen, to facilitate marketing the big 
amount of new stock that must still be 
sold to help finance unfinished  ex- 
pansion programs. 

¢ Yields Off—Here and there a few 
skeptics are beginning to feel that 
utilities are no longer so attractive as 
they once were. And there’s some 
basis for their pessimism: Recent buy- 
ing among such issues, for instance, 
has sent the yield of Standard & Poor's 
utility common stock index down to 
aound a 5% level, compared with 
5.5% some months back. 

However, the consensus is that 
utilities will continue to be a favorite 
buy of many smart “pro” investment 
managers. Their recent buying, from all 
reports, is one of the big reasons why 
the group has been able to stay so much 
closer to its 1949-53 bull market high 
than have the industrials. 


Good Omen for the Treasury 


continues, it will simplify the Treas- 
ury’s giant refunding problem. About 


The ‘Treasury’s new debt-manage 
ment expert, W. Randolph Burgess 
(BW—Dec.20°52,p70) had pleasant 
news to announce last week. For the 
first time since the Korean war started, 
monthly sales of Series E savings bonds 
have been greater than turn-ins (chart). 

And from another Treasury source 
last week came data indicating that 
holders of about 70% of maturing E 
bonds are deciding to hold them on 
into the extra 10-year period that Con- 
gress authorized last year. If this trend 
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$5.1-billion of the E’s mature this 
year, around $15-billion between now 
and the end of 1955. 

¢ Sugar—The situation on E-bonds 
looks good to the Treasury. Burgess 
says that it plans “no changes” in terms 
or interest rates on the E’s or on the 
new H-bonds. The last Secretary of 
the Treasury, John W. Snyder, sweet- 
encd the terms of the E-bond last May 
(BW —Mavy3’52,p31), and boosted the 





For the 


FLIGHT TIME 


of your life 


fly PAL 


ROUTE OF THE Orient-Star- 


On your next trip, fly the airline expe- 
rienced world travelers choose! Enjoy 
PAL's famed “guest of honor'’ service, 
complimentary cocktails, snacks and ex- 
cellent hot meals. You'll appreciate too, 
the luxurious restfulness of bed size 
berths and Ful-Rest lounge chairs. 


DeLuxe DC-6B and DC-6 service 


@ SAN FRANCISCO TO MANILA: 
Twice weekly via Honolulu and Guam. 


@ ORIENT SERVICES: 
Twice weekly to Hong Kong, Okinawa, 
Tokyo, Formosa. Connections to Bangkok, 
Singapore, Indonesia, Australia. 


@ MANILA TO LONDON: 
Twice weekly via Calcutta, Karachi, Tel 
Aviv, Rome and Madrid or Zurich/ 
Frankfurt. 


See your travel agent, or | 
pa 2, 
| PuitiPPine Ain Lines 


DEPENDABILITY ... spanning 9/4 of the world 


SAN FRANCISCO «© NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON, D.C. + LOS ANGELES « HONOLULU 
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PIPE FITTINGS 


offer dependability 
safeguarded by 
advanced metallurgy 














Year after year...in all kinds of service... 
Ladish Controlled Quality Fittings set new 
standards of reliability. One reason is the strong 
reliance on technical progress. Every new facil- 
ity and advanced technique of modern metal- 
lurgy is fully utilized to develop’ desirable 
physical properties to maximum limits... while 
unrelenting test procedures continuously safe- 
guard metallurgical soundness and provide users 
with authentic data proving the complete de- 
pendability of every Ladish Fitting. 


TO MARK PROGRESS 








? 4 4 
THE COMPLETE Contollid Yualily FITTINGS LINE 
PRODUCED UNDER ONE ROOF... ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


LADISH CO. 


CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE SUBURE 


District Officer, New York © Buffalo © Pittsburgh © Philodeiphia « Cleveland « Chicego « St. Poul 


St Love © Atlanta « Houston « Tulsa © Los Angeles Son Francisco  Hovone « Mexico City « Branttord, Ont 


C6 dLoR .02¥.3986 OCD 
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IT TAKES MANY SKILLS to build a newsprint mill, even more to build 
the first one in India! That's what Esasco is doing at Nepanagar, India, 
Purchase of equipment and supervision of installation and operation are 
part of Esasco’s responsibility. 


ON THE PO RIVER, near Torino, Italy, the Moncalieri Steam Electric 
Station will be constructed. Esasco engineers are handling the design of 
this 37,500 KW plant and, in addition, purchasing and expediting materials 
and equipment for the Azienda Elettrica Municipale di Torino. 


1N JAPAN, as a member firm of Overseas Consultants, Inc., Esasco 
is supervising design and construction of this dam. To be part of 
the Kamishiiba Hydro-Electric Development of the Kyushu Electric 
Power Co., it will be the first arch dam constructed in Japan. 


MODERN GREECE meets ancient Greece where the Aliveri Steam 
Electric Station is being built, as part of a new power system. At 
the right of the photo, stands a centuries-old signal tower. When 
completed the new system will include 3 hydro plants 


HOW ONE U.S. FIRM IS HELPING TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD 


If you need a new plant . 


For nearly fifty years Epasco has been one of the world’s leading firms 
of engineers, constructors, and business consultants. The design and 
construction services of Epasco are utilized by large and small com- 
panies in practically every field of business and industry in the United 
States. Today, in addition to its clients in this country, Esasco is 
serving many clients in foreign countries—helping them rebuild war- 
torn nations, speed industrial progress, and introduce modern tech- 
nological improvements, 


Pictured on these pages are six typical Epasco projects overseas, 
illustrating the many different types of installations Esasco handles 
from start to finish. Because Esasco integrates many skilled men and 
many specialized services into one smooth-working organization, it is 
equipped to do an entire job, or any phase of it, any place in the world. 


IN BRAZI?’., the Piexoto Hy- 
dro-Electric Development will 
have an ultimate capacity of 
400,000 KW. Cia Paulista de 
Forca e Luz, a subsidiary of 
American & Foreign Power 
Co. serving most of the inte- 
rior of the State of Sao Paulo, 
engaged Esasco for the job. 


tNDIA'S Bombay Harbor is the location of 
the Trombay Thermal Electric Station, a 125,000 
KW plant. Esasco is handling the engineering and 
construction, the training of Indian personnel and 
starting up of this modern station which embodies 
semi-outdoor design for the Tata Power Co., Ltd. 





. OF want to improve your present 
We have a booklet called 
that describes our services 
Ebasco Services 


N. Be 


facilities . . . Esasco can help you 
“The Inside Story of Outside Help” 
in detail. May we send you a copy? Address 
Incorporated, Dept. C, Two Rector St., New York 6, 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED Foglia Se 


a ASCOR 


% 
/ 
*tes 


NEW YORK , CHICAGO * Po 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ce a aguner 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering ‘ Design & Construction 

Financial « Industnal Relations - inspection & Expediting « insurance, Pensions and 

Safety - Purchasing - Rates & Pricing « Research « Salas & Public Relations « Space 
Plarning « Systems & Methods « Taxes « Traffic + Washington Office 
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WE EXPECT the motor to roar when we push the starter, the wipers to swish away rain, the heater 
to pour out warmth. Berylco parts make this possible. For parts and key numbers, see below. 


STRENGTH PLUS CONDUCTIVITY 


Beryllium copper supplies the automotive 


industry with reliable low-cost answers 


The element beryllium was an 
18th century discovery which didn’t 
amount to a tinker’s dam until it 
was alloyed with copper in the 
1930s. The result: miraculous. The 
new alloy retained the good con- 
ductivity and corrosion resistance of 
copper, with the strength and hard- 
ness of many steels. 

Alert car manufacturers, always 
on the lookout for reliable materials 
which will give long life and elimi- 
nate costly breakdowns, were among 
the first to use Berylco beryllium 
copper. It now appears in many 
small—but essential—parts of your 
car. Engineers know these parts will 
function perfectly for millions of 
cycles without relaxation or loss of 
strength or conductivity. 

The outlook for expanded use of 
beryllium copper is extremely favor- 
able, Increased supplies of beryl ore 
and domestic mining activities will 
undoubtedly mean (1) the develop- 
ment of new alloys and (2) a sub- 
stantial addition to the thousands of 
applications now in use. Manufac- 
turers who would like to take 
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advantage of this versatile alloy are 
invited to share the experience and 
know-how of the world’s largest 
producer. For information, write 
Tue BERYLLIUM CORPORATION, 
Dept. 3B, Reading 20, Pa. 


Tomorrow’s products are planned today 


—with Berylco beryllium copper 


Shown here are the Berylco parts numbered in 
the 1953 car above—a few of the many which 
help deliver top performance. Reading across, 
they are (1) wire clips; (2) dimmer switch 
terminals; (3) antenna raiser; (4) windshield 
wiper springs; (5) cigar lighter contact; 
(6) heater control; (7) door switch spring. 





rate slightly. Snyder also introduce d the 
H-bond, which, like the E-bond, may 
be bought only by individuals, but 
which differs from the other by paving 
interest semiannually instead of rising 
in value gradually until maturity. 

You can see from th hart that 
Snyder’s sweeteners may have had some- 
thing to do with boosting sales and 
ee turn-ins. But a lot of finan- 
cial people have argued that he didn’t 
go far enough. Since the clection, there 
has been talk that the n Admini 
tration would boost the present 3% 
interest rate on these savings bonds. 
However, Burgess has revealed that, 
the week before last, a committee of 
the American Bankers Assn. agreed with 
the Treasury that the present bonds are 
“attractive as to rates and terms.” 

e Public Confidence—In a sense, vou 
can consider the relationship between 
the sales curve on E-bonds and the 
curve of redemptions as an index of 
public confidence in the purchasing 
power of the dollar. (Sales of I's, 
which don’t amount to much vet, ar 
included with the E’s in the chart.) 

For when sophisticated investors get 
worried about inflation, they tend to 
shift out of fixed-interest sccuritics and 
buy equities. That’s why big holders of 
E-bonds have been quicker than small 
holders to cash in their bonds. But 
now, as the cost of living levels off and 
confidence in a stable price level rises, 
E-bonds are getting casier to sell. 

e Different View—This isn’t the wavy 
most small holders of E-bonds would 
put it—though the end effects are the 
same. When they think that for any 
reason consumers’ goods are going to 
get more expensive, they are tempted 
to cash in their bonds and buy things 
they had been planning to buy later. 

You can see how turn-ins jumped 
during the two buying “panics” that 
followed the start of the Korean war. 
The first came just after the North 
Koreans launched their invasion, the 
second after the Chinese Reds came 
into the war. In their own way, small 
savers were doing what big investors 
were also doing—shifting out of debt 
obligations into ownership 
e Another Reason—The sales curve has 
risen, and the redemption curve has 
gone down; but the ‘Treasury may not 
be out of the woods yet on F-bonds 
For January normally is a month when 
sales jump, anyway. In past vears, 
those investors who wanted E’s often 
bought their annual quota in January. 
(The quota on E’s used to be $10,000, 
was boosted to $20,000 last Mav.) And 
now there is also the H-bond, designed 
to appeal to the type of investor who 
buys in big chunks. This “limit buying” 
may have been responsible for driving 
sales above turn-ins this January, and 
probably won’t help sales much in Feb 
ruary. 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 12, 1953 to 
: stockholders of record at the close 
Stonds t of business February 24, 1953. 
ands fo reason... owner opera B. E. HUTCHINSON 


tion logically assures you a more 





Chairman, Finance Committee 





personal attention to your comfort 
and convenience. Baltimore's best. 











| Interested in 


“Jaxsfiee name? 


There’s but one answer to that, especially for investors. 
More and more of us are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in permissible relief from the income tax burden. 
Fortunately, there not only is tax relief but for many 
there’s actually extra income in the tax-exempt yield 
offered by state and municipal bonds. You might find it 
highly advantageous to look into these attractively priced 














issues with your own portfolio in mind. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 * 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Our up-to-date comparison chart— 
“Tax-Exempt vs Taxable Bonds” —pre- 
sents clear tabulations to help you deter- 
mine the degree of tax relief an investor 
in your income bracket may expect 
from municipals. Send for it, together 
with our latest list of selected tax-free 
bond offerings. No cost or obligation 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 

123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
USE Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 

obligation, new folder “Tax-Exempt vs Tax- 
THIS able Bonds’ and current list of bond offerings. 


REQUEST 
FORM 












































Nonpar Banking... 


- . . may be outlawed 
in North Carolina. Business- 
men say exchange fees on 
checks are embarrassing. 


In a few scattered states around the 
country, some rural banks still follow 
the ancient practice of charging ex- 
change fees on out-of-town payment of 
checks drawn on them. ‘This some- 
times embarrasses their depositors. And 
it also annoys the Federal Reserve 
Board, which forbids its member banks 
to charge exchange fees or to absorb 
such charges when they present checks 
to these “nonpar” banks for payment. 

In cooperation with local business- 
men, FRB has encouraged a number 
of state legislatures to outlaw exchange 
fees (BW—Mar.22’47,p79). This week 
the North Carolina Merchants Assn. 
is pushing a bill to outlaw exchange 
fees in the state. 
¢ Fading Out—In 19th century bank- 
ing, it was customary for a bank to 
charge an exchange fee if it had to re- 
mit money out of town. Deducting, 
say, 4 of 1% of the face value of the 
check covered the expense of shipping 
the funds. By the time the Federal 
Reserve System was established, most 
banks cleared checks af par 

The number of nonpar banks is 
steadily declining. It dropped from 
about 2,800 in 1944 to 2,130 by mid- 
1952. But those country bankers who 
still charge exchange fees are convinced 
that they make the difference between 
doing business at a profit or going into 
the red. 
¢ Bothersome—T'wo years ago, for ex- 
ample, a bill to outlaw this practice in 
North Carolina was defeated by the 
nonpar bankers. About 257 of the 
state’s 455 commercial banks and 
branches still charge exchange fees. 

However, local businessmen who use 
nonpar banks are bothered by the cus- 
tom. Suppose a North Carolina hard- 
ware merchant buys $10,000 worth of 
goods from a New York wholesaler. The 
merchant’s check goes to New York and 
returns to his nonpar local bank. It will 
not be cleared at par. If the bank 
charges 4 of 1%, it will remit $9,987.50 
to the wholesaler’s bank. The whole- 
saler must either bill his customer for 
$12.50 or absorb the loss. It’s esti- 
mated that such fees cost North Caro- 
lina businessmen over $1-million a year. 
e Irked—Lee Braxton, of Whiteville, 
N. C., a director of the association, is 
spearheading the fight for par clearance. 

Braxton says he can show any bank- 
ker who has as much as $1-million in 
deposits that he can make a profit with- 
out resorting to exchange fees. If he 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN THE ERIE AREA 





The good life in the middle-sized town — 


industry’s big discovery 


XECUTIVE PERSONNEL who enjoy the social 

opportunities of the middle-sized town show 
it clearly in the office. Employees who can work 
their own vegetable garden or who can go fishing 
or play golf after working hours lead a better- 
balanced life and do a better job. 


These are some of the advantages that industry 
enjoys by locating its new plants in the middle- 
sized towns. 

The Erie Area is rich in these middle-sized towns 
which meet the requirements of the government's 
dispersal plan for industry. 


Remember, too, that the Erie Area is in the 
heart of the nation’s largest single market. One- 
third of America’s people live, work and buy 
here. Raw materials, production and markets are 
close together! 


Industry is served by the dependable Erie Rail- 
road which connects direct with New York 
Harbor for export business and offers unsurpassed 
service between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railroads. 

Send in the coupon below. Your request will be 
handled in strictest confidence—without obligation. 


MAIL 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


COUPON 
TODAY! 
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T D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 

Industrial Development * Room 520-A, Erie Railroad 

Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send me your Specification 
Card on which we can list our needs. 


Je GED sanwnsesabusaen 








This new book can cut 


Whether you run a railroad or ship by rail, you should have this 
new booklet because it tells how you can save your organization a 
substantial amount of money. It gives the latest information about 
the time-tested Evans DF Loader—the Damage Free, Dunnage Free 
Loader that permits two cars to do the work of three, cuts damage 
claims and saves on dunnage and labor costs. 


What the DF Loader Is 


The Evans DF Loader is a system of sturdy cross bars that lock 
into the side walls of box cars to secure lading against shifting and 
consequent damage. The DF Loader is permanently built into cars 
supplied by railroads; there is nothing extra for shippers to buy. 

Panels furnished with DF Loaders can be used both as bulkheads 
and as deckboards, enabling cars to be loaded to the roof without 
danger of crushing the lower lading. Removable doorway members 
give full support when cars are loaded completely through doors. 


What It Does 


Because it secures .. . supports . . . separates even the most awk- 
ward shapes and fragile lading, the Evans DF Loader has saved 
many railroads a substantial amount normally paid out in damage 
claims. It encourages shippers to load cars heavier, earning extra 
revenue on every load. In addition, it cuts car turnaround delays; 
and by saving shippers the time and expense of wooden bracing it 
helps make rail transportation the preferred low-cost method. DF 
Loader cars are now available from 30 Class I railroads. 

If you want to save money on rail shipments, it will pay you to read 
this* new factual book. Write for your free copy today to Evans 
Products Company, Railroad Loading & Equipment Division, Dept. 
B-2, Plymouth, Michigan. Plants in Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay, Ore.; 
Winchester, Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


DF LoaveRs-@ 


7O ELIMINATE DAMAGE & DUNNAGE 





can’t prove it, Braxton stands ready to 
pay the expense of having a business 
analyst go over the operation of the 
bank. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





U.S. corporations raised about $9.7- 
billion in 1952 by selling securities, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission re- 
ports. That’s close to 1929's record 
$10-billion. About $8.3-billion was 
“new” money; the rest was to refund 
existing securities. About $6.4-billion 
was used to pay for new plant and 
ee rage compared with only about 
$2-billion in 1929. 

e 


Investment yields rise: Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York seports that 
its gross yicld on new investments was 
4.15% in 1952, compared with 3.77% 
in the previous year. John Hancock 
Mutual Life reported that gross yield 
was 3.77% in 1952 as against 3.58% 
in 1951. Provident Mutual Life, of 
Philadelphia, had a net return on new 
investments (after expenses but before 
income tax) of 3.76%, compared with 
3.51% in the previous year 

® 
AT&T, biggest nonfinancial corpora- 
tion in the U.S., last weck paid its 
128th consecutive quarterly dividend 
at the annual rate of $9. The company 
now has over 1.2-million stockholders, 
far more than any other U.S. corpora- 
tion. 

s 
Business loans by New York City weekly 
reporting member banks had _ fallen 
$192-million from the yearend to the 
middle of last week. In the same period 
last year, these banks boosted their 
loans by $9-million. However, this year 
started with about 10% more business 
credit outstanding than last year. 

* 
Life insurance sales in January hit a 
new high for that month, the Life In- 
surance Agency Management Assn. re- 
ports, and were 16% abo January, 
1952. Included in the total of $2.4- 
billion were $242-million in new sales 


of group life insurance, which gained 


32% over the 1952 period 

e 
Idaho has a pleasant problem: What to 
do with approximately $10-million, 
which the state expects te have left over 
at the end of this fiscal vear. ‘The legisla 
ture may use about half of it to cut 
next year’s taxes. 

* 
U.S. life insurance companies paid out 
over $4.1-billion to policyholders in 
1952, according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. That’s a climb of about 
$162-million from the previous year. 
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Whoever You Are... 
Whatever Your Business 


An R/M Product 
Touches Your Life 





V-BELTS, for example. You can be certain that 
many of the things you take for granted, necessi- 
ties and luxuries alike, are provided with the help 
of Raybestos-Manhattan V-belts. For they're used 
the world over—as are R/M conveyor and flat 
transmission belts—by industry, mining and agri- 
culture. These belts, however, are just an example 
of R/M’s specialized skills. Your life is touched by 
hundreds of other asbestos and rubber products 
made in R/M’s six great plants and laboratories. 

. : Do you have a problem involving asbestos, rubber 
Nore saat Gh set At eae fond haot easton Sua Sata or sintered metal? Consult an R/M representative. 
many thousands of which are driven by R/M V-belts. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, FS 






































Your car is serviced with gas and oil which were Much of your clothing and many of the textile Farmers sow and harvest crops for the nation’s 
probably produced with the help of R/M V-belts, products used in your home are made of fabrics food supply with modern machinery, much of which 
R/M rotary hose, or other R/M products. fashioned on textile looms driven by R/M V-belts. is kept operating smoothly with R/M V-belts, 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Rraybeslos ... Condot : mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, WJ. General Asbestos & Rubber Division, No. Charleston, $.C 
Raybestos Division, Bridgeport, Conn. rer " ‘oe cae Wabash Division, Crawfordsville, ind. 
U.S. Asbestos . . . Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. és rt. 8 Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterborough, Ont 


Industrial and Mechanical Packings Shae $ 5 ° Abrasive and Fan Belts and Brake Blocks, Linings 
Conveyor Belts Automotive Hose and Gaskets ax » Diamond Wheels Radiator Hose and Clutch Facings 














Other R/M products include: V-Belts ¢ Rubber Covered Equipment © Asbestos Textiles ¢ Teflon Products © Sintered Metal Parts * Bowling Balls * Other Industria! Rubber 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS, RUBBER, AND SINTERED METAL PRODUCTS 





(confidential, obsolete 
records, waste, newsprint, 


GO IN & rolls, sheets, small pieces) 


Out come unreadable shreds 
«++ VALUABLE packing material... 
without noise, dust or litter. 


SHREDMASTER shredding machines... 
e pay for themselves quickly 
e are completely safe 
e can be operated by anyone 
e require negligible maintenance 


Desk Model (shown above) 
¢ Designed for office environment 
e 9-inch cutting width 
e \4-inch shreds 


Table Model (all-purpose machine) 
@ 14-inch cutting width 
e ‘inch shreds, or multiples thereof 


Heavy Duty Floor Model (production machine) 
e 21-inch cutting width 
e ‘@-inch shreds, or multiples thereof 


For Complete information Ask for Circular #2 


THE SHREDMASTER CORPORATION 
Division of Self-Winding Clock Company 
218 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


MEMORANDUM TO 


Vice President 
Our daily activities in buying and 
selling large blocks of corporate 
bonds to important institutional inves- 
tors give us an intimate knowledge of 
all facets of the money market. 

This knowledge, and the experi- 
ence gained in 42 years of financing 
and underwriting, are at your service } 
—to help insure proper timing and lh 
lowest cost when your corporation ' 
borrows. ‘| 

Whatever your industry, we shall ‘ 
be pleased to discuss your financing ‘| 
needs and suggest a plan adapted 
to your particular requirements, be 
they large or small. 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 














Buying on Borrowed Money 
\ 
Trading on the Big Board turned lively when Federal 
Reserve cut margins for security buyers. But it doesn't look 


like a penny-ante game yet. 


More stocks are being traded these 
davs than ever before (although not 
necessarily more shares of stock each 
day). More people are “in the market’ 
than at any time since 1929. And 
Standard & Poor's stock price index 
(perhaps the most representative of the 
averages) has crossed its 1929 high. 

Yet buyers of stocks have been rely- 
ing on other people’s money to only 
one-third the extent they were in 1929's 
boiling market (table above). And as a 
percentage of total market value, stock 
market credit is very slim indeed. 

This helps explain the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s action, after the close of 
last week's trading, in cutting from 
75% to 50% the margins that the buy- 
ers of securitics must post. 
¢ Ticker Late—Needless to say, Wall 
Street was pleased with the action. To 
see that, you didn’t have to look any 
further than ‘Tuesday's first hour of 
trading on the New York Stock Ex 
change. The ticker tape ran late for 20 
minutes, transactions for the hour came 
close to 900,000 shares, and prices of 
many representative stocks rose $1 to 
$3, though they sagged later on profit- 
taking. 

° Milaly Surprised—The Street has 


been talking for a long while about the 
possibility of such a cut in margins. 
The Federal Reserve authorities had 
indicated that it might be expected 
within a reasonable period after relaxa- 
tion of the requirements on home mort- 
gages. Even so, the timing of the an- 
nouncement came as at least a mild 
surprise. 

hat’s apparent from the fact that 
stock prices were a little lower, on the 
average, in last week’s trading. Quota- 
tions stiffened a bit toward the end of 
the week, it is true, but the rally hardly 
was what might have been expected if 
a margin cut had been foreseen. 
¢ Cooling‘Off Period—The timing was 
undoubtedly planned to give traders the 
holiday weekend to think over the 
news. This was calculated to take any 
initial exuberance out of Wall Street’s 
reaction to the credit relaxation. 

Everyone had time to realize that a 
market requiring 50% cash on the 
barrelhead won't let in the shoestring 
speculator. There was time, too, for the 
smart trader to recognize that some 
people with paper profits might take 
advantage of the price bulge to cash in. 

There was, in fact, a good bit of the 
traditional “‘profit-taking on the good 
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NICKEL * IRON * HYDRO 
PULP & PAPER * TOBACCO 
FARM PRODUCE 


IRON * TITANIUM * GOLD 
ALUMINUM + ASBESTOS 
COPPER + PULP & PAPER 
HYDRO 
FARM PRODUCE 





LUMBER © PULP & PAPER 
FISH * LEAD * ZINC 
FRUIT * LIVESTOCK 


ou WHEAT °* COAL 


LIVESTOCK « GAS 
EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURING 
AND MASS MARKETS 


€ 9 
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How to Make the Mest of 


Op~portuutly iW CANADA... 


Srexinc new sources of supplyP— AGRICULTURE, FISHING, LIVESTOCK — a prosperous, 
¢ Ye New plant sites? — New markets? well-balanced, “good-to-live-in—good-to-work-in” 
ZG ... Look at the signs of opportunity _land. 
WA} all over this map of Canada:— 


NATURAL RESOURCES—enormous developments in 


iron ore and oil; a treasure house of asbestos, 


Canada’s First Bank interprets Canada 
from Your Point of View 


coal, gold, uranium and other minerals. 


INDUSTRY—gross national product and value of 
manufactures more than tripled in a decade; world 
leader in the production of newsprint, asbestos, 
nickel. 


MARKETS —“Uncle Sam’s best customer”; 8 million 


Established in the U.S. in 1859, the Bank of Mon- 
treal has studied Canadian opportunity from the 
American businessman’s point of view for almost 
a century. With more than 580 offices from coast 
to coast, the B of M knows each of Canada’s 
regions intimately . . . can give on-the-spot answers 


to your questions on materials or markets, plant 
sites or finance. Send your inquiry today—your 
letter will be fully and promptly dealt with. Write 
to any of our U.S. offices or to the Business Devel- 
opment Department, Bank of Montreal, Place 
d’Armes, Montreal, Canada. 


consumers in Quebec and Ontario alone, concen- 
trated near the U.S. border. 


POWER — low - cost hydro - electric 
WY DANK 


power development second only to 
the U.S. 
70 A MILLION CANADIANS 





Bank oF MOonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast to Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO . . . 333 California Street 
CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 38 South Dearborn Street 


Head Office: Montreal 
580 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA - RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 
SERIE 


NEW YORK. . . 64 Wall Street ° 


. «+» 100-page, fact-filled guide 

to a dynamic, expanding Canada, pub- 
lished by the B of M. Send today for your 
copy of this well-illustrated introduction 
to the go-ahead neighbors up north. 
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rings, bends, components 
ond assemblies by either fusion oF 
resistance, welding of ferrous oF 
non-ferrous metals. We believe 
thet ovr quality is ne to a 
oducts @ 
nS me OF 
companies ere ovr customers. Their 
products range from fractional 
horse-power motor shells to jet 
engine components. 
What can w* mahe for you? 


We make 


GO “AMERICAN” 
FOR 
CIRCULAR 
WELDED 
PRODUCTS 


Let us send you more facts or better 
yet send us your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send for your copy 
of ovr 20 page 
illustrated catalog 


AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


38O DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 





news.” Selling was becoming more im- 
portant in volume before the first hour 
was over on Tuesday. 

The lack of carry-through sounded a 
cautionary note that is almost too ob- 
vious to need mention: If the Federal 
Reserve finds that the margin cut is 
encouraging anything like a joyride— 
and if stock market trading begins to 
require too much bank credit—the cash 
requirements can be tightened again. 
¢ Call Money Rate—Under the circum- 
stances, there may be a quickened in- 
terest in the call money rate—the charge 
on day-to-day loans for carrying securi- 


ties as collateral. This charge has been 
so low as to be insignificant for many 
years. But old-timers will remember 
that it went as high as 20% at one time 
in 1929, and averaged 6%, 7%, and 
8% a good bit of the tim« 

No repetition of those interest rates 
is looked for, to be sure. But the vol- 
ume of brokers’ loans will bear watching 
as an indicator. The accompanying 
tabulation shows Big Board member 
firms’ borrowings from commercial 
banks and a few other lenders. The 
total at the end of 1952 topped the 
1936 and 1945 yearend figur 


The 1949-53 Bull Market: Its Zigs and Zags to Date 


*19490 
Stock Group Gain Gain 


INDUSTRIAL INDEX ; 
RAILROAD INDEX 4 
UTILITY INDEX 0 1 


COMPOSITE INDEX 19.8 3.2% 
1 


Aircraft manufacturing............ 2 
Air transport 

Automobiles 

Auto parts, accessories............. 

Auto trucks 


Beverages — Distillers. 
Beverages—Soft drinks 
Bituminous coal 
Carpets, rugs... 


Chemicals 


Confectionery 
Containers—Glass 
Containers—Metal . 
Copper... 
Department stores 


Ethical 
Proprietary, cosmetics 


Drugs 
Drugs 
Electrical equipment 
Farm machinery 
Fertilizers 


Finance companies. . 
5¢, 10¢, $1 stores.... 
Food chains. . 

Food companies 
Gold mining (U. S.) 


Lead, zine 
Leather 

Machine tools. . 
Machinery 

Mail order chains 


Metal fabricating 

Mining, smelting 

Natural gas 

Office, business equipment 
Oil-—Crude producers 


Oil— Integrated companies 
Paper : 
Printing, publishing 
Radio, TV, electronics 
Rail equipment 


Shipbuilding 
Shipping 
Steel 

Sugar 

Rayon 


Textile weavers 

Theaters— Motion pictures 
Tires, rubber goods 
Tobacco 


Data: Standard & Poor's weekl 
of June, 1949, lows. 


*1950 


Total Bull 

"1951 *1952 *1953G Market 
Gain Gain To Date Gain Now 
15 “ - 75.4% 

iS 81.7 

42. 106.0 

9 34.6 


30 120.3 
70.2 

134.2 
4 

3 


8 
4 
6 
1 
4 


88.5 
7 13 


orrelate yearly trends all changes have been fi 
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The New Louisiana Purchase 


VERY day America crosses a frontier—the 

frontier of a new market. It is the market 
created by an ever growing population. Since 
Pearl Harbor, our population has increased 
23% millions—more than all the people now 
living in the region west of the Mississippi once 
called the Louisiana purchase, that vast billion- 
acre area which provided us with geographical 
frontiers for a hundred years. 

During 1952, 8,500 babies were born daily, 
increasing our population by nearly 3,000,000 
people. New families and bigger families need 
more and bigger houses, more food, clothing, 
cars, roads, hospitals, churches, schools. Their 
needs call for continuing and increasing pro- 


duction from farms and factories. 

There are those among us who say a decline 
in government spending will bring depression. 
But where is there room for depression when 
we add the population of another Minnesota or 
an Iowa to our nation each year—when the 
need for goods and services increases steadily? 
In fact, only by tapering off our vast programs 
of government spending can industry and 
business hope to provide sufficient goods to 
maintain our present standard of living and 
satisfy the demands of our ever growing 
population. 

Let no one teil you America has crossed its 
last frontier. 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 
General Offices - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
Export Offices--500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


MANUFACTURERS OF CARBON ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


RAILROAD TRACK SPIKES - CONDUIT - HOT AND COLD FINISHED CARBON AND ALLOY BARS - PIPE AND 
TUBULAR PRODUCTS - WIRE - ELECTROLYTIC TIN PLATE - COKE TIN PLATE - RODS ~- SHEETS - PLATES. 











WHAT Is a Telescriber? 


A telescriber is a communication instrument which instantly 
transmits messages in the sender's own handwriting, from one 
point to one or more remotely located stations. 


WHERE Are Telestriber Systems Used? 

In any organization (regardless of size) where there is a need 
for instant, frequent, accurate written contact between depart- 
ments or buildings. 


ARE ALL Messages Received at Each Remote Station? 

Selector keys permit complete system flexibility. Messages 
are received only by those stations chosen by the writer. All 
messages and signatures are in the same handwriting as the 
original. 

CAN BUSINESS Forms Be Used in the Telescriber? 

Yes. The TelAutograph ‘Instan-Form’ telescriber is available 
where instant communication on business forms is desired. 
WHAT ARE Some Accepted Uses of TelAutograph Telescribers? 

Production and Quality Control ¢ Materials Handling ® Sales 
Order @ Maintenance Control @ Dispatching @ Central Files @ 
Work-in-Process, etc. 

CAN WE Determine Whether a Telescriber System Would 
Improve Our Operation? 

A “Communications Guide” is available without cost to aid 
you in analyzing your different communication problems. For 
information, send your request to Department M-32 at the address 


below. 
TELAUTOGRAPH corporation 


16 West 61st Street . New York 23, N. Y. 


~*~ 








How Onan Emergency Electricity 
Protects Your Home 


a 


-- arches oc 


PROVIDES ELECTRIC POWER FOR THESE ESSENTIAL USES— 


1. Automatic heat. Oil, gas, and coal furnaces. 2. Electric water system. (if you have 
3. Home treezer and refrigerator. 4. Ligits, radio, ete. 5, Electric range 


(limited use). 6. Water heater. 7. Sump pump. 


your own well). 


ONAN engine-driven electric plants 
keep homes livable, prevent costly damage due 
to freezing of water and heating systems when 
storms, floods, fires or breakdowns interrupt 
electric power. Compactly built; fit into small 
space in garage or basement. Easily, inexpen- 
sively hooked up to present wiring. Can be 
equipped to start and stop automatically; pro- 
tect your home in your absence. 


FIND OUT HOW LITTLE IT COSTS! 
gasoline models: 1,000 to 35,000 


Write for information wotts. Diesel models: 3,000 to 55,000. 
D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


8326 University Avenue Southeast © Mi 


tH < a 
Model 305CK, 3500 wotts. Other 











Gas: Burning Issue 
AUSTIN-For years Texas has col- 


lected a tax on the production of natural 
gas. A couple of years ago, the legisla- 
ture levied an additional tax on the 
business of “‘gathering’’ gas, aimed pri- 
marily at the pipeline companies that 
ship natural gas out of the state. The 
pipeline companies immediately ap- 
pealed to the courts on the ground that 
the tax violates the interstate commerce 
provisions of the U.S. Constitution 
(BW—Jan.26’52,p140). 

A couple of months ago, a district 
court judge agreed with the pipeline 
companies that the tax was illegal be- 
cause it placed an undue burden on 
interstate commerce. Now a state ap- 
peals court has reversed that ruling, held 
the tax to be constitutional. The case 
will go next to the state supreme court; 
whichever way that court decides, it’s 
bound to wind up in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

In the meantime, companies are pay- 
ing the tax, mostly under protest. The 
take currently amounts to about $1-mil- 
lion a month. More than $]14-million 
is now on hand—all, of course, tied up 
until the case is finally decided. 

Also, the legislature is considering 
three new bills to tax various phases of 
the natural gas industry. So one way or 
another, it seems obvious that natural 
gas is going to generate a lot of heat in 
Texas between now and May 12, when 
the legislature is scheduled to adjourn. 


Borderline Case 
LITTLE ROCK-Why should com- 


petition in gasoline selling stop abruptly 
at the state line? That's what a spe- 
cial investigating committee of the 
Arkansas House of Representatives was 
trying to find out last week 

In questioning officials of four com- 
panies that operate refinerics in Ar- 
kansas, the committce brought out 
that: 

e The price of Ethyl gasoline in 
Arkansas is 2¢ a gal. higher than regu- 
lar; in neighboring states it’s only 14¢ 
higher. 

e Gasoline produced in Arkansas 
generally costs more in Arkansas than 
in neighboring states, exclusive of state 
taxes. For instance, the established 
tank-wagon price of gasoline at Helena, 
Ark., is 15¢ a gal., but only 14.6¢ a 
gal. in Memphis, though the latter gas 
is taken from a pipeline at Helena and 
barged upriver to Memphis 

¢ Kerosene and diesel fuel manu- 
factured in Arkansas cost more in Ar- 
kansas than in neighboring states. 

A. F. Reed, vice-president of Lion 
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use TORRINGTON 


Heavy Duty Needle Bearings 
for maximum performance 


Outstanding service over the years has won for TORRINGTON 
Heavy Duty Needle Bearings the confidence of machinery 
builders and users in every major industry. 

Today you will find these rugged TORRINGTON Bearings 
giving free-rolling, low-maintenance service in equipment 
ranging from traveling cranes to rolling mills, oil well 
pumping units to machine tools, printing presses to auxil- 
jary paper-machine equipment. 


6 reasons why TORRINGTON Heavy Duty Needle 
Bearings will serve you better... 


1 The one-piece outer race and inner race are manu- 
factured from carburizing-grade nickel steel. Harder 
surfaces offer better resistance to wear; tough cores 
stand up under shock. 


2 Their accurately ground raceway and side flange sur- 
faces eliminate drag at the point of roller contact. 
Rollers operate in a true path. 


3 The stainless steel retaining bands are spot welded 
into position. They give positive roller retention and 
form an internal lubricant reservoir while resisting the 
entry of foreign matter to the rolling elements. 
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4 The lubrication groove in the outer race and oi! holes 
in both inner and outer races permit easy, effective lub- 
rication from a drilled hole in the housing. 


5 The large-fillet trunnion ends increase roller strength 
and present to the ground, well-lubricated side flanges a 
larger, more wear-resistant area. 


6 Full complement of rollers assures maximum load 
carrying capacity. 


Specify TORRINGTON Heavy Duty Needle Bearings! 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. ‘e Torrington, Conn. 
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HEAVY DUTY, 
TORRINGTON j:7,; BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller © Weedle © Tapered Roller © Straight Roller o Ball » Needle Rollers 





How Graybar helped 
put a crippled radio station back on the air 


It’s Saturday, November 1st — just 
sixty-three hours before the polls 
open for the 1952 national election 
and the transmitting station of radio 
station KCKY Coolidge, Arizona 
burns to the ground. 

100 miles away, station engineers 
locate an old transmitter. An aban- 
doned cotton picker’s shack is pur- 
chased to house the equipment. 

But other items must still be ob- 
tained, among them the quartz crystal 
used to control transmitter frequency. 
A phone call for help made to Graybar, 
Los Angeles is the first step. 

By telephoning executives of manu- 
facturing companies at their homes, 
the Graybar Broadcasting Specialist 


arranged for immediate delivery of 
all the required equipment — except 
for the custom-ground quartz crystal 
which could not be promised until 
after the election. 

Touring local surplus dealers, the 
Graybar Specialist finally located a 
l-megacyle standard crystal. To fit 
the station frequency, it still had to 
be ground and calibrated — a job he 
did in his own cellar workshop. 

It took all of Saturday night and 
Sunday, but he finished in time for 
the crystal to be delivered by air Sun- 
day evening. By Monday morning, 
November 3, the radio station was 
back on the air and able to meet its 
commitments. 


@ Very probably you do not operate a radio station, nor is it true that emer- 
gwencies happen every day. But whether your electrical needs are created by 
disaster, rapid expansion or routine operation, you can count on the men at 
Graybar to give you the full benefit of their sxill and experience. Over 100,000 
different electrical products are distributed through more than 100 Graybar 
offices and warehouses. Specialists in all of the major electrical fields will make it 
their personal interest to see that you get the best possible answer to your 


requirements. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


Executive Offices: Graybar Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


Call Graybar test ror... 





Oil Co., told the committee that the 
difference was caused by greater compe- 
tition in surrounding states. “It looks 
to me,” said Attorney General Tom 
Gentry, “like competition begins at the 
state line.” 


Underground Parking 
CINCINNATI —For several years, 


the idea of a couple of underground 
parking garages under Fountain Square 
and Government Square has been kick- 
ing around here. ‘The city’s Master Plan 
even contains a provision for such use 
of the ground under the squares. The 
purpose, of course, would be to relieve 
the severe shortage of parking space in 
the main downtown f osc district. 

Now the proposal has been revived. 
The City Council has authorized City 
Manager Kellogg to have three engi- 
neering firms make surveys of the under- 
ground projects. Arguing in favor of 
the surveys, Kellogg cited the success 
of San Francisco’s underground garage. 

Many Cincinnatians, although they 
agree that the parking garages would be 
a wonderful idea, doubt that anything 
will be done this time, either. Their 
reasoning: The city just doesn’t have 
enough money to build the installations, 
and there’s no chance that the down- 
town merchants, who would benefit 
most, would underwrite them. 


Balanced Expansion 
SAN ANTONIO-The fact that 


this city has been one of the fastest- 


growing in the nation in recent years 
has not exactly made civic leaders sad. 
But what has made them unhappy is 
that the development has been some- 
what lopsided on the government side: 
By far the largest influx of population 
has been made up of soldiers, Air Force 
men, and civil service employees 

That’s why San Antonio was in high 
spirits last week over the announcement 
that the city is to be one of the main 
diesel repair and maintenance centers 
for the Southern Pacific. The road will 
spend about $14-million to build or im- 
prove shops, maintenance and yard fa- 
cilities. When the program is complete, 
SP expects to have 2,000 employees 
here, drawing $8-million a year in 
wages. 


Bill’s Too Big to Collect 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. ~The U.S. 


Supreme Court has given its official 
approval to a 1951 Illinois law that 
boosts the state’s truck license fees 
sharply. But to state officials, the de- 
cision was a mixed blessing. In fact, 
it’s more than likely to give them a king- 
size headache. 

The new license fees were supposed 
to net the state some $20-million in 
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This is the story of a new kind of pipe 
that is bringing life-giving water to the 
parched, drought-ridden Australian back- 
country... and thereby helping over- 
come a critical food shortage. 

This arid land has water underground. 
But it is useless for farming without wells, 
sprinkler systems, and miles of pipe. 

The pipe is the problem. Meta! pipe is 
heavy, hard to transport. It takes trained 


men to lay. And it is corroded quickly by 
Australia’s harsh soils and water. 
Australia has found her answer in a 
new pipe, made of TENITE plastic. This 
new pipe does not corrode. It is trans- 
parent, light, flexible. It can be coiled, 
toted, flown to remote areas. To lay it, 
one end is hooked ‘o the blade of a 
deep-biting plow and drawn through the 
ground! Five million feet of TENITE pipe 


aid with a plow 


are now proving their value in Australia. 
TENITE pipe is but one of thousands 
of useful applications of TENITE, the 
tough, shatterproof, light, easily molded 
plastic produced by EASTMAN. It is an 
example of how EASTMAN production 
know - how is making essential chemical 
products abundant and economical. This 
know- how is at your service. A technical 
representative will be giad to call. 


Eastman 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Sales Representative for TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY, a division of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





“MISTER... WHAT 
YOU NEED IS 


(or human resources, 
as economists call us!) 


+.» people who want to work— 
with their heads as well as their 
hands! Well, we got plenty of ’em!” 


It’s true—Oklahoma 

has a large reserve 

of “Human 

Resources” — people 

who have proved to 

large basic industry 

their quick, low-cost 
adaptability to any kind 
of industry. These are 
stable, industrious, steady 
people who are anxious to 
share in Oklahoma's expand- 
ing industrial program as 
the industrialist himself. 


This unusual “pool” of high 

calibre manpower is 

virtually 100 percent native 

born and will meet your 

needs at the very lowest 

training cost. Many of your 

Eastern and Northern 

neighbors have already found 

that Oklahomans produce . . "I 


more goods per man-hour Anny 


by their ability to cooperate 
Write - Czar Langston, Director 


State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Ola. 


and adapt themselves 

to mass production 

methods, Your future is in 
Oklahoma, too. So, come on in! 
The people are fine! 





A complete study of Oklahoma's human 
resources as they relate to your problem, 
is available upon request. All such studies 
are held in strictest confidence, 


TM Ie oney IN OKLAHOMA 


/ 
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1952, for highway construction. Some 
truckers paid the increase under pro 
test; most of them simply didn’t pav it 
at all. As a result, the truckers owe 
the state cxactly $13,118,458.90 in 
unpaid 1952 fees on 117,957 trucks 
and trailers. 

The headache will come in trving to 
collect it. Notices of money duc must 
be sent out—but therc’s no approptia 
tion to defray this cost. ‘Truckers who 
fail to pay face court action—but there’s 
no state money available to handk 
such suits. 


Weighing the Pave . . . 
COLUMBUS, OHIO- All the 


road-building programs in the state 
both now and in the future—will be 
thrown into complete chaos if a new 
interpretation of Ohio's competitive 
bidding laws stands up. 

The decision was made last week by 
a special appellate court referee in a 
case involving the Ohio Turnpike. ‘The 
‘Turnpike Commission had decided to 
build the new highway of cement, and 
had called for bids on that basis. The 
asphalt paving industry protested what 
it called its arbitrary exclusion. The 
decision: Public authorities may not 
specify certain materials to the exclu- 
sion of others. 

The ruling must be accepted by the 
appellate court itself before it takes 
effect; if that court approve 
mission will appeal to the state su- 
preme court. 

State and city highway officials point 
out that, if the ruling is finally upheld, 
it will force them in the future to take 
bids on brick, gravel, and even wood- 
surface roads. 


TV Olive Branch 
ATLANTA-w hether professional 


sports and television can continue to 
exist side by side is a hot potato ques 
tion today (BW —Sep.7’52,p35 Earl 
Mann, owner of the Atlanta Crackers, 
a member of baseball’s Southern Assn., 
thinks he has found a way in which 
they can. 

When TV was new in Atlanta, all 
Cracker games were televised, and at 
tendance boomed. But a 1ore and 
moire homes got T'V, attendance fell 
way off. Last ycar no games at all were 
televised. 

Last week the Junior Chamber 
Commerce started a campaign to sell 
“TV Booster Books.” Each book con 
tains four grandstand tickets good fo 
any home game, sells for $5. If the Jay 
cees sell at Teast 25,000 books by Apr. 1, 
Mann will permit WSB-TV to cover 
all Sunday doubleheaders and Monday 
and Wednesday night games. All 
other games will still be kept off the 
air. 


the com- 
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GEORGE M. HUMPHREY, unlike the last five Secretaries at his desk, isa... 


Strong Man in the Treasury 


The oil painting of Andrew W. Mel- 
lon has been moved to a new location 
in the U.S. Treasury Building. 


For 20 years, under Democratic 
Presidents, it had a modest place in 
an antcroom. ‘Today, it hangs in the 
place of honor: directly over the tidy 
desk of President Eisenhower's Secre- 
tary of the ‘T'reasury—George Magoffin 
Humphrey. 
¢ Kindred Spirit-Humphrey ordered 
the change himself. ‘There was more 
than sentiment involved—and more 
than loyalty to Mellon, who ruled 
the Treasury with a strong hand in the 
Republican 1920s. The change is a 
symbol of what lies ahead for the most 
important bit of paper in the world— 
the American dollar. 

Humphrey—like his boss in the 
White House and like Mellon in his 
day—believes in a sound dollar. That 
means a dollar that will be worth as 
much in goods and services a year from 
now as it is today. 

Humphrey will use the vast powers of 
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the ‘Treasury to hold prices steady. How 
le goes about this, and whether he 
succeeds, may well make or break the 
Administration Humphrey serves. 

¢ A New World—It has been only 20 
years since Mellon sat at the desk now 
occupied by Humphrey. But depres- 
sion, war, economic growth, and the 
rise of big government have changed 
forever the world of the U.S. Treasury. 
And almost every change has dumped 
in George Humphrey's lap a problem 
that Mellon would hardly recognize. 

For instance, there’s the intellectual 
legacy of depression: “Who says infla- 
tion is bad?” 

To Eisenhower and Humphrey, in- 
flation is an abomination—greatly to be 
feared. Yet to millions of Amcricans, 
inflation is still the surest sign of pros- 
perity. These millions include farmers 
and the vast number of wage earners 
who remember the days when men were 
fired because prices fell. They can’t 
remember a time when men were fired 
because prices rose. 


This doesn’t mean the Administra 
tion is alone in its abhorrence of infla 
tion. The clection showed that. Eisen 
hower swept up votes from pensioncrs, 
and from the millions whose incomes 
have lagged behind prices since Korea 

Eisenhower read the returns as a 
mandate to halt inflation. He stacked 
his Administration high with men who 
agree with him wholeheartedly And 
Humphrey is their prophet 
¢ Explorer—He is a prophet without a 
mecca—or even a dependable Koran 

When he was head man at M. A 
Hanna Co. of Cleveland, he found it 
easy to decide to develop iron ore dé 
posits in Labrador. He made up his 
mind after engineers told him 
much ore was there, and how rich it was 
in iron. 

There are no engineer 
how to block out a sound dollar. Nor 
is there even a divining rod. Hum 
phrey will have to find the way by him 
self, 

e Leader—But then, he'll have the au 
thority to do it. 

For the first time since Mellon held 
office, the Treasury is headed by a man 
who will personally play a leading and 
a powerful role in deciding money 
questions, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S$ 
Truman were their own ‘Treasury Seer 
taries when it came to high 
Humphrey will cither help shape policy 
—or he'll go back to Cleveland. His 
friends will bet on that 

There is every sign that Eisenhower 
expects Humphrey to lead. The two 
men agree on broad principle—but 
Eisenhower, beyond his addiction to a 
stabilized dollar, is 
faddist nor a mone 
main ambition, as far a 
icy goes, is to make good on his cam 
paign promises to halt inflation and at 
the same time to maintain an expand 
ing economy. He is counting on 
Humphrey to show him how it can be 
done. 


|. The Man 


Some of Humplirey’s warmest ad 
mirers in Cleveland thought he was th 
wrong man for the Treasury job. The 
feared he would be a misfit 

“He just doesn’t think like 
cian,” they said. “He makes up his 
mind about things—then expects hi 
staff to get the job done. You can’t do 
that in Washington.” 

Maybe you can’t. Just the 
Humphrey had the smoothest take-over 
of any of Eisenhower’ s ippointees, 

e Essential Steps—He began by asking 
top-level money and legal experts to 
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Set Your Sit 


“Then” 
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If your business supplies or is served by heavy industry, 
or is otherwise basic to the national economy—if it 
requires transportation by rail, highway, or sea lan« 
and quick and easy access to raw materials—if it ne 
skilled labor—if it must have plentiful electric po 
—then set your site in Greater Philadelphia. ¢ 
Greater Philadelphia offers all of these advant 
... plus the benefits of growing with the most 


gressive Port-City in the World. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sang the UM brig atest Industra/ 7 tree 














ALEMITE O1L-MIST 





$220 per ; 
s Lubricati 


Eliminate 


key production machine 


sarings on a sees een 
High-speed sean ali after week. Tedious han 
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A savings of $220 
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To end this expense, _ “ 
_ installed Oil-Mist oanere 

ars. Result: 
-_— pc ors 11 weeks 
the bearings show 70 - p: 
3, ounces of oil are used PI 
nd and a half of 


\ 
re required before: 


Facts prove 


this ‘Friction Fighter” most efficient, 


continuous, fully automatic lubrication system 


Again, Alemite proves world leader- 
ship in lubrication with Oil-Mist, the 
system that atomizes oil into mist- 
distributes it through tubing to bear- 
ings—bathes all bearing surfaces 
with a cool film of clean oil. Amaz- 
ingly efficient, the lubricator has no 
moving parts—and, the human ele- 
ment in lubrication is removed. 


Thoroughly tested in countless ap- 
plications throughout all industry, 
Oil-Mist—as facts prove—uniformly 
maintains oil film on plain and anti- 
friction bearings, gears and chains 
despite variations in load, tempera- 
ture or speed. Don’t you owe it to 
your business to learn all about 
Alemite Oil-Mist — today? 


ALEMITE OJL-MIST Lubricates All Types of Mechanisms 


Chain 


a2 9g 


Anti-friction 


Gear Cases 


[ 


Gears Plain 


Alemite OIL-MIST Lubrication 
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Compare all these OIL-MIST advantages 
with ordinary methods! 


© Reduces bearing temperatures as much as 20%, 


® Continuous, uniform lubrication 
of all types of bearings 


© Air pressure seals bearings against dirt. 
© Reduces oil consumption — up to 90%. 
® Prevents product spoilage 


© Eliminates guesswork — each bearing picks up as 
much Oil-Mist as it needs 


© Reduces starting and running torque. 


Get the facts NOW/ 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner, Dept. 8-23 
1850 Diversey Parkway. Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me o FREE copy of your new ond complete 
Oll-Mist Cotalog. 


Please have your Alemite Lubrication Representotive 
arrange a desk-top demonstration of Oll-Mist. This 
entails ne cost or obligation on my pert. 


My nome 
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Looking for Ways to 


Cut Building 
Costs? 


SK Builders Report Savings 
of $10 per Square with 
Fir Plywood Siding-Sheathing 


You CAN side and sheath in one eco- 
nomical operation with PlyShield® 
grade Exterior fir plywood. 


Builders report savings of $10 per 
square—and more— with these husky, 
attractive, easy-to-apply panels. 

Fir plywood siding has extra 
strength and rigidity, elirninates the 
need for sheathing on many industrial 
and commercial buildings. Durable, 
too. Exterior plywood has 100% water- 
proof glue. Weatherproof. Easy to 
paint. Big panels cover large areas 
quickly, cut in-place cost to minimum. 


It’s today’s best buy! Check your 
regular plywood source. For 1953 Basic 
Plywood Catalog, write Douglas Fir 
Plywood Association, Tacoma, Wash. 


These Trademarks Identify 
Quality-Tested Fir Plywood 


PLYSHIELD® is the versatile “one- 
side” grade of Exterior-type for 
siding, many other outside uses. 
Identified vy Plyshield keystone on 
panel back, EXT-DFPA® on panel 
edge; 100% waterproof give. in- 
terior-type grades for inside use. 
Plastic-surfaced and hardboard- 
faced panels for special jobs. 


c ry 


pLySHietD 


THERE'S A TYPE AND GRADE FOR EVERY USE, 
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“... like a proper lawyer— 
which he is—he went to 
see a lawyer. . .” 

HUMPHREY starts on p. 77 


head his staff. Everyone accepted. Then 
Humphrey and his expertly briefed 
aides were confirmed without a hitch. 
Next, he issued a friendly greeting to 
rank-and-file Treasury workers. It put 
them—to a man—on his side. 

And in an Administration that made 
a poor start with Washington’s work- 
ing newspapermen, Humphrey scored a 
ringing personal success. 

In the Treasury—where an incautious 
word can affect bond prices, spoil a 
refinancing job, or start a quarrel with 
another department—this is something 
new. Old-line civil service staff mem- 
bers say it can’t last. At any rate, the 
man who came to Washington tagged 
as “the Cleveland Clam” opened up. 
¢ The Once-Over—When Eisenhower 
offered him the Treasury post, Humph- 
rey did not jump at it. Like a proper 
lawyer—which he is—he went to see a 
lawyer. He asked counsel to spell out 
for him every legal requirement of the 
office, with special reference to stock 
ownership and business connections. He 
also asked for a report on just what a 
Secretary of the Treasury is called upon 
to do. 

Not until he had this information 
staked out did he decide to exchange 
his better-than-$300,000 in salaries for 
the $22,500 he will make as a Cabinet 
officer. A still harder decision was to 
exchange the clear, unchallenged power 
that went with being chairman of the 
M. A. Hanna board, for the hemmed- 
in and murky authority of public office. 
¢ Domestic Affairs—Next, he squared 
off for something else that will be new. 
At 1800 Foxhall Road, he rented a 
house that is famous in Washington 
for the parties given by former occu- 
pants like Perle Mesta and the W. 
Averell Harrimans. 

In Cleveland, Humphrey and_ his 
wife played a social role proper to a 
leading family—but as quietly as _possi- 
able. In Washington, society reporters 
have found Mrs. Humphrey braced for 
the exacting Cabinet social game. If 
this means cutting down on the quail 
shooting both enjoy on their Thomas- 
ville (Ga.) estate, that’s part of the 
price. 

It’s what Humphrey calls accepting 
the facts of life. Humphrey the Cabinet 
officer already looks at things differently 
than Humphrey the board chairman. 
¢ Rules of the Game—It shows in: the 
way he has handled Rep. Danicl A. 
Reed’s bill to cut personal income taxes 
sooner than Humphrey would like. 

If Reed’s bill passes, it will knock 


$1.5-billion off the government’s rev- 
enue in fiscal 1954, and deal a hard 
blow to the Administration’s goal of a 
balanced budget. 

There are no Congressional commit- 
tee chairmen to harass the chairman of 
the board of M. A. Hanna. Under 
Humphrey, the company was tightly— 
even strictly—run, with a note of for- 
mality. The chairman’s decisions were 
final. 

In Washington, the best Humphrey 
could do was to invite Reed to lunch, 
then to dinner. Reed was adamant. He 
insisted on trying to push his tax cut 
through. On the surface, at least, 
Humphrey took this calmly, as part of 


the game. 

That is central to Humplhirey’s charac- 
ter. When he was master of hounds at 
Chagrin Valley Hunt Club in Cleve- 
land, he accepted everything that good 
form required—from pink coat to curved 
horn hung around his shoulder. When 
he rides the bridle paths—as he likes to 
do—he observes every nicety of tradi- 
tion and courtesy. In Washington, he 
shows the same punctilious regard for 
form. Humphrey is playing by the book. 


ll. Balance First 


Humphrey has not issued a manifesto 
on how he is going to get a stable 
doilar. Nor is it like him to do so. Even 
in private conversation, he is close- 
mouthed about details. But his staff 
has been able to piece together a clear 
icture of the order in which he ranks 
his biggest jobs: 

e First: End deficits, and balance 
the budget. 

¢ Second: Cut taxes. 

e Third: Shift some of the 
eral debt to long-term bonds. 

e Fourth: Reduce th« 
not right away. 

e And somewhere—trailing badly, 
but in the picture as a possibility—is re- 
turn to a full gold standard 
¢ Spending—On reducing spending, 
Humphrey is forced to stand on the 
sidelines. 

But he knows he is being backed up 
by a tough spending policy under the 
direction of Joseph M. Dodge, Eisen- 
hower’s bydget chief. And Humphrey 
has thrown support to a bill that would 
end the present system of voting ap- 
propriations piecemeal in Congress. A 
bill sponsored by Democratic Sen. 
Harry S. Byrd would require a single- 
package appropriation bill, so the grand 
total could be known before the first 
dollar is approved. That strikes Humph- 
rey as sensible—and a big step toward a 
sound dollar. 
¢ New View—The big change in spend- 
ing policy, though, is a change of basic 
approach. A depression, a world war, 
and Korea—in that order—found Dem- 
ocratic administrations piling deficit on 


fed- 


debt, but 
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Flanged and Dished Heads 


Stainiess-Clad 
Steel Plates 


Alloy and Carbon 
Steel Plates 


Large Diameter 
Welded Steel Pipe 


*when they’re made by 
CLAYMONT 


Whatever your needs in flanged and dished heads, you're a 
winner every time when you call for heads by Claymont. 

We can always meet your most exacting specifications 
because with us the spinning of flanged and dished heads is more 
than just a job—it’s an art into which we put the most 
painstaking care and specialized know-how. 

Our flanging department can supply you with flanged and 
dished heads in diameters from 9 inches to 19 feet and in 
gauges from 3/16-inch to 6 inches. Made in carbon steel, alloy 
steel or with stainless steel cladding. We are also prepared to 
handle head forming operations on both ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal circles supplied by the customer. 

Other Claymont products include Stainless-Clad 
Steel Plates, Alloy and Carbon Steel Plates, Large Diameter 
Welded Steel Pipe. 

Write or call Claymont Steel Products Department, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION - Denver, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION - Oaklond, Colifornia 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION - Aflonta . Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago - Detroit - New York + Philadelphia 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


FACTORIES 


FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





BUSCHMAN CONVEYORS 
save $10,000 to $12,000 annually 
at UARCO Inc. 


Over a third of a mile of BUSCHMAN 
belt and roller conveyors have replaced 
a skid system of handling in-process 
forms at UARCO Ine., noted business 
form manufacturer. A 30% reduction in 
manhours plus a saving of 2000 sq. ft. of 
floor space effects a $10,000 to $12,000 
saving annually. The above is typical of 
the “pay-for-themselves” records being 
established by BUSCHMAN. Each in- 
stallation is complete to meet your 
specific needs—dictated by your prod- 
ucts, process and space available. 


Write for Bulletin No. 60 
gor” of Sacra 
Buschman 


CALC Y CIS 
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deficit. The practice was to decide what 
was needed or wanted, pay as much as 
possible of that out of taxes, then raise 
the rest by going further into debt. 
The amount of the deficit was—for one 
reason or another~always a secondary 
consideration. 

Humphrey is one of a group of top 
Eisenhower men who are thinking in 
almost opposite terms. They would like 
to raise as much as seems wise by taxa- 
tion, and hold spending to that. 


Ill. Cut Taxes—But When? 
Humphrey is for a balanced budget 


as a matter of logic. He is for lower 
taxes as a matter of deeply felt emotion. 

He can talk tax cuts with as much 
force as Dan Reed can—but not for now. 

He doesn’t like the excess-profits tax, 
for example. But he likes the $2.5- 
billion in revenue that it pours into the 
Treasury each year. 
¢ Guide—He already has under way a 
study of the general tax structure that 
he hopes will serve as a policy guide to 
reductions later on. It’s under the 
supervision of Marion B. Folsom, for- 
merly treasurer of Eastman Kodak Co., 
now Under Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of tax matters. Folsom has 
turned the detailed study over to Dan 
Throop Smith, professor of finance at 
Harvard Business School. 

Whatever the Smith, to Folsom, to 
Humphrey study digs up by way of 
recommendations, tax cutting in a big 
way will have to wait on a decline in 
spending for arms. ‘That means a couple 
of years, except for any quickie cuts that 
Dan Reed and his supporters might ram 
through Congress this session. 


IV. Shifting the Debt 


Humphrey has already taken a flier 
at one of his four big goals—shifting the 
debt from short-term to long-term secu- 
rities. 

For public consumption, the Treasury 
crows over its refinancing offer early this 
month to holders of $8.9-billion worth 
of one-year Treasury certificates. Less 
than $137-million of the certificates 
were turned in for cash—1.5%. That’s 
the lowest percent of cash outlay to 
meet a maturing debt since 1944. 

But Humphrey’s predecessor, John 
W. Snyder, had been doing well on the 
cash-outgo score, too. His own conver- 
sion rates had been high. 
¢ No Shift-What the new Treasury 
people really hoped for was a substantial 
shift from one-year certificates to a five- 
year, 10-month bond that they also of- 
fered. They didn’t get it. Only $620- 
million of the expiring certificates went 
into bonds, compared to $8.1-billion 
that merely flopped back into the short- 
term basket. 

In Humphrev’s book, the debt is con- 


centrated dangerously—75%—in securi- 
ties payable on demand, or within five 
years. He sees this as a major threat to 
a sound dollar (BW—Feb.7’53,p31). 

But he and his top advisers are not 
the kind of men to argue with the judg- 
ment of a free market. And the money 
market, by sticking to the one-year cer- 
tificates, warned the new ‘Treasury 
bosses that it wasn’t panting—yet, at 
least—for a long-term government bond. 

In charge of these maneuverings with 
the market is one of the country’s crack 
money theorists and money operators— 
W. Randolph Burgess, who left the 
chairmanship of the executive commit- 
tee of the National City Bank of New 
York to become Humphrey's special 
deputy for debt management. Burgess 
will be clevated to under ‘secretary rank, 
if Congress approves the change. 
¢ Flexibility—This month’s offer, ac- 
tually, was only a feeler. Burgess will 
get a clearer shot later in the year when 
$8-billion worth of 2% bonds come 
due. 

Humphrey and Burgess made one 
thing clear in their first offer. They 
have ditched the Truman Administra- 
tion’s obsession with low interest rates. 
They are convinced obsession was one 
thing that fed post-Korean inflation. 

Being orthodox money men, they 
also believe that a rising interest rate 
tends to slow down inflationary spend- 
ing by business and consumers. 

Being men of substance, they under- 
stand that what is cost to the taxpayer 
as interest on the public debt is income 
to whoever holds the bonds. And they 
are not the kind of men to penalize 
savers by using their great powers in 
the money market to hold down the 
general interest rate arbitrarily. 

The key to their thinking about in- 
terest is flexibility. In short, they are 
men from the money mfrket, and 
they are going to take their cues from 
the market. 


V. Cutting the Debt 


You scarcely hear debt cutting men- 
tioned in the new Administration. 

There are two reasons for the silence. 
One is short-run—simply a case of bal- 
ancing the budget first. 
e Merry-Go-Round—The second goes 
deeper. It’s a question of whether you 
can ever take a deep bite into the debt 
without starting a deflation as a result 
of the tax collections needed to do it. 

It works this way: Here’s a man with 
$100 in cash, plus a $100 U.S. bond. 
That’s $200 worth of assets. If the gov- 
ernment collects the $100 cash in the 
form of taxes, then hands it back to 
the man to retire his bond, he’s left 
with $100 in assets. Done on a big 
enough scale, that process will lower 
prices. If prices were to fall enough, 
factories would begin to close; there 
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General Electric x-ray unit checking height of fill in a midwest brewery, Any liquid or free-flowing solid can be checked. 





Height of fill in opaque or transparent containers checked 
twice as fast at half the cost with new GE unit 


This General Electric x-ray unit handles 800 to 900 con- 
tainers per minute . . . signals for automatic rejection if the 
product level varies by as little as 1/32 of an inch. 

Not only does this assure your customers full measure 
without costly overfilling — it also catches “leakers” that 
damage your product's reputation. Requiring little space and 
no change in conveyor routing, it can be installed inexpen- 
sively on existing lines. And these machines need virtually 


no maintenance. 


Here is a specific example of how General Electric has 
put the magic of x-ray to work for industry. If you've a 
testing or inspection problem in your plant, your GE x-ray 
representative will be glad to appraise your needs, Or writ 
X-Ray Department, General Electric Company, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin, for Pub. AO-2, 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Lens grinding and polishing at Bell & Howell is a delicate, precision operation . . . 


requiring accurate control of temperature and humidity . . 


. and the elimination 


of air-borne dust. TRANE equipment was selected to provide the exact heating, 
cooling, filtering and dehumidification required. 


At Bell & Howell... 
Trane conditioned air solves 


critical climate problem 


The world’s largest maker of movie 
cameras and projectors knew that 
es used to hold recision optics 

rmly in ition during grindin 
and polishing, was greatly affec 
by temperature changes. it worked 
best at exactly 77° F. They also knew 
that humidity influenced the con- 
sistency of polishing materials. The 
climate conditions needed were pro- 


You might choose this TRANE Heat Ex- 
change Coil—as Bell & Howell did—or 
one of over 20 other different types to 
help solve your temperature problem. 
‘TRANE we ord fit the job, from com- 
fort heating and cooling to process dry- 
ing and refrigeration, 
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vided by TRANE engineered products. 

TRANE’s complete line of products 
for heating, cooling and ventilating 
is dhe om . . . designed and built 
to serve together. Your nearby TRANE 
office will gladly work with you or 
with your consultants to solve your 
indoor climate problems. In_ the 
meantime, write for a free copy of the 
booklet, ‘Temperatures by ‘TRANE”’. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers 
of heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning equipment 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « Trane Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « East. Mfg. Div., Scran- 
ton, Penn. «80 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices 





“ .. most orthodox thinkers 


would settle for whittling 
some $30-billion off the 
present debt .. .” 


HUMPHREY starts on p. 77 


would be more and more unemploy- 
ment. 

¢Game for a Try—Just the same, 
there’s a national tradition of reducing 
the debt. And Humphrey's top money 
advisers are on record in favor of try- 
ing it. 

Mellon may prove to be more of a 
guiding light on debt reduction than 
on most of Humphrey’s policies. Mel- 
lon reduced the debt after World War 
I—but alwaysi made it secondary to tax 
cuts. Whenever it came to a choice— 
as it did repeatedly—Mellon usually 
thought lower taxes were more impor- 
tant than a lower standing debt. That’s 
likely to be the Administration line, too. 
¢ Ideas—When he’s ready to get down 
to cases, Humphrey will find both Bur 
gess and Folsom well stocked with 
ideas. They might recommend a sinking 
fund arrangement, based on a given 
percentage of the national income. 

Actually, the most orthodox thinkers 
would probably settle for gradually 
whittling some $30-billion or $40-bil- 
lion off the present debt of $267-billion. 
e Call It Prudence—How much debt 
the economy can stand is one of those 
questions to which Humphrey will never 
find a certain answer. Nobody knows. 

Here’s a case where there is no such 
thing as all-seeing wisdom. Money 
managers settle for something more 
modest, and call it prudence. Prudence 
may lead Humphrey and his advisers to 
recommend debt reduction later. Or 
they may decide to sit back and wait for 
the country to grow—which is an in- 
direct way of reducing the impact of 
standing debt. This has alw worked 
in the past. It’s more comforting—and 
more comfortable—than cracking down 
on Congress for taxes to reduce the 
debt, or cracking down on the spenders. 


VI. Gold 


At Humphrey’s hearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee, Sen. 
George W. Malone—a gold standard 
man from the gold mining state of 
Nevada—started questioning Humphrey 
about establishing “some 
stick for the money.” 

Either by good luck or by fast think- 
ing, Humphrey began to talk right 
along with Malone. He was able to tell 
reporters after the hearing—with only a 
suggestion of a twinkle in his eve—that 
he hadn’t even heard the rd gold 
mentioned. 

But it’s on the record of th 


measuring 


hearing 
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More and more firms in the chem- 
ical industry are coming to rely on 
this formula: 


Barium Steel Corporation—best 
source for structural and steel plate, 
fabricated forms and finished prod- 
ucts of steel, aluminum, magnesium, 
Fiberglas, plastics, 


The reason for this conviction is 
that the group of strategically lo- 
cated companies comprising Barium 
Steel Corporation serves the chemi- 
cal industry as a unified source for 
its structural and equipment require- 
ments, controlling quality from blast 
furnace to end product, working as 


THE HEAD of this Lummus Co. heat ex- 
changer unit is securely fastened by bolts 
and studs specially made by Barium’s 
Erie Bolt and Nut Co. Specialty studs 
for the industry are also produced by 
Barium’s Bayonne Bolt Corp. 








a self-contained supplier of urgently 
needed material. 
For example, in the scene above, 


workers at Barium’s Central Iron 
and Steel Company are building a 
giant condenser shell from Central 
plate, which is also fabricated into 
tanks, heat exchangers and piping 
for the process industries. Other 
Barium subsidiaries (see photos be- 
low) supply the chemical field with 
a number of important components. 
Whatever your industry, Barium 
can provide you with the same kind 
of service. For details, write Barium 
Steel Corporation, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. No obligation. 


THIS INGOT in the blooming mill at 
Phoenix tron and Steel Co. will ulti- 
mately become structural steel, which is 
widely used in the chemical industry for 
the construction of new processing 
equipment. 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP * CENTRAL 
COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST FURN 
WORKS, INC * CUYAHOGA SPRIN 
COAST AERONAUTICS. INE * €R 

COMPANY * GEOMETRIC STAMPIN 

INCORPORATED * INDUSTRIAL Fé 

JACOBS AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
MANUFACTURING CO KERMATH 
* PHOENIX BRIDGE CO * PHOPNI-* 
WILEY MANUFACTURI! 


manufacturers like 


take 


HEAT EXCHANGER 
Griscom-Russell Company 
forgings of Barium’s Industrial Fe 

Steel, Inc., and fabricate them into part 
that resist 
and the corrosive action of chemical 


temperature, high pressure 
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ENVELOPES 


do the job faster, 
easier, better! 


Self-Seal, the sure seal envelope, 
seals tight with a touch, cuts your 
entire packaging operation into 
two split-second actions. Insert . . . 
press... that’s all! And there’s no 
flap “pop up” problem. All types 
of tools, small parts, paint brushes 
- +. even payrolls, and bulky first 
class mailings...can be sure-sealed 
faster, easier, better in heavy-duty 
Self-Seal Envelopes. Proved in use 
by leading firms. All sizes, all 
shapes for all jobs. : 
There's a Self-Seal way to improve 
your packaging. Write today for 
free sample kit and literature, 





UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Envelopes 
14 Plants from Coast to Coast 














Another famous closure... 


® 
SNAP ENVELOPES 
Whenever an envelope must be opened and closed 
repeatedly, specify this unique snap closure. 

















now, in black and white. The impres- 
sion is that, at some ‘appropriate time,” 
Humphrey will do some _ thinking 
about gold—but nobody around the 
Treasury thinks it rates very high on 
his list. 


Vil. Can They Do It? 


Over and above these specific tasks 
is the overriding question of whether 
Humphrey can ever do what he wants 
to do—stabilize prices in a steadily ex- 
panding economy. 

Stable prices are fashionable in the- 
oretical circles right now—and fashion 
often lays a heavy hand on even the 
most conscientious Ph.D. 

But a minority—headed by respected 
Sumner Slichter of Harvard—believes 
that a little inflation is likely to be part 
of our economic life from now on. 
¢ Bitter Choice—There’s even skepti- 
cism among the larger body of econo- 
mists who would vote with Eisenhower 
and Humphrey. ‘These economists 
wonder whether any administration can 
afford—politically—to do what this one 
wants to do. 

They pose a bitter choice for fledg- 
ling politicians. Either accept slow in- 
flation, along the Slichter line (BW— 
Oct.25’52,p100); or expect enough 
slackness in the economy to keep prices 
from rising, and enough to keep wage 
rates from rising faster than produc- 
tivity. This might mean something 
like 5-million unemployed—certainly 
more than the present 1.9-million un- 
employed. 

Without some slackness, they think, 
unions and normal business pressures 
will inch up the price level. This possi- 
bility gave Eisenhower and his advisers 
some anxious hours before they decided 
to end wage and price controls. It’s giv- 
ing them anxious hours now, as they 
watch for signs of a possible round of 
price-wage increases. 
¢ Innovator—In trying to do what 
theory says may be impossible, Hum- 
phrey is in his element. Despite his 
regard for the niceties of behavior, he 
is an innovator by nature. 

The new has always fascinated him. 

The new company—such as prosper- 
ous Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., 
which he formed out of two companies 
that had long been shy on profits. 

The new product—rayon, which led 
Humphrey to organize Industrial 
Rayon Corp. and bring it into the 
Hanna group. 

The new ore deposit—as in Labrador. 

He couldn’t follow Mellon slavishly 
along the paths of orthodoxy, even if he 
wanted to. 

Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
is on his own, in the brand-new world 
of 1953, without guidebook or map. 
He'll find even orthodoxy requires a 
brand-new touch. 
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o help you cut costs!..... 
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Nex? time you see one of these machines on the 
job, pull up and watch it for a few minutes. You'll get a short course in modern 
road-building. For this amazing machine, the P&H Soil Stabilizer, processes the 
very ground over which it passes. Thus, it short-cuts one of the costliest steps 
of all hauling in expensive aggregates. Today, the P&H method is delivering 
farm-to-market roads faster, better — and for less money. Everyone benefits! 
Speed plus control! Over the grade just once 
that’s all it takes with the P&H Single Pass 
Soil Stabilizer. And every processing step is ac- 
curately controlled to insure uniform quality, 
mile after mile. If you have an interest in good 
all-weather roads, streets or airport runways - 
let P&H give you «¢ hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
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ROY WENZLICK is a writer, economist, statistician, city planner, public speaker, and appraiser. 


But most of all, he’s... 


A Chart-Loving Real Estate Analyst 


It isn’t every man that has a boom 
he can call his own. 
One such man is Roy Wenzlick of 


St. Louis, who makes a_ business of 
studying the economics of real estate. 
In 1936 Wenzlick wrote a book, The 
Coming Boom in Real Estate—and 
What to Do About It. 

“This real estate boom that we have 
come through was my boom,” he now 
says. “When I started forecasting it, 
they didn’t believe me.” 

The record shows that nationwid« 
real estate activity increased rather 
steadily from the time Wenzlick started 
writing his book in 1935. It didn’t get 
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really boomish, though, till about 10 
years ago. Now the St. Louis seer 
thinks the boom has run its course, and 
again “they” don’t agree with him 
(BW—Dec.13'52,p122). 

Wenzlick’s latest prediction on real 
estate activity is that it will be 6% 
above normal this vear, on the average 
This would be a drop from the current 
14% above normal. The last “normal” 
was in mid-1943. 
¢ Boom and Consequences—W enzlick 
has faith in the cvclical theory of real 
estate activitv—he adopts 184 years as 
the historic cycle. But he doesn’t think 
it’s necessarily automatic. It’s just that 


“when we swing too far to one side, 
we're going to swing back to the other.” 

He thinks the current boom has gon 
to excess and a compensating depres 
sion is imevitable. 

“Of course,” he admit I was le 
lering wolf before Korea, and the wolf 
never came. But don’t forget that in 
the fable the wolf finally did come. | 
think we onh 
evitable day of reckoning 

Korea upset his 1950 prediction of 
a downturn. “I didn’t think the 
keep the boom going through inflation 
as long as they did,” he says. “And if 
we should get into a third world wat 


have postponed the in 


ould 
could 


89 
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Symbols of “Progress Through Chemistry”... 


Davison's policy of progressive diversification stimulated through research and 
development has led to the use of Davison materials in many different fields. Davison serves 
nearly every industry—catalysts for the petroleum and chemical processing industries; 
silica gels and silicofluorides for plastics, paints and lacquers; fertilizers for agriculture. 
These are only a few products in a long list of Davison’s contributions to “Progiess 
Through Chemistry”. Davison’s dependable products and technical assistance 
are available to you in confidential collaboration on your product. 


Progress Through Chemistry 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, SILICA GELS AND SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO® GRANULATED FERTILIZERS. 





blending is basic in fine steels, too 


In the making of steel for a special purpose you start 


with special ingredients. What goes into steel for a 
faster-than-sound jet engine bears little resemblance 
to the formula for steel that is used in a sharper-than- 
sharp surgical scalpel. 

So widespread is the application of steels from Crucible 
mills that you can scarcely go through an ordinary day 
without using, directly and indirectly, two or three 
dozens of devices, services, appliances in which special 
Crucible steels form essential parts. Each day new needs 
arise, and new ways are found to fill them... with 
special steels. When a unique steel requirément occurs 


in your field... call on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
53 years of| Fie} steelmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA, « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J, «© PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. «© SPRING WORKS PITTSBURGH. PA 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y, «& TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN e NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL. OMK 











Your merchandise competes di- 
rectly with many brands, many 
products, on the dealer’s floor. 
He must spread his selling efforts 
thin to move them all. That’s 
why an effective point-of-sale 
display can become your best 
salesman in the competition for 
retail sales. 


KLING studios specialize in 
point-of-sale displays that sell. 


KLING knows that the creation 
of sales must be the guiding 
thought behind the creation of 
displays. KLING displays tell the 
product story. They please the 
busy dealer. Above all, they sell 
merchandise. 


We'd like the chance to do 
these things for you, as we have 
done them for such satisfied cli- 
ents as Zenith, Goodyear, Ben- 
dix, Timken, Philip Merris, and 
many others. ' 


Write or call any of our offices 
across the country for further in- 
formation on how KLING displays 
can build your sales. 


tudios 


* cHicaco 
601 N. Fairbanks Court 


NEW YORK * DETROIT * HOLLYWOOD 


your only single source for: 


POINT-OF-SALE DISPLAYS 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART 
MOTION PICTURE AND TV FILMS 
SALES TRAINING AND 
MAINTENANCE MANUALS 


SS 


Now on the presses! Our new booklet of inside information about Kling Services — 
Write for your Free copy! 





which I don’t believe likely—all my 
forecasts would be wrong.” 


Life of a Forecaster 


Wenzlick doesn’t fit comfortably into 
any narrow vocational niche. ‘Twenty 
five years ago, he hacked out a new 
niche for himself. As far as he knows, 
he was the first man to go into real 
estate research as a full-time living. 

His work brackets a lot of conven- 
tional pigeonholes: real estate apprais 
ing, economics and statistics, city plan- 
ning, consulting, lecturing, publishing. 
He and his wife are partners in Roy 
Wenzlick & Co. of St. Louis, which 
employs a permanent staff of 27 and a 
varying number of temporary workers. 

Wenzlick’s variety of services revolves 
around the thing that interests him 
most: the charting of trends. “I de 
velop ideas, before audiences, on why 
real estate goes up and down,” he ex 
plains. “As a result of the speeches, we 
get subscribers to our reports [The Real 
Estate Analyst, in five series per month}. 
Then, when a subscriber has been tak 
ing our reports for a while and has be- 
come familiar with our ideas, he mav 
happen to have some particular prob- 
lem. It’s rather natural that he asks us 
to make a study. That’s the way it all 
hangs together—one fits the other.” 

e The Man—Wenzlick is a gray-haired 
man of middle height. He’s trim, looks 
a good deal younger than his 58 vears. 
He sports a pair of horn-rimmed glasses. 

He doesn't smoke, and drinks rarely. 
He divides his spare time largely among 
three things: photography, plavgoing 
with wife, and—“just to be sociable” 
canasta. ‘To make as much spare time 
for himself as he can, he does much of 
his business reading on commuter trains 
and buses. 
¢ Secret Formula—If Wenzlick has any 
secret as an analyst, it is to combine his 
curiosity with the courage to follow his 
hunches. He doesn’t let statistics hedge 
him in—he makes them work for him 

“When you get into forecasting,” he 
says, “there are certain aspects of the 
problem that you can measure pretts 
closely, and there are other things that 
are not measurable. After you have 
measured the things you can measure, 
in the last analysis you have to guess 
how the imponderables are going to 
affect vou. 

And that’s where a job of limb-sitting 
can make or break him. The post-Korea 
mobilization played him false in early 
1950. But in the much bigger-scale 
gamble of 1935-36, he called the turn 
of the economic tide. He used the same 
figures as the Jeremiahs of that era, but 
he weighted them differently and threw 
in some fancier hunchwork 

One of his assumptions in 1935, for 
example, was that there would be an 
“explosive rise” in the family formation 
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For a better view, industry 
went to the wide open faces! 


You probably recall, not too far back, the difficulties 
encountered in accurately reading thermometers 
mounted on equipment or piping throughout industrial 
plants. Especially where the thermometers were in use 
high overhead...in dimly lit rooms...or in remote 
locations. 

Much time was wasted in obtaining essentiai tem- 
perature readings...and, too often, there was much 
doubt concerning the accuracy of the readings. 

But the development by wesTON of the accurate bi- 
metallic temperature element brought new light on 
thermometer readability. It permitted designing a ther- 
mometer with a large, readable dial-type scale, that 


could be mounted at any angle with the scale always 
in full view. 

Today, you see them in use everywhere. And wher 
ever you see them, you can readily and accurately read 
them. Thus they save time, eliminate reading errors, 
and because of their rugged, all-metal construction, 
they stay on-the-line for far lor ger periods. 

The development of this bi-metal thermometer 
again typifies the sound engineering available at WESTON 
to help solve measuring, recording or controlling prob- 
lems whether involving temperatures, light, electricity 
or pressures. WESTON Electrical Instrument Corp., 
614 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 


C3 WESTON SUMMON -wocare-ucons-conna 





rate; marriage and birth rates were 


Pee oni 
‘ y| a sre ye" already on the upswing after years when 
covery geal g's the economic slump dammed them up. 
wer® ond yor os aca 
go ce gv? This factor was overlooked by most 


* -_ ww ‘ ° 
3 alley Fy e\b° pessimists in those times 


‘eo ovt ; 
yoni gor? . Furthermore, the dark-siders drew 


v e ; 
wm be contrary conclusions from the same set 
«0 yo" ew, — 
ove? of facts noted by Wenzlick: more build- 
ELBO} “00M Mature! resources, cheep ings torn down than built in the preced- 
productive labor, plant ing five or six years, and families dou- 
sites with complete fa- bling up to save rents. To the pessi- 


cilities, transcontinental mists, these were symptoms of endless 


 aaapeen é 
ea ub anes Sg depression; to Wenzlick, they indicated 


round, profitable oper- pressure for increased building activity. 
A ation in Kern — Cali- 
fornia’s Amazing County 


li. Expert in the Making 


INDUSTRIAL FUND 


; Wenzlick has lived in St. Louis all 
TO HELP YOU my {} his life. His father wa well-to-do 


hatin tabi , estate man; another son now runs that 
A one antes rv rate business. Real estate, in the usual sense, 
‘ os ’ . 
— ag the Kern County didn’t interest Wenzlick, though. Even 
throv , 
vee of Trade to help today, Roy Wenzlick & Co. has never 
industry locate in bought, sold, managed, or financed any 

Write today 
d. at property. 

@ PLANT SITE IS READY y ¢ School Days—Wenzlick crammed a 
you sings, land included, con four-vear course into three vears at 
Your new gg og ee for os little as Write today for free folders . . . of Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., 
be ready in on Kern's specific, confidential information ‘| aati: f } . ] ‘“ Ww . 
7 dollars per square foo ebeuvt Kern, Colifornio’s Amazing where onc of his classmates was Whitc 

atte r 
new 155-acre plont site. Spur # County, House Harry Vaughan. He led his class 
road trackage, 


., 
served by leading ro! ountTY i , , ; rar . 
ert s. Highways od- KERN © in grades, headed the literary society 
roads Aegrn industrial sewage BOARD OF TRADE and the state champion debating team, 
eo og water and power suP- and was business manager of the college 
facilities ter your Kern County B. Frank Jones, President paper 

ply oll ready for ¥ P. O. Box 1312 pa] é 
operation. Bokersfield, California After getting his A.B. degree at 


Westminster, Wenzlick went to Prince- 
ton for a year’s graduate work in Eng 
lish literature. Then he came back to 
St. Louis to look for a job—not in real 
estate. He got it at the local Y.M.C.A., 
helping other people find employment. 
¢ Love at First Sight—The most im- 
portant event of Wenzlick’s Y.M.C.A. 
| SD| REDUCES carecr was his introduction to graph- 
making. 
CAPITAL COST 20% First, he got interested in statistics 
themselves. He worked up a lot of 
figures for a report to the Y’s advisory 


For Ethylene Oxide committee of local businessmen. A 


sound 
Kern County. 
—_= Tell us what you nee 


committce membcr remarked that the 


and Ethylene Glycol Plants statistics could be charted effectively. 
Wenzlick asked how. ‘The committee 
These savings are due to the improvements made during man, a Southwestern Bell Telephone 
the design of commercial plants—one of which is now in Co. engineer, took Wenzlick back to 
the first stages of start up, while others are under construc- his ofize and showed the young man 
tion. @ Seven years of SD development work have gone some typical charts. 

into these processes. If you are planning a petro-chemical It was love at first sight. Wenzlick 
Operation, you will profit from the experience of our ‘ 
group of organic chemical plant design specialists. 


SD Handles Complete Project 


From basic economic evaluations to to convert some figures; he bought a 
initial operation, SD takes full respon- slide rule himself. At the next ad 
sibility for organic chemical processing I visory committee mecting he was ready 
projects for your process or one of our ree with a chart 

own—ona completely confidential basis. ai ' Another member of the ommittee 
asked Wenzlick why he didn’t use semi 


SCIENTIFIC DESIGN COMPANY, INC Le logarithmic charts and explained those 
fe . 


: to him. Wenzlick went into charting 
Executive Offices: 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N, Y. on a grand scale. He worked out age 


Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey curves for job applicants and for the 
jobs they were seeking, curves for I. Q. 


decided on the spot that he'd be happy 
if he could fool around with statistics 
and charts for the rest of his life He 
watched the engineer use a slide rule 
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The trail 


that would stump 


a bloodhound... 


All too often, a person who is stealing from your busi- 
ness covers his tracks so well that it’s next to impossible 
to run him to earth before he does heavy damage. 


Only adequate insurance will reimburse you and protect 
the future of your business. 


Whether you own a business or manage it for others, ask 
an Agent of the Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America or your Broker to make sure you have enough 
Dishonesty or Theft Insurance to protect you against 
crime loss —the one safe way to guard your interests. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


reorecr waar vou waveo | i | NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies, which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


PIONEERS IN PROTECTION—SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 





Simplify your speed-changing 
methods with 
Reeves Vari-Speed Motodrive 


® 


turn of 
handwheel 


here 


delivers any 
output speed 


here 


A complete, variable speed power plant in one, 
compact package that releases the full profit 
potential of every machine...every operator 


REEVES Vari-Speed Motodrive incorpo- 

rates (A) REEVES speed-changing mecha- 

nism, (B) any standard, constant-speed 

motor, and (C) gear reducer in a single, 

space-saving unit easily applied to any 

machine. Turn of handwheel or touch of 

button delivers any desired speed—instantly, accurately, posi- 
tively—without stopping the machine. Widens machine work 
range; increases rate and quality of production; and utilizes 
highest skill of operator. Specify REEves Vari-Speed Motodrives 
for the machines you build or buy. Sizes to 25 hp; speed ratios 
as great as 10 to 1. Send for free catalog to Dept. 21. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY e¢ COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Recognized leader in the specialized field of variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 


for accurate speed control 





al 


... the real estate men 
were broke, so we went after 
the mortgage lenders’. . .” 
ANALYST starts on p. 89 


tests given to the applicants, curves 
for ages and salaries of office workers. 
He carried his charts when he called 
on employers to sell them on using the 
Y as an employment agency 

¢ On the Way Up—W ord of Wenz 
lick’s charts spread fast. The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch hired him to organizc 
a market research department. Before 
long he was national advertising man 
ager for the Post-Dispatch. 

Meanwhile, he carried out an idea of 
dividing St. Louis into homogencous 
economic areas. This intrigued the 
Bureau of the Census. In 1926 Wenz- 
lick organized the first St. Louis metro 
politan area census committee to work 
with the bureau. In 1926-30 he de- 
veloped a permanent system of eco 
nomic areas in the city, replacing the 
old ward and precinct layout that the 
Census Bureau had found defective. 

Wenzlick served as adviser on a sim- 
ilar breakdown of New York City for 
census purposes. He still heads the 
St. Louis census committee 
¢ Real Estate—Dinner conversation led 
Wenzlick back into the real estate fold. 
His father and brother often speculated 
about real estate trends and prospects. 
He would ask, “Why don’t you make 
a study and find out?” Then he would 
wind up making the study 

“There was nobody else in the coun 
try at that time doing any consistent 
research in real estate,” he recalls. So 
in 1928 he quit the Post-Dispatch to 
fill this vacuum. The paper kept him 
on the payroll for several years as a 
consultant in market research 

At the start, he made his living by 
appraisal work, supplemented by his 
Post-Dispatch retainer. Always he kept 
adding to his store of real estate sta- 
tistics. _ When the depression hit, 
there were times when he was tempted 
to flee back to the security of the Post 
Dispatch job, kept open for him. But 
he struggled along, encouraged by a 
big assignment on real estate and con 
struction research for President Hoover’s 
Conference on Home Building and 
Heme Ownership. He made valuable 
contacts in Washington. 

In 1932 he brought out the first of 
his Real Estate Analyst series, a study 
of real estate activity in the St. Louis 
area since the Civil War. 
¢ Building Circulation—The Analyst 
reports got off to a slow start. It was a 
bad time. “All the real estate men were 
broke by then,” Wenzlick says. “And 
they were the ones I was trving to sell 
Then I switched my technique. I 
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Every tiny bit of JESSOP steel 
is bigger than its job 


fy 


There's a very simple reason for Jessop’s fine repu 
tation as a specialty steel maker. Jessop not 
controls its formulae and processes with int 
care, it traditionally strives to produce better 
of each type than the end-use necessitates 
for example, the high-speed tool bits shown 
They cut harder materials faster and deep. 
their basic analysis indicates, thus providing los 
life and greater durability on normal jobs. Be 
this tradition for extra quality is the keen 
for more business on the part of the Jessop | 
ducing and selling team. Every single Jessop 
wants more satisfied customers. He want 

be so enthusiastic they will forget there i 


| 


else in the world making special steels 


S ( 


tomers already have. 


HIGH SPEED STEELS * HIGH SPEED BITS + PRECISION 
GROUND FLAT STOCK + HIGH SPEED AND ALLOY SAW 
STEELS * HOT WORK DIE STEELS + COLD WORK DIE 
STEELS * CARBON AND ALLOY STEELS * GROUND AND 
TEMPERED PRODUCTS - STAINLESS AND HEAT 
RESISTING STEELS - STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS - 
CAST-TO-SHAPE STEELS - COMPOSITE TOOL 

STEELS » ARMOR PLATE 


STEEL COMPANY * WASHINGTON, PA. 





Engineer Your Paperwork 
with BRUNING COPYFLEX 


SAVE TIME, AVOID ERRORS, CUT COSTS IN HANDLING... 


BILLING STATISTICS 
ACCOUNTING 
PURCHASING 
TAX RETURNS 
BACK ORDERING 
GENERAL OFFICE COPYING 


Bruning 
COPYFLEX 
Model 14 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 

CUMULATIVE RECORDS 
INVENTORY CONTROL 


Copy any office form tn seconde 


This Desk-side Copyflex machine 
gives you an errorproof, black-on- 
white diazotype copy—in seconds— 
of any office form from a large ac- 
counting worksheet to an invoice or 
small memo. It copies anything typed, 
written, printed or drawn on ordinary 
translucent paper or with Bruning re- 
flex film on opaque paper. 

The cost averages less than 2¢ per 
sq. ft. for all expenses. No skilled 
operator is required; only a 5-minute 
explanation is needed. No exhaust 
ducts, stencils, messy inks, plumbiny; 
or darkrooms are necessary. 

Modernize...economize the Copy- 
flex way. Mail the coupon now, 


CLULILTS 


Specialists in copying since 1897 


TYPICAL BENEFITS FROM 
COPYFLEX ENGINEERED PAPERWORK 
*MAJOR RAILROAD: Copyflex saves 
$78,400 a year on one billing operation 

alone in just one office. 

*TOY DISTRIBUTOR: Now gets invoices out 

in time, thanks to Copyflex; is doing it 

with just half as many people. 

*INSURANCE COMPANY: Saves $100,000 

yearly in processing applications with 

Copyflex. 

,*BANK: Since installing Copyflex, costs 
*in the Pension Trust Department have 

dropped more than $10,000 a year. 

*Name on request 


= a a 2 Oe S® 6 6 6 6 © 6 oo oy 
CHs RLES BRUNING COMPANY, NC. 
Dept. 8 23 Teterboro, N. J. 
() Send me free booklet on COPYFLEX 14. 


[} Show me how | can use COPYFLEX in 
my paperwork. 
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we ee (Offices in Principal Cities J 





started going after the mortgage lend- 
ers, who were taking over real estate 
right and left oh foreclosures and were 
very worried. When we got mortgage 
lenders buying our reports things went 
a little easier.” 

Wenzlick now issues five Analyst re- 
ports a month. They cover gencral 
trends, regional activity, appraisal prob- 
lems, farms, construction, mortgages, 
and the like. They total about 600 
pages a year, and a subscription to the 
complete set costs $95. (In 1932 he 
issued about 120 pages a year and 
charged $180.) All the reports are 
lavishly illustrated with the colored 
charts that Wenzlick love 

Subscribers include most of the life 
insurance companics (one with 25 sub 
scriptions for various officers), most gov 
ernment departments, universities, pub- 
lic libraries, banks, savings and loan 
associations, real estate operators, indi- 
vidual landowners,. mortgage bankcrs, 
big chain stores, big companies that 
own much land. 
¢ The Coming Boom—\W« 
utation, and the circulation of Analyst 
reports, soared when Th Coming 
Boom in Real Estate was published by 
Simon & Schuster, Inc., in 1936. ‘The 
paperbound edition sold 187,000 copies 
at $1 each. The book wa mndensed 
in Reader’s Digest, d in the 
American Mercury under the title, The 
Coming Crash in Real F'stat 

It took an accident to get the book 
into print. Wenzlick had voiced his 
optimism at a mecting of New York 
mortgage men in 1935. Impressed by 
his reasoning, one of his audience told 
a friend at Simon & Schuster about 
the speech. The publisher then came 
to the prophet. 

e No Writer, He—Wenzlic! 
regard himself as an especiall 
writer, though he always writes the 
monthly report titled As I See. 

More than as a writer, Wenzlick 
feels at home as an appraiser or a lec- 
turer. 

His company has appraised about 
8,000 pieces of St. Louis property and 
almost as many properties out of town. 
It is now carrying out an unusual study 
for Warren Township, near Detroit, on 
how jet airlincr noise may affect the 
value of property near airport 

Wenzlick calculates that he has flown 
about 600,000 mi. in the last 25 years 
to keep speaking engagemcnts—at a fee 
of $450 up. He missed out, though, 
on his biggest opportunity. Soon after 
his book came out, an enthusiastic 
reader proposed to hire Madison Square 
Garden in New York for Wenzlick. 
Wenzlick was confident he could fill 
the hall. 

Wenzlick worked out plans for enor- 
mous charts, with a spotlight for a 
pointer. Then the sponsor died sud- 
denly of a heart attack 


nzlick’s rcp- 


was rebutt 


doesn’t 
good 
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COMPANIES 


ye puniele TUBING CO) 


\. 


FROM FLEXIBLE DUCTING so supple 
it takes a 180-deg. bend without kinking... 


TO MASS-METER that weighs continu- 
ously anything that flows through a pipe . . . 


TO PLASTIC PIPE you can cut with a 
knife and connect to metallic fixtures .. . 


TO ROCKET ENGINE for planes that 


weighs no more than a man eee 


They're Products of the Future 


In Boston last week, over 4,000 spec- 
tators flocked to an exhibition of 
“Products with a Future.” The show 
was put on by American Research & 
Development Corp. as part of its an- 
nual meeting. 

Onlookers sampled shrimp, vein- 
removed with special patented cquip 
ment, washed it down with a drink of 
fresh water drawn from an automatic 
desalter that turns out 200 gal. an hour 
from salt water. They donned ear- 
phones to listen to the roar of a freight 
train produced by a two-dimensional 
sound recording unit, gaped at such 
items as rocket engines and a “Chillow” 
to keep your face cool on summer 
nights. 

It was clear that the spectacle made 
a hit with the public. More important 
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to AR&D officials, the display gave 
stockholders a chance to look over some 
of the products of the 25 companies 
in which American Research has in- 
vested. 

Company heads hoped it would make 
it casier for the stockholders to swallow 
its progress report that, though the 


company is in the black for the second 


successive yeat, the day of dividends is 
still distant. 

¢ How It Started—The report pointed 
up the fact that the six-year-old com- 
pany was, and still is, an experiment. It 
was launched just after World War II 
by a group of top-level Boston finan- 
ciers, who were struck by the fact that 
sources of risk capital to nurture new 
enterprises were drying up. Wealthy 
individuals, pinned down bv high taxes, 





LONG BEACH 


) e ; 
in Soatheun ( alifornia 


OFFERS YOU 
PLENTY OF 
SKILLED 


Looking for a new plant site? 


Then check on the large reservoir 
of skilled, semi-skilled and techni 
cal workers who own their homes 
in the Long Beach area 

Thousands of them came here 
during the war for defense jobs 
They liked Long Beach so well they 
Stayed to work in other growing 
industries. Many others are moving 
here daily. 

Favorable climate, superior living 
and working conditions, year-round 
recreational advantages, and gen 
erally lower costs of living all con 
tribute to ‘a relatively contented 
efficient and dependable labor 
supply. 

Probably no other area offers 
such a concentration of desirable 
labor. And they'll be glad to work 
for you in Long Beach because, 
although they live here, many of 
them now work far from home 


Other Advantages 


There are at least 11 other reasons 
for locating your plant in Long 
Beach. Transportation, tax, utility 
and insurance savings; low-cost 
land values, construction and opera 
tion; and good housing facilities are 
a few of the profit-making factors 

Write today for complete infor 
mation—yours for the asking. 
Naturally, all inquiries confidential 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


210H East Ocean Blvd. 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 













































































An electronic instrument section can speed 
and simplify research, cut engineering costs! 


Leaders in industry have found electronics of greatest 
value—in many cases, the only practical solution to 
demanding engineering problems. Look to your 
electronics engineer and modern electronic instruments 
for better, faster research and development, today! 


The Hewlett-Packard Company specializes in electronic 
measuring instruments. These are basic research tools 

your engineers apply or adapt to your specific problems. 
They are used in development and manuacturing through- 
out the world and are distributed through the world’s 
largest organization of electronic engineer-salesmen. 


CATALOG 21-A lists data and uses of over 100 major 
-hp- instruments. Request it on your company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY for speed and accuracy 


395-8 PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF. 





¢ Picking Winners—Balancing the sus- 
picion that AR&D money isn't growing 
so fast as hoped is the fact that it is 
growing surely. Of the 27 bets the com- 
pany has placed in the past six years, 
only two have gone completely sour. 
And there have been some notable 
successes. Among them: 

High Voltage Engineering Corp. in 
Cambridge, Mass., which AR&D or- 
ganized, and in which it holds 80% of 
preferred stock, has been paying regular 
dividends for four years. The company, 
which makes electrostatic generators for 
such uses as cancer therapy, has great 
potential for expansion. American Re- 
search directors figure their investment 
here has doubled in value. 

Tracerlab, Inc., of Boston, a pioneer 
in the field of radioactivity instru- 
ments and products, has doubled _ its 
size almost every year since it was or- 
ganized in 1946. It’s the only AR&D 
venture so far to put its stock on the 
market. AR&D’s interest, which it 
bought for $236,380, is now worth 
$622,500 on the over-the-counter 
market. 

Carlon Products Corp., Cleveland 
manufacturer of extruded plastic pipe, 
is the world’s largest producer in a 
fast-growing industry. Carlon is a di- 
vidend payer; 1952 earnings were at a 
new high. AR&D directors have marked 
up their investment almost double. 

Ionics, Inc., of Cambridge, another 
AR&D find, specializes in research on 
ion exchange processes. It has de- 
veloped a demineralizer for purifying 
water that promises spectacular long- 
term gains. AR&D organized this ven- 
ture, has put over $200,000 into it in 
the past four years, for a 65% interest. 
It’s reported that underwriters have 
offered to market the company’s stock 
for $3-million. American Research 
heads value their share conservatively at 
$500,000. 

e Management Blend—From a man- 
agement standpoint, American Research 
appears to have just the right balance 
of technical and financial brains to 
handle its two raw materials—money 
and science. A board of advisers, com- 
posed of Karl T. Compton, chairman of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Edward R. Gilliland and Jerome C. 
Hunsaker, MIT engineering professors, 
provides the technical savvy. The board 
of directors is heavily weighted on the 
side of financial skill—with men such as 


Griswold and Clark, Boston trustee , 


Horace S. Ford, and Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald, former chairman of Scars, Roe- 
buck. 

All this mixture needs is a catalyst— 
a role adeptly performed by Doriot. A 
Harvard Business School professor and 
former Army general, Doriot’s contribu- 
tion has been summed up this way by 
William E. Barbour, Jr., president and 
founder of Tracerlab: ““The general pro- 
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vides the two things that a young scien- 
tific organization most needs—enthusi- 
asm and appreciation. Like all the 
others, I started out with a hatful of 
ideas and a lot of long-range plans. In 
a couple of years, I got bogged down 
in detail. Doriot stepped in just in 
time to pull me out of the rut. He stirs 
you out of your lethargy, keeps you 
looking ahead five years.” 

¢ Coming Up—How much bigger can 
American Research get? Can it handle 
many more affiliates? “If we pick them 
right, we can handle more than 200,” 
is Doriot’s reply. 

It’s clear that AR&D won't grow 
much more unless it gets more capital, 
though. While it now has some $2.9- 
million resting in government bonds 
and short-term notes, about $500,000 
of that is already earmarked for two 
new “situations,” and $1-million more 
must be kept in reserve as “rescue 
money.” That leaves about $1.4-mil- 
lion in “waiting money’—ready to in- 
vest. As Doriot put it, “ninety days 
could clean us out of that.” 

However, the way is cleared for ex- 
pansion if need be. Stockholders saw 
to that last week by voting heavily in 
favor of increasing the authorized cap- 
ital stock of the corporation. 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





It pays to be loyal, employees of Allied 
Kid Co. found when Solomon Agoos, 
founder, died. One thousand Wil- 
mington employees, and tanners and 
executives in four other plants, shared 
in his million-dollar estate. The oldest 
employee, 68, got $2,000 cash; the rest 
got lesser cash or stock bequests. 
e 

Getting in deeper in the petrochemical 
field, Continental Oil Co. bought the 
plant and facilities of Bryton Chemical 
Co., Trainer, Pa. Bryton was one of 
the first producers of synthetic oil- 
soluble iF ren used in lubricating 
oil additives, dry cleaning detergents, 
and textile, cutting, and leather Enish. 
ing oils. 


e 
Ford Motor Co. expects to sell a lot 
of Fords in the next few years. It will 
spend at least $500-million on expan- 
sion in the coming two or three years 
to turn out more motor cars, more auto- 
matic transmissions, and more engines. 


* 
Synthetic fibers hold no fascination for 


one woolen roducer. Pendleton 
Woolen Mills, which makes men’s and 
women’s underwear, motor robes and 
blankets, insists it will continue to base 
its line on 100% virgin wool fabrics, 
come what may. “Only nature can pro- 
duce the perfect fiber-wool,” C. M. 
Bishop, president, asserts. 





keeps 
Crackers 
Oven 


Keeping crackers crisp and fresh 
both on the grocer’s shelf and after 
they’ve been opened is a job for 
moisture-resistant glassine. This 
functional paper is a natural for 
innerwrapping crackers, offering 
unusual economies both in original 
cost and in ease of multiple packag- 
ing. Rhinelander glassine .. . waxed 
or coated... molds quickly and 
surely to seal off air and moisture, 
delivering crackers to stay fresh 
down to the last one in the package. 


Write for samples and full information 


1903-1953 


Rhinelander 


PAPER COMPANY 


RHIMNELANDER, WISCONSIN 


50th Anniversary 





Glance 


around your 


CORROSION 
RESISTANCE 


ASSEMBLY SPEED 


@ Go no further than your own plant 
whenever you seek material properties 
in wonder-working combinations. In 
one department after another you'll see 
equipment that works better, looks 
better and often lasts longer because 
Durez phenolic plastics are used in 
making it. 

These examples only hint at the un- 
equalled flexibility of Durez phenolics 
in fitting themselves to your blueprint. 
In simplicity of production and end- 
product characteristics alike, Durez 
materials are extending horizons for 
businessmen and their technicians in 
designing for future profits. 

As resins applied to a product or in- 
tegral in it, or as materials for molding 
into finished large and small units ia 
custom molding plants, today’s phe- 
nolics have more possibilities than ever 
before. Your engineers and molding 
men will find Durez— largest producer 
of phenolics exclusively — helpful in 
making them pay. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 


DESIGN FREEDOM 


a 








SOND 


MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 
é to ose 


om eek fe e das 
Member $.P.1. Committee on Large Plastics Moldings 


THAT FIT THE JOB 





were concentrating upon less vulnerable 
financial institutions. 

Led by Merrill Griswold, chairman of 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, and Paul 
F. Clark, president of John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., the Boston 
group—by special dispensation of SEC 
—organized AR&D. It was set up to 
siphon some money back, invest it in 
new ideas. The theory was that a pub- 
lic corporation, subscribed to by many 
individuals and institutions, would be 
big enough to spread its risks, provide 
a nice balance between security and a 
potentially high rate of return. 
¢ Counting Assets—In its first four 
years, American Research ran an oper- 
ating loss. It turned the corner into the 
black in 1951, climbed sharply to a 
profit of $103,277 last year. 

That’s not an imposing sum on a 
capital that now adds up to almost 
$7.6-million. But the company’s condi- 
tion is healthier than these figures show. 
For one thing, the real payoff in this 
field comes in capital gains. When the 
struggling young firms in which AR&D 
has invested get their feet under them, 
and go out for public financing, AR&D’s 
interest will have greatly appreciated. 
It can sell its shares in the affiliates at 
a sizable gain, pass out the proceeds 
to stockholders. 

The company’s 12 directors figure a 
“fair value” today on its investments 
in its 25 affiliates is $5,945,670. These 
investments cost the company $4,610,- 
501, so it can say it has already bettered 
its stakes by over $1.3-million. Georges 
F. Doriot, hard-driving, imaginative 
president of AR&D, interprets this in- 
crease as bringing the value per share 
up to $27.82. That may not be a great 
comfort in view of the fact that most 
shares were bought at $25 and many 
cost $27.50, but it’s a lot better than 
the loss in book value shown by strictly 
conventional accounting methods ; 
¢ Progress Lag—Actually, no one with 
his eyes open gocs into a venture of 
this type expecting a quick, speculative 
gain. It takes plenty of time and pa- 
tience to make a paying proposition out 
of a gleam in an inventor’s eye. “From 
test tube to tank car—five years,” is a 
rule of thumb in the chemical indus- 
try, and Doriot thinks it applies in all 
fields. 

Yet he will reluctantly admit that 
things have not moved quite so fast as 
he had hoped. He sees two reasons 
for the lag: (1) When AR&D was set 
up, the country exvected a bust. Doriot 
figures that would have made a lot of 
investors interested in new products and 
boosted the company. Instead indus- 
try boomed, “and that made the stock 
market more interesting than us.” (2) 
Korea brought excess-profits taxes, 
which are particularly hard on the kind 
of small, growing companies in which 
AR&D usually invests. 
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Trouble? 


of all its products, or (2) put a high 
price on each new product as it comes 
out. 

Neither alternative is very satisfac- 
tory. If you add a premium to all your 
products, you run the risk of pricing 
many of them out of the market be- 
fore they would have been forced out 
ordinarily. If you put a high tag on the 
new product, you may delay its accept- 
ance by the market—and thus cut down 
the running start you need over com- 
petitors. 

In many cases, the best you can do 
is a sort of compromise with the sec- 
ond alternative. You price the new 
product as high as you think the market 
will take. You build sales volume as 
high, and as fast, as you can. ‘Then, 
when competitors show up, you play 
the price-cutting game with them until 
your operation is no longer profitable. 
By the time you’re forced out of the 
field, you hope, you'll have paid for 
development and made some net profit. 

There’s always the chance, of course, 
that your product will gain firm 
enough market acceptance to stay ahead 
of competition for decades. But you 
can’t bank on it. 
¢ Case Study—Look at GE’s experience 
with electric cable insulations. Some 
years ago, the company introduced a 
polyvinyl chloride insulator called Fla- 
menol. Flamenol resisted gas atmos- 
ee and oil that deteriorate rubber. 

ut Flamenol cable cost 10 times as 
much as rubber cable, and—at first— 
found a market only where rubber 
wouldn’t do. Now, finally, improved 
production of Flamenol and the rising 
price of rubber have brought the two 
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DODGE 
Chose MOA’ 


for a California Plant 


S£Li) 


“There are many factors that must be 

studied carefully in selecting a site for 
a new plant,”’ says William C. Newberg, president of the Dodge Divi- 
sion of Chrysler Corporation. 


WILLIAM C. NEWBERG 
President Dodge Division 


“The goal is to find a location offering the best combination of these fac- 
tors to fit the requirements of a job to be done. Availability and quality 
of utilities, suppliers and transportation facilities must be considered. 
The location with respect to the markets the plant is to serve must be an- 
alyzed. And the community must be a good place for workers to live and 
raise their families. 

“All these factors—and many more—were carefully weighed when the 
Dodge Division set out after the war to establish its own West Coast as- 
sembly plant to meet the needs of the rapidly-growing Western market. 


“As a result, in 1948, a new Dodge plant was put into operation in San 
Leandro, in the Metropolitan Oakland Area. More recently, an addition 
of 749,000 square feet of working space has tripled the size of the plant.” 


SAVINGS in shipping time and costs; skilled labor supply; larger share of the na- 
tion’s fastest-growing market; ideal working climate; raw materials; sites in rural 
or semi-rural areas—no matter which combination of these profit-making factors 
you demand, you'll find itina MOA location. Write today for full information. 


*MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area in- 
cludes all of Alameda County, California. 55,000 
acres of level property in rural and semi-rural areas 
offer wide variety of sites close to skilled labor sup- 
ply and transportation. 


FREE BOOK gives you the facts 


eo “Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 16-page 
Look outlining the profit-making advantages 228 nation- 
al firms find in this area, is yours for the asking. Write 
today, in strictest confidence. 

it 


1 METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
TTT RPILA CALIFORNIA 
P ‘i ws ; e Suite 103 ¢ 427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


$303 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY + EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO +» RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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X Co. makes a pen 


Sane Then Y Co. makes one cheaper X Co. exhausts all possible improvements 


Are New Products Worth the 


Not necessarily; there are a lot of booby traps in 


them. But companies such as RCA and GE have developed 


definite strategies for product development. 


Without a continuing stream of new 
products, the howling pace of U.S. 
manufacturing would slow down to a 
tired, creaky shuffle. Few businessmen 
would deny this. Yet there are many 
manufacturers who, at one time or an- 
other, have thrown up their hands and 
said “Phooey on the whole thing. I’m 
tired of developing new products. It 
just isn’t worth the trouble.” 
¢ Dilemma—Why this gloomy outlook? 
lor reasons, consider the case of X Co. 
in the example above. 

X Co. develops a new kind of pen— 
say, for instance, a pen that can change 
from black to red mk at the flip of a 
lever. Research and development cost 
the company a lot of money; so, when 
the pen finally hits the market, it car- 
rics a high price tag. But it’s good 
enough, and useful enough, so that it 
sells. X Co. begins to get some of its 
research money back. 

Then Y Co. enters the picture. Y 
Co. has looked at X’s pen, and—without 
spending nearly so much money on re- 
search and development—has been able 
to put out a pen similar to it. Not 
having so much deveiopment cost to 
make up for, Y’s pen is far cheaper. 

By the time Y’s pen reaches the retail 
counters, though, X has added some 
improvements to its original product. 
It has also figured out some ways of 
cutting production costs. And much of 
its research money has been written 


off. So X Co. lowers the price of its pen. 

But eventually, Y goes through the 
same _process—adds_ _—s improvements, 
makes production more efficient. It, 
too, lowers its price. 

Perhaps the series goes through two 
more revolutions. Finally, X Co. de- 
cides it has had enough. It has got its 
research money back and made a little 
profit, but it sees profits dwindling 
steadily in the future. It stops produc- 
ing pens, and turns its attention to de- 
signing a new kind of cigarette lighter. 
The whole cycle starts again. 
¢ Bright Side—That story doesn’t come 
true every time. Often a product gets 
such wide public acceptance that no 
amount of competition can loosen its 
hold on the market. 

And with big or complicated prod- 
ucts, such as electronic eqtipment, 
competition is much slower in material- 
izing than with small, relatively simple 

roducts. When a company makes a 

‘tter television set, for instarce, it can 
usually make a fair profit before other 
companies get copies into production. 
¢GE Story—With simpler products, 
not even a big, well-known company is 
safe. Take the case of General Electric 
Co., for instance. 

Some years ago, GE was doing a 
big business with electrical wire for 
buildings—one of its oldest products. 
But after GE and several other large 
manufacturers had got the market set 


up, hundreds of small outfits came into 
the field. A surplus developed; price- 
cutting went rampant. Big companies 
with high overhead and research costs 
lost money. Finally, GE quit the busi- 
ness entirely. 

For the same reason, GE is now gis 
ing up the high-voltage, paper-insulated 
cable business as well. Competition has 
hurt the profit; and GE has found that 
there isn’t much it can do, technically, 
to make its cable worth more than those 
of competitors. 
¢ Starting Over—T'o replace these lost 
products, GE is expanding production 
of other products and developing new 
ones. It’s making a remote-control 
switch for house lights, planning a new 
cable for radiant heating, and a gadget 
to open garage doors from controls in- 
side a car. 

Why does GE keep on developing 
new products when it knows competi- 
tors are waiting to copy them? Mainly, 
because it has to perpetuate itself. It’s 
a big company, with stockholders who 
expect a continuing profit. 

A small company that sets up quickly 
to cash in on a new field, or a one-man 
backyard shop, has no such worries 
An outfit like that could copy, say, 
GE’s. remote-controi switch for house 
lights, and could keep making the 
switch until the field got overcrowded 
and the profit disappeared. ‘Then it 
could put its quick-made money in the 
bank and go out of business. 

e Research Money—How does GE pay 
for new product development? Like 
other companies that do extensive re- 
search, it has two alternatives: It can 
(1) add a blanket premium to the price 
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* STEAM ENGINE INVENTED BY JAMES WATT © 


When did horsepower start to gallop? 


In 1769, James Watt 

invented the first prac- 

tical steam engine. 

The need for a de- 

pendable source of cheap, unlimited 

power was met. And the Industrial 
Age began. 

But not until the age of alloy steels 

did horsepower start to gallop. Devel- 

oped late in the 1800's, alloy steels 


brought into being the predecessors 
of our modern steam and gas turbines, 
diesel and jet engines. Today, made 
stronger, tougher, more resistant to 
heat and corrosion by Vancoram alloy- 
ing elements, they are equally impor- 
tant in the design of atomic engines 
and other power plants of tomorrow. 

Vancoram products are used by 
metallurgists to create the special 


Scarce alloying elements are 
being conserved by manufactur- 
ers of construction equipment 
and other types of heavy-duty 
machinery through the use of 
alloy steels made with Vancoram 
Grainal Alloys. 


Uranium pilot plant at White 
Canyon, Utah, is part of the ex- 
tensive Vanadium Corporation 
facilities now mining and proc- 
essing increased quantities of 
uranium ore—America’s fuel of 
the future. 


ment, virtually unaffected by 
corrosive action, greatly facili- 
tates quality control in the food, 
chemical and petroleum indus- 
tries. Stainless steels are among 
the many modern metals made 
with Vancoram products. 


alloy steels and other modern metals 
essential not only to power genc ration 
but to virtually every phase of Ameri- 
can industry. Produced by Vanadium 
Corporation’s integrated network of 
mines and mills, they include ferro 
alloys of vanadium, chromium, tita- 
nium and silicon as well as master 
aluminum alloys and uranium for 
atomic fuel. 


VanapiuM CorPORATION 
or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Pittsburgh + Chicago + Detroit « Cleveland 
PLANTS—WNiagara Falls, N.Y.; Grahom, W. Va.; 


Cambridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango and Naturite, 
Colo.; White Canyon, Utah 


MINES—Sovth America, Southern Rhodesia, Canada, U.S.A. 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





insulators roughly into the same price 
category. If GE seized the first pric- 
ing alternative—jacked up the price of 
Flamenol to pay for research on other 
products—its hard-won Flameno] market 
would fade. 

Now, GE is working on silicone rub- 
ber insulations that can stand higher 
temperatures than either rubber or 
Flamenol. Silicone rubber right now 
costs about 10 times as much as Fla- 
menol and rubber. But to market it 
successfully, GE will have to find some 
way of pulling the price down. ‘The 
second alternative—high premium on 
a new product—won't work, cither. 
¢ Time Lag—The one big advantage 
that researching companies have over 
competitors is a head start in the mar- 
ket—a time lag while competitors are 
looking the product over, gearing up to 
produce and distribute it. If the re- 
searching company works fast during 
this lag, it has a chance to cash in be- 
fore the field gets overcrowded. It also 
has a chance to develop improvements 
for its product—so that the product is 
superior to those of competitors by the 
time they move in. 

Radio Corp. of America, for instance, 
| | works at top speed during these time 

lags. RCA made an agreement in 1932 


7 ¥ with the Justice Dept.’s Anti-Trust 
6 » Division, whereby the company would 
license new developments “‘at a reason- 

MASKING TAPE able profit” to other companies as soon 
ent 


as the products concermed into 
production at RCA. Often, this doesn’t 
give RCA much of a head start—but 
The Fastest and hect it is a start. The company’s production, 
sales, and research teams use it for all 
ki [ it’s worth. 
masking tape made ! 


An entirely new tape created by 
Mystik’s exclusive Balanced Formula! 
The cellulose fiber backing-——saturated with a 
special rubber compound—actually is more 
rubber than fiber. Thinner, stronger, fully 
creped for double flexibility, this backing is in 
perfect balance with the right adhesive 
strength to hold under all conditions . . . yet 
strip off clean and fast in one piece. This 
perfect balance makes Mystik Brand 
Thinflex the fastest and best masking tape 
made. Makes sharper lines . . . leaves no residue 
stain-resistant .. . does a better job faster, 
at lower cost! You've never tried a masking 
tape like Mystik Brand Thinflex! Write for 
information and samples. Mystik Adhesive ' y, 
































Products, 2636 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 


B-29 Gets the Work 


Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors! © New Mystik Thinflex Masking Tape A crane swings an engine cowling away as 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes * Mystik Protecto-Mask * Mystik Spra-Mask * Mystik Sand-Blast crewmen on Okinawa start overhauling a 


B-29 for night missions against Red military 


Mystik Dri-Pipe Insulation Mystik Freezer Tapes © Mystik Book Repair Tape 
targets in North Korea. 


© 1963 Mystik Adhesive Products Trademark Mystik Registered 
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5 Pressure of 350 psi is applied to test boiler for leaks at same time it presses copper 
liner into tight fit with steel shell. 


4 Fiberglas insulation is used around White enameled jacket, chrome trim 8 Automatic controls, fittings, and panel 
water tank to hold down heat loss. spiff up heater’s appearance. over dials are last step in... 


Putting New Life into Water Heaters 


(Story continues on page 108) 
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1 Now Trageser Copper Works is in the consumer field, with a water heater designed 
to lick rusting. It uses a copper tank inside a steel shell. Metals start as sheets. 


2 Copper and steel sheets are rolled 3 Next, steel shell is slipped over the 
separately. Then steel is welded. copper cylinder. 





ALBERT TRAGESER for years has 4 Copper flue pipe and special connections are brazed into place. That way, water 
specialized in industrial pressure vessels. never touches anything but rust-resistant copper. 
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«--with Barreled Sunlight Paint | 


Look at the price tag of a gallon of Barreled Sunlight Paint. You 
might find that it costs a few more pennies. But don’t be fooled 
by that price. Those few extra pennies represent exclusive process- 
ing of costly ingredients that means savings... big savings... 
in your maintenance painting costs. 

To begin with, Barreled Sunlight is so heavy in body you can add 
as much as a full gallon of thinner to every five gallons of paint. You 
buy less paint. You pay less for materials to do the job you want. 
But, of far greater importance . . . inasmuch as labor represents 
80% of the total cost of a painting job . . . Barreled Sunlight has 
the spreading capacity, the hiding power, the free, fast flow that 
means a quicker job, a better job .. . a job that cuts labor costs. 

Test it. Compare it .. . with any other paint . . . on your wall. 
You'll find that Barreled Sunlight saves more in the long 
run than any other paint. 


BARRELED SUMLIGHT PAINT GOMPANY 
1-B Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


* 

Barreled Sunlight SIND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG 
NOW .. . . For full information on oll Borreled 
® , Sunlight Maintenance Finishes . . . os well os 
Y ‘ Borreled Sunlight’s new and odvaenced “Engi- 
neered Color” Pian... write todey on your com- 
pony letterhead for this new Borreled Sunlight 

In whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, Catolog. No charge. No obligation. 

there’s a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every job 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints ... for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 





AS SURE AS ACAT 


with Y lives ! 


Installations requiring the long-lasting virtues of seamless 
copper tubing are as sure and as durable as Tabby and her 
nine lives when that tubing is made by Wolverine. 

You can be certain because Wolverine tube is quality con- 
trolled from ore to finished product. You can be even more 
sure because the tube is manufactured by a company which 
has spent 36 years making tubing exclusively. 

If tubing is a component of something your company 
builds, be certain that it meets your specifications exactly. 
That’s the way to make your customers happy. And you will 
be, too, when you specify Wolverine—to be sure. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, 
Inc., producers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper- 
base alloy, aluminum and welded steel. 1469 Central Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.—Plants in Detroit, Mich. and Decatur, Ala. 


O 





“a 


. .. combine the strength 
of iron with corrosion re- 
sistance...” 

BOILERS starts on p. 106 


Fifty years ago solid copper water 
heaters were fairly common. But now 
about 90% of the 2-million gas and 
electric water heaters sold annually for 
American homes are made of galvanized 
iron. That’s because iron is easy to 
work and cheap. 

Only hitch is that when the water 
temperature rises above 160I', rusting 
starts—and speeds up as the heat in- 
creases. That can lead to rusty water, 
dried-up hot-water faucets, even flooded 
cellars if the rust eats through. 

To lick corrosion, the industry has 
tried such tacks as using magnesium 
rods to attract the oxygen in the water, 
or coating the inside of the heater with 
ceramic materials. But the rods have 
a way of wearing out, and many of the 
linings are cracked in transit or because 
of rough handling. 
¢ New Formula—Now a company that 
in recent years has concentr ited on in- 
dustrial items is busy launching a unit 
that tries another answer. Idea dreamed 
up by Trageser Copper Works, Inc., of 
Maspath, N. Y., is to put a copper 
boiler inside a steel shell. Copper with- 
stands corrosion and is a fine boiler 
matcrial—but a tank made completely 
of the metal would be extremely ex- 
pensive. The inner copper core is a 
relatively thin sheet. 

The new heater is an effort to com- 
bine the strength and workability of 
iron with corrosion resistance. Water 
never touches any metal but copper. 
Special patented connections in the 
unit are made of brass. The connec- 
tions—often the weak link in a water 
heater—are brazed water-tight 

All strain at connecting points of 
fittings and pipes is put on the steel 
shell rather than the copper 
¢ Market Outlook—For Trageser, the 
unit represents a big shift in both pro- 
duction emphasis and marketing tech- 
nique. Up to now, it has concentrated 
on such industrial items as compressed 
air cylinders, fuel oil tanks, and other 
pressure vessels. Recently, the com- 
pany decided it could use a new prod- 
uct, began thrashing about for a likely 
prospect. After hearing trade com- 
plaints about faulty heaters, Trageser 
management concluded there should be 


aghipPmarket for a model with a copper 
6 


The line will sell for $200 to $275 
retail, depending on size—twice as much 
as many galvanized heaters. ‘l'rageser is 
counting mainly on the replacement 
market for sales—buyers who have been 
burned once and are eager to reach the 
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“Sky Hook” Roof Supports 
Are Boon to Mine Safety 
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Bethlehem makes two types of roof 
bolts : the square-head bolt with expan- 
sion shell Se and the wedge-type or 
slotted bolt (right). With either type, 
when the bolt is installed the upper 
end expands, gripping the sides of hole. 


One of the mining engineer's oldest 
problems is how to provide sure, solid 
support for roofs. Miners have long 
had to put their faith in makeshift 
timber roof props that necessarily were 
haphazard and undependable. Rec- 
ords of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
show that half of all mine accidents 
have resulted from collapsing roofs. 
Now there is a better, more depend- 
able way to support mine roofs — the 


' mine-roof bolt. The roof bolt is in- 


genious — the nearest thing tw the 
fabled “sky hook” that you're ever 
likely to see. 

When Bethlehem Mine-Roof Bolts 


are used, the roof actually supports 


itself. What happens is that the roof 
bolts, which come in lengths of from 
2 to 8 feet, consolidate the strata of 
rock to form what amounts to a single, 
deep, tremendously strong beam. 

The best proof of how mine-roof 
bolts improve safety and operating 
efficiency is the way that mines are 
going for them. 

The Bethlehem Steel plant at Leba 
non, Pa., is turning out our two types 
of roof bolts by the thousands. More 
and more mines are changing to rool 
bolts, with the result that efficiency is 
improving and accidents due to rool 
falls, once the bane of mining, are 
growing fewer every day. 
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(Advertisement) 


HOW CAN BUSINESS REDUCE 
THE HIGH COST OF HEATING? 


An important message to business management 


from the Continental Radiant Glass Heating Corp, 


Heating has come a long way 
since the days of the pot-bellied 
stove. Oil, coal, gas oflered new con- 
venience and practicality. But many 
problems remained. 

These fuels are expensive. Much 
of the heat is lost; only a fraction 
reaches the area to be heated. The 
machinery used to generate the heat 
is expensive and wears out with use. 
It requires wages for upkeep, costly 
parts for replacement, 


The Answer 


Heating engineers racked their 
brains to overcome these problems, 
Finally, one group found the answer: 
Electricity, operating on the same 
principle of infra-red radiation 
that delivers heat from the sun. 
They named it GLASSHEAT, since the 
heat is radiated directly from glass 
panels which are conveniently 
mounted on walls, 

These panels are automatically 
controlled by individual room ther- 
mostats to give heat only when and 
where you want it. No need to keep 
your heating system operating over 
week-ends or non-productive periods. 

GLASSHEAT was first introduced 
for home use, Its acceptance was 
immediate and widespread. Home 
owners found it to be convenient 
and economical, It is clean, creates 
no dust, soot or oil smudge. It is 
completely silent and odorless. It 
is fire-safe. It provides direct heat; 
wastes no time in “warming up.” 
It saves space. And it is healthful 
heat, because it does not “dry out” 
the air. 

It reduces lost labor time due 
to respiratory troubles caused by 
dried-out air. The humidity factor 
with GLASSHEAT is always 30% or 
better — the level at which the com- 
mon cold is most ineffective. 


Means Savings to Business 


Industrial plants, office buildings, 
stores and hotels were quick to see 
the money-saving, time and work- 
saving advantages of GLASSHEAT. 
Obviously, it presented an unheard- 
of opportunity to get better heat and 
at the same time, slash maintenance 


costs, fuel costs, fire insurance 
costs, and lost labor time. Also, 
better working conditions result 
from the more comfortable heat, the 
cleaner, clearer air. 


One Company Saved 
$26,000 the First Year 


In 1951 an article in Business 
Week reported that the Norwich 
Industries, Inc., in Norwich, N. Y., 
rather than replace a worn out boil- 
er, installed GLASsHEAT. It turned 
out to be a move that realized a sav- 
ings of $26,000 for the first year 
alone. 

Replacing the boiler would have 
cost about $25,000. GLASSHEAT in- 
stallation was $6,000. Coal had 
cost about $11,000 a year. GLAss- 
HEAT, under $8,000 for current. 
Fireman’s wages were $4,000. 
GLASSHEAT, no wages, no mainte- 
nance. And the future operating 
economy is $7,000 a year, not count- 
ing valuable space saved, lost labor 
time saved. 

GLASSHEAT is ideal for new con- 
struction, remodeling or replace- 
ment. Conversion is simple and 
does not interfere with workers, 
machinery or present heating sys- 
tem. It is Underwriter’s Laboratory 
Approved—practically incapable of 
causing injury--and eligible for all 
financing. 


Free Information, Estimates 

To get complete details and esti- 
mates write PLANS AND ESTI- 
MATES DEPT., CONTINENTAL 
RADIANT GLASS HEATING 
CORP., 1 EAST 35th STREET, 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. In Canada, 
write Glassheat of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Montreal. 


One Thing More 


GLASSHEAT can make a big differ- 
ence in your profits. It costs nothing 
to get the facts—to learn how others 
in every type of business are saving 
money with GLASSHEAT, and how you 
can do the same. 

We will gladly analyze your 
heating problems and provide the 
engineered solution at no charge. 





heart of the rust problem, despite the 
price differential. It’s been estimated 
that there are now about 10-million 
overage, rusting heaters in use. Mer- 
chandising plans include a national ad- 
vertising campaign, I'V and radio spots. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Freezing, a new tool in aircraft manu- 
facturing, recently took on bigness as 
well as quickness at Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. when the company put into op- 
eration a 5,000-cu.-ft. icebox. The re- 
frigerator is bigger than two boxcars, 
and deep freezes metal parts to keep 
them soft between two steps in fabrica- 
tion. 

ie 
Radioisotopes are being used by Dept. 
of Agriculture researchers to learn how 
fast and how far flies migrate. Such 
data have an important bearing on the 
spread of insecticide-resistant bugs 
(BW—Feb.14'53,p54). USDA _ has 
found that houseflies can cover 20 
miles in 48 hours. 

« 
Redstone Arsenal, the Army’s guided 
missile center at Huntsville, Ala., be- 
lieves it has found a way to get enough 
scientists. A graduate institute has been 
established where young scientists can 
continue studies while drawing salaries 
ranging from about $4,000 a year up- 
ward, 

e 
The “fluidizing” method of pumping 
bulk shipments of flour from trailer 
trucks into bakery bins (BW—Aug.9’52, 
p62) is now in full-time commercial 
operation. Atkinson Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., feels that its operation 
is 100% satisfactory in any direction 
for distances up to 140 ft. 
A mobile water purification unit de- 
veloped by the Army Engineers is go- 
ing to make a 10-week tour of some of 
the nation’s most strategic waters to 
test the equipment in rugged terrain 
and at different altitudes. The unit is 
truck-mounted and electrically operated. 

e 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. plans to get into 
volume production of its Fiberglas 
DKF-161 sports car in July. If schedules 
are achieved, it will be the first car with 
a reinforced-piastic body to be mass 
produced. 


* 
The windshield sticker “Made in Texas 
by Texans,” for a long time has pointed 
up the growing importance of Dallas 
as an automobile assembly center. Now 
Ford is doubling its production there, 
and in the fall General Motors will be 
ready with its Buick-Oldsmobile-Pon- 
tiac plant at Arlington, about 20 mi. 
away. 
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SPEED PRODUCTION, GUT 
GOSTS ON LARGER PARTS 


You'll want this new report on 
recent developments in mass- 
producing giant components 


You may already have turned to plastics to solve 
some of your design and production problems 
for small parts. But today, with larger and larger 
plastic moldings possible, you may be asking 
this question: 


“Can I realize the same considerable produc- 
tion advantages on large components that I’m 
now enjoying with small plastic moldings?” 


To answer your question authoritatively, 
Monsanto has issued a report that tells how 
management can now consider new giant plas- 
tics applications that were out of the question 
a few short years ago—because of huge new 
molding machines, improved plastics formula- 
tions, and the continuing progress in plastics 
molding technology. 


We think you'll be interested in this new 
study, which shows how leading manufacturers 
are already using plastics to simplify pro- 
duction and cut costs on ever-larger component ; a Se, 
parts. For your free copy, please mail the handy a? ; | ~=FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT 
coupon. ute ie ee Monsanto's latest study, on how ‘‘one-shot"’ 

7) 25) ~—s plastic: moldings of giant parts can simplify 
production, cut costs. 


CHICAGO MOLDED PRODUCTS CORP 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1222, 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send me your report on how plastics simplify production of large units 


MONSNEKE 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS | 


Name & Title 
Company 
| A a: 


City, Zone, State 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





(NEW PRODUCTS 


~New Cement Process 


There are two methods of manufac- 
turing portland cement—a wet, and a 
dry process. Close to 95% of all mills 
built in the last several years use the 
wet process. They use water to facili- 
tate grinding, blending, pumping, and 
handling the product. 

Both processes have trouble spots. 
The wet process takes a lot of heat to 
evaporate the water in the slurry. The 
dry process gives trouble in maintain- 
ing uniformity. 

A Chicago engineer, J. C. Witt, has 
now developed a third process that 


I Ohio Flectric SERVES THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
exam Hardened-Ground Roll-Threaded Parts 


I 
uses a petroleum distillate instead of 


water. He claims the new wet process 
costs less than water and produces a 
better product, with no danger to the 
cement’s setting. 

The savings come from the fact that 
the liquid can be recovered almost com- 
pletely by distillation and the same sup- 
ply can be used again and again, with 
no build up of undesirable elements. 
Also, any of the distillate remaining in 
A-6361 the raw mix will burn in the kiln and 
contribute to the heat input. 

The beauty of his new process, says 
Witt, is that dry plants can have the 
uniformity of product previously re- 
stricted to wet plants and wet plants 
can reduce fuel consumption. The proc- 
ess is also applicable to production of 
blends. Witt holds patents on the 
method. 

e Source: J. C. Witt, Consulting Engi- 
neer, 5834 Stony Island Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 





OHIO ELECTRIC is tooled and equipped for 
production of a wide variety of hardened and ground 
roll-threaded aircraft parts. Large scale production is now 
under way; parts are being delivered to major 
manufacturers of jet engines and accessories. If you have 
a problem requiring experimental or quantity production 
of parts manufactured to “tenths,” consult Ohio first. 





Ohio also makes lifting magnets and controls... 
fractional horsepower, shell and torque motors... 
heavy-duty electric hoists, and nail-making machines. 





CHESTER BLAND 
PRESIDENT 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
$900 MAURICE AVENUE © CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MOTO-TROLLEY 


The Original Packaged Motor Driven Trolley 


MAY BE ATTACHED TO 
YOUR STANDARD 
ELECTRIC HOIST... 


Adjustable to Accommodate 
Wide Variety of Beam Sizes 


Exterior Paint Roller 


Paint rollers will be making a big bid 
this year to brighten up the exterior of 
America’s houses. They have already 
gobbled up most of the interior paint-it- 
yourself market. 

















Crown-tread machine steel wheels with 
hardened drivers. 

Each wheel equipped with double-row pre- 
cision ball bearings and removable-head 
axle with Alemite grease fittings. 
Powered by a crane-duty high-torque 
totally enclosed motor of 30 minute 55 
degree rating. 

Magnetic contact panel has transformer to 
reduce voltage in single 

speed push button control 

circuit. 

4-button control station 

operates single speed 

trolley and hoist 

motions. 


Write jor literature => 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


337 NORTH AD 


Overhead Cranes 


A STREET 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
* Monorail Systems * Crane Runways 


pal Cities 





E-Z-Paintr Corp., largest of the rol- 
ler makers (BW-—Jan.10’53,p82), has 
introduced a special outside roller set 
to do the job. It includes a conven- 
tional roller for large flat areas, a dough- 
nut-shaped roller for the underside of 
lapping shingles or clapboard, and a 
special hooded tray with attachments 
for clamping to a ladder or scaffold. 

Before housenolders caught on to 
interior paint rollers, the exterior paint- 
ing market was almost large as the 
interior one. But as more and more 
homeowners found they tld re-do the 
interiors of their houses in casy and 
inexpensive stages, the money went in- 
side, and the exterior market began to 
dwindle. 

The expensive outside job was left to 
the professional painter who did the 
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HEN your wife turns on her automatic 
washer or dryer and heads for town, it’s 
the timer switch that takes over the job of 
directing the work. It’s the same way with your 
dishwasher. The switch handles the work ... you 


catch an earlier show. 


Yet, it was only a few years ago that the Mallory 


Timer Switch was introduced...the first mechan- 
ical brain that was small enough and smart 
enough to make these labor saving devices a reality. 
It packed into one small control, a unit that 
automatically directs the long, complicated series 
of washing and drying operations. It performed 
with such dependability that appliance manufac- 
turers could assure users of trouble-free operation, 


year in and year out. 


End of the story? No, indeed! Other Mallory 
switches control the fuel tank booster pumps on 
airplanes. They permit truck drivers to shift 
gears automatically—at the touch of a button. 
Heavy industrial motors can be switched quickly 
from one voltage to another. These are just a few 
of the ways that Mallory switches make everyday 
jobs easier. They are used for starting, timing, 
controlling, opening, closing and stopping a wide 
variety of devices. 

Our engineers are constantly working with manu- 
facturers ... helping them find ways to design 
better products and produce them for less. If you 
are a manufacturer whose products touch on the 
fields of electronics, electrochemistry or metal- 
lurgy, then a letter to us today may be the first 
step towards solving your problem, 


P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 











When pee-wee parts 
give you king-size headaches 


... Power bushing 


ing, finishing and deburring problems in metals, alloys and non-ferrous 
materials. And the size of the product may vary from miniature to mammoth. 


is the answer to thousands of product clean- 


This nickel-size stainless steel part of an aircraft engine gave production 
men a tussle. Drilling of its tiny holes left burrs around the edges which 
were difficult to remove. The Osborn Brushing Analyst helped them solve 
the problem by using Osborn brass wire brushes and an abrasive compound 
with the right amount of grit. Now burrs come off clean and sharp corners 
of holes are well rounded. 


Your OBA* will gladly help you find answers to cleaning and finishing 
problems of all kinds. Call him today or write The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-5, 5401 Hamiltoa Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. 


*Osborn Brushing Analyst 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 


114 





whole house at one time. The cost, 
perhaps $300, is more than most people 
are used to plunking down at one time 
and time payments are not generally 
available. As a result, a great many ex- 
teriors have gone unpainted while home- 
owners have spent as much or more on 
such things as television sets and auto- 
matic washers. E-Z Paintr hopes its 
new exterior equipment will change all 
this. 

The new roller is not expensive, and 
it’s covered with a dynel fabric that 
can be cleaned with turpentine and 
most other paint solvents. The com 
pany says it wears indefinitely 

Special long-nap rollers are available 
for rough surfaces such as cement, cin- 
der block, and stucco. They can be 
used with practically all kinds of paints 
—oil, water-base, rubber-base, and alu- 
minum. 
¢ Source: E-Z-Paintr Corp., 4051 S. 
Iowa Ave., Milwaukee 22, Wis. 


© Price: About $7. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





National Lead Co. has developed a 
diamond-like substance called stron- 
tium titanate for use in jewelry and op- 
tical equipment. ‘The material, which 
has diamond-like color and _ brilliance, 
is made in the form of single 
crystals. Commercial production is ex- 
pected shortly. 


large 


Conveyor trolley wheels can be lubri- 
cated automatically with a new device 
introduced by Alemite division of Stew- 
art-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill. It de- 
livers a preset, constant shot of cither 
oil or lubricant to each trolley whecl 
on each side of the conveyor system 
into which it is installed. 

. 
Tiny titanium tubes, the smallest ever 
drawn from commercially pure titanium, 
are being offered by Superior ‘Tube Co., 
Norristown, Pa., for experimental work 
in the electrical, electronic, and chem 
ical industries. Outside diameter is 
0.0455 in.; wall thickness is 0.00225 in. 

* 
A fast-curing neoprene cement has been 
developed by Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. primarily for emergency repair of 
neoprene-coated fabric specified in mili 
tary inflatable lifeboats and life vests. 
Because it is a stable compound, Fire 
stone says, it can be easily applied by 
men in the field. Previously, punctured 
war products had to be replaced or vul- 
canized in a factory. 


° 
Aeroquip Corp. of Jackson, Mich. has 
developed a new Slide Seal Coupling 
for quick connection and disconnection 
of fluid-carrying lines. 
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AIR CONDITIONERS: a dozen manufacturers for 100 brands. Management asks .. . 


Do We Make It or Buy It? 


Early this year Hotpoint Co. intro- 
duced this new line of room air condi- 
tioners in a few marketing arcas. 

Management had decided that 1953 
was the year to jump into the fast-grow- 
ing field, looked on by some as the 
Cinderella industry of the 1950s just 
as T'V was in the late 1940s (BW—F cb. 
2’52,p21). 

But instead of tooling up its own 
facilities, Hotpoint went looking for 
someone else to make its new appliance. 
The company finally picked O. A. Sut- 
ton Corp., Wichita, Kan., a manufac- 
turer that makes its own air conditioner 
—Vornado. 

Hotpoint uses its own trade name, 
markets the appliance through its own 
distribution setup. 
¢ Others, Too—Hotpoint’s decision 
whether to buy or make the air condi- 
tioners is the sort that almost every 
company faces up to some time or 
another. 

In the case of air conditioners, Hot- 
point did what a lot of others have 
done. Philco Corp.’s unit has been 
made by York Corp. (which also has 
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its own) since 1933, Radio Corp. of 
America buys its room air conditioners 
from I’edders-Quigan Corp. (BW—Dec. 
8'51,p114), a firm that Bache & Co. 
(New York broker) estimates makes 
25% of all the country’s room air con- 
ditioners. 

For the industry as a whole, one 
guess is that there are 100 brand-name 
air conditioners on the market, but only 
a dozen or so manufacturers. 
¢ Reasons—Why docs a big company 
like Phileco, RCA, or Hotpoint oan 
someone else make its product? Here 
is the thinking that went on at Hot- 
point. 

The room air conditioning business 
last vear skvrocketed, so much so that 
manufacturers were caught with their 
inventories down (BW —Aug.9’52,p38). 
This year should be an ideal test year 
for air conditioning appliances. 

Hotpoint might have waited until its 
own designers and engineers came up 
with a unique product. But that would 
have taken a lot of time—and involved 
substantial capital investment by the 
time the product was engineered, plant 


facilities established, and the manufa 
turing bugs shaken out. 

On top of that, management. still 
isn’t sure of its market. Its test market 
ing this vear will question 
about sales potential—and what hap 
pens to the industry if this summer 
as cool as 1952's was hot 

Add up the marketing uneertaint 
the timing Hotpoint wanted, the plant 
and equipment headaches, and Hot 
point fad only one answer: Buy it 
don’t make it. 

e Idle Bricks?—In 
make-or-buy problem has been large! 
academic for most companies 

The allurements to produce your own 
products—or the major portion of them 
—have been so great that the decision 
often has been ready-mad A read) 
moncy market, rapid amortization po 
sibilities, and the scarcity of supplier 
all add up to the same thing: Expand 
present facilities, build a new plant—but 
in any event make it yourself 

Now there is a growing feelings 

among some big companies that n 
thinking needs to be done. Some peo 
ple sce the economy at the top of 
cycle. Expansion has loaded 
many a big manufacturer with plant 
and equipment. Some executives argu 
against further capital outlays—even if 
you want to establish a new line, A 
business downturn of appreciable siz 
could leave a company with idle bricl 
and mortar. 
e Second Look—As a result 
that have laid out big sums to expand 
during the postwar boom era are now 
taking a second look at their make-or 
buy policy. 

Take the case of 
vester Co. It wanted to go 
room air conditioning and domestic dé 
humidifier business this year. ‘The de 
cision: Make our own, since the appli 
ance can be tied in with [-H’s line of 
home freezers and refrigerators Hot 
point may eventually make its own, tov 
once its new refrigerator plant is oper 
ating.) 

On the other hand, 1-H is going to 
market a new type of truck bod 
mounted on an EH chassis I'win 
Coach Co. designed it, Fruehauf Trailet 
Co. is building it, and LH will 
act as selling agent 

In the industrial power field—crawle: 
type tractors—I-H up to now has pr 
ferred to team up with, say, Bucyru 
Eric Co., to offer a customer a singel 
carth-moving equipment package. Brand 
names of both are retained 
¢ Construction Equipment—And there 
have been signs that I-H might mov 
into the construction machinery field 
on its own (BW—Nov.1'52,p33). It 
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A freight train 500 


Imagine a freight train 73,000 cars long — extending over 500 miles in length! 
It would reach all the way from New York to Cleveland or fron Chicago to 
Kansas City. 

That's what it would take to transport the 4,000,000 tons or more of 
supplies and materials handled by American Cyanamid Company’s traffic 
department each year. Working in close cooperation with the nation’s railroads, 
trucking companies, airlines and steamship companies, Cyanamid’s traffic 
experts seek to insure the safe, dependable delivery of thousands of different 
products and materials. And they are responsible for the efficient direction of a 
transportation program that costs over $25,000,000 annually in freight charges. 

This part of Cyanamid’s operation, in which America’s vast network of 
highly efficient transportation facilities plays such an important role, helps 
scores of chemical-using industries to meet your needs with better products 


at lower cost. 


aph by Nickolas Muray 


) 
AMERICAN G yanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 








@ There’s no halfway feeling about fire and its resulting 
destruction with an expert fire protection engineer ...he ac- 
tually hates to see a little fire roar into a raging inferno and 
create a sizeable loss. 


This personal sense of responsibility is inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers...a definite plus in 
your behalf. Whether its fire detecting or fire extinguishing 
... portables or built-in systems...C-O-TWO means top 


ry quality backed by experienced engineering that results in 
operating superiority for you at all times. 

i With C-O-TWO Fire Protection Equipment, simplicity, 
practicability, longevity and minimum maintenance are 
built-in features that guarantee fast, positive action the in- 
stant fire strikes. Furthermore, extensive manufacturing 
and field installation skills, together with approvals such as 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Lab- 
oratories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus assure 


you of the finest in modern fire protection equipment. 





Rushed production periods and future expansions are 
some of the many problems carefully considered in a plant- 
wide firesafety recommendation by C-O-TWO Fire Protec- 
tion Engineers ...the prime objective always being the best 
type fire protection equipment for the particular fire 
hazard concerned. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS... INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the benefits 
of highly efficient fire protection engineering today ...our 
extensive experience over the years is at your disposal with- 
out obligation. Get the facts now! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


vd a . C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF NADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * O RI 
Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers . ate : F ARS 


Ory Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers tee j ined iti A 
Bullt-in Hi h Pre . . do Pressure ta Dieniée Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
ype Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-In Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











Cash 
pos 1T10N 
tieht ? 


No matter where you are located (U.S.A) 
Whether you need thousands or millions 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT offers you a 
quick, practical, continuing solution 


ILL A SUBSTANTIAL increase in cash working capital help 

operate your business more efficiently? Do you need assurance 
that these extra funds will be available to you as needed, either tem- 
porarily or continuously? If the answer is “Yes,” get in touch with 
Commerciat CrepitT now. 


Commerciat Crepit’s method is popular. Manufacturers and 
wholesalers used over Hatr a Bitton Dotiars of our money for 
working capital purposes last year. Our method is simple. No interfer- 
ence with ownership, management, profits. No securities to sell, no 
new partners. Our method is fast. Funds usually available within 3 
to 5 days. Commerciat Crepit’s cost is reasonable. There are no 
preliminary expenses and our one reasonable charge is tax deductible. 


Let us send additional facts. Determine for yourself whether 
Commerctat Creprt’s method can contribute to your progress and 
profit. Write or wire the nearest CommerctaL Crepir Corporation 
office listed below and say, “Send me information about the plan 
offered in Business Week.” 


Battimore 1: 200 W. Baltimore St. Cutcaco 6: 222 W. Adams St. 
Los Ancezes 14: 724 S. Spring St. New York 17: 100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6: 112 Pine St. 


PROBLEM: Plant Modernization. To be noncompeti- 
tive is to invite disaster. We have a plan for financing 
equipment on extended terms. Write us today. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $125,000,000 





bought the Frank C. Hough Co., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill, an earth-moving imple- 
ment manufacturer. I-H insists this was 
a special case; the purchase was a nat- 
ural one. Farm dealers already were 
handling I-H and Hough products to- 
gether, and I-H was foreign sales agent 
for Hough. 

But should I-H ever decide to step 
deeper into the construction equipment 
line, as part of its diversification pro- 
gram, management will have to decide 
how to do it. Some possibilities: 

¢ Become an exclusive outlet for a 
supplier's line of earth-moving equip- 
ment, similar to a Sears, Rocbuck-type 
arrangement. 

e Make the construction cquip- 
ment line itself. 

¢ Buy a line of equipment from 
one or two manufacturers, but use the 
I-H label. 
¢ Expediency—General] Electric Co. has 
few outsiders fashioning GE-brand 

roducts. (One is the GE ironer, chiefly 
Saiones GE marketers figure the small 
volume of that product would not be 
worth the jacsietoing facilities nec- 
essary. It’s cheaper bought outside.) 

Top management at GE: says its long- 
run policy is to make, not buy. GE will 
buy only for expediency’s sak 

This thinking is in line with that. of 
most companies. Each company will 
have its exceptions—based on compara 
tive cost analyses, capital requirements, 
availability of labor and material—but 
for the most part top management likes 
to think in terms of making, not buy- 
ing. Companies say they approach each 
case on its own merits in deciding how 
to handle a product, but when manage- 
ment considers long-range plans for an 
item, the tendency is to say: “We'll 
make it.” 
¢ Logic—Not everybody agrees that the 
preference for making things yourself 
is as reasoned as it sounds. 

Prof. Howard T. Lewis, Harvard Busi- 
ness Schoo] marketing professor, thinks 
psychology is a strong factor in a make- 
or-buy decision. Says he: “Management 
tends to take unreasonable pride in 
mere size. Brick and mortar are only sug- 
gestive of growth. Like warts, plants 
may grow; and like warts you may want 
to take them off someday.” 

Lewis thinks a company should be 
ultracautious before it undertakes a 
new product. It should find out if 
there’s somebody else who can make 
that product. 

Another academician—James C. Cul- 
liton, one-time professor at the Harvard 
Business School—wrote a master’s thesis 
in 1942 on make-or-buy. He made a 
detailed study of dozens of companies 
that reached sore decision on make-or- 
buy during 1930-40. His conclusion: 
Most arguments companies gave for 
making appeared weaker than the argu- 
ments companies gave for buying. 
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UPDATES FOR A FINE FINISH 
ON YOUR QUALITY PRODUCTS 


I. Republic's Postgrad Course USE FOLLANSBEE 


Republic Steel Corp.’s economics 
educational program, put together with 
the help of the University of Chicago COLD ROLLED STRIP 
for the company’s supervisory _per- 
sonnel, was considered successful al- 
most from the very start (BW —Sep. 
8’51,p88). 

Since then, other companies and or- 

ganizations have picked up the idea as 
one of the better schemes devised to 
get basic economic ideas across, with a 
minimum of propaganda, to groups 
never before exposed. 
e New Fields—-Now Republic has 
found a new, more immediate use for 
the program: solving current manage- 
ment problems. 

Republic has just wound up a drive 
to cut its total inventories—everything 
from cotter pins to iron or steel stock- 
piles. Like a lot of other companies, 
Republic found that the problem of 
inventory has been neglected during 
the boom period. Republic started out 
to do something about it last year. The 
target date for winding up the company- 
wide drive was Dec. 31. 

To help push the inventory reduc- 
tion program in a hurry, Republic made 
a quick change in its economics class 
schedule. University of Chicago staff 
and company personnel prepared a 
specific — on the wig eo nee, For fabricating your quality products with a fine finish— 
tors at the plants were briefed, an , 
classes Aveo Within 30 days every use Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip. 
supervisor had been through the ses- 
sion. They knew the problem, why it Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip is rolled, tempered and 
was important, and how they fit into 
the picture. 

Specific examples were used. One strip that fulfills most manufacturing needs. 
supervisor might have a $3,000 inven- 
tory accumulation. Multiply that by 
7,000 supervisors and you have a tidy 
sum of cash tied up. The course delivered from the mill directly to you providing a con- 


showed employees how inventory ac- : : : 
tually was frozen cash, then asked them tinuous supply of uniform steel from coils to your auto- 











supplied to your specifications—a custom-made, quality 


Follansbee custom-quality Cold Rolled Strip can be 





ech taiipein rg suggesting better in- matics, regardless of forming operations involved. For 
1 + practices. 

Net ‘eects The drive was a success, flat stamping to deep drawings, Follansbee Cold Rolled 
at least partly because (1) employees 
already had a basic concept of eco- 
nomics from early classes and (2) Re- 
public had a going vehicle for com- 
municating management problems. 
Now the company plans to take ad- 


vantage of its economic education setup FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


again, the next time a companywide 


Strip is the answer to your production problems. 


Consult your trained Follansbee Steel representative. 
He will be glad to discuss your fabricating problems with you. 


attack on a problem is needed. 


ll. Happy Ending 


United Artists, one-time stumbling 
brainchild of Mary Pickford and Charlie 
Chaplin, has once more become a 
major factor in movie distribution. 

It was taken over two years ago on 
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GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH 30, PA, 


POLISHED BLUE SHEETS AND CONS SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 


Sales Ofices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 

waukee. Sales Agenits—Chicago, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Nashville, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Mills—Follansbee, W. Va 


POLLANSBEE METAL WAREHOUSES 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Rochester, N.Y. Feirfield, Conn. 
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LOW COST! , 


LOOSE LEAF BINDING ‘:* 


@ Easy to Jo in your own office 

@ Permanent — self-locking 
posts 

© Strong metal hinges, 
Masonite covers 

© Binders stack neatly, 
no projections 





STOCK SIZES STORAGE BINDERS 


TO FIT THESE SHEETS: 

SAzn8% 8%4x8% 94x12 Liberty Binders ore olso 
4 4 Hy made to order to fit any 
7x11 hn1I% Hint7 | Hee chest deobed. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 

NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 
720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, lil 








PLANT 
LOCATIONS 


BUILDING 
DESIGN 


SUPERVISION 


REPORTS 
APPRAISALS 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 


BOSTON. 9, MASS 
40 Central Street 


SPARTANBURG, §. ¢ 
Montgomery Bidg 





THE MANAGEMENT PATTERN 











Is It a Good Idea—or Just a Fad? 


: MANAGEMENT, just as in any 
other ficld of human activity, 
there is one big danger in a good 
idea. It works like this: lhe good 
idea is picked up by others. Before 
long the idea is a trend. The trend 
becomes a fad. Webster defines a 
fad as “a custom followed for a 
time with exaggerated zcal.” 


Ce aare who watch manage- 


ment trends, are now begin- 
ning to question some of the 
brighter management ideas of the 
past decade. They are wondcring, 
not very loudly yet, whether the 
time hasn't come for management 
to stop making fads out of trends. 
They think management needs to 
make sure that what it is doing in 
various fields is (1) still close to 
the idea that originally sparked the 
trend; (2) obtaining results; and 
(3) not some staff man’s pet empire 
built in an era of lush profits and 
easy spending. 


He ARE a few ideas, well-ac- 
cepted among professional 
management groups, that are prob- 
ably due for some critical examina- 
tion: 

Executive development: It was 
the top subject at the fall confer- 
ence of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management. But 
there were some doubts raised by 
men like consultant Peter Drucker. 
His complaint: Too many com- 
panics are — into executive 
development simply because others 
are. 

The American Management 
Assn., concemed about whether 
executive development plans are 
sound, has launched a nationwide 
survey of what’s offered, coupled 
with a critical study by Col. Lyn- 
dall F. Urwick, management spe- 
cialist. 

Just one of the dangers in this 
area: With the growth of manage- 
ment schools, there may be a ten- 
dency to create a special class of 
people—meeting the requirements 
of present management—tabbed as 
professionals. It is possible that 
highly institutionalized methods of 
getting management can (1) place 
too much emphasis on college edu- 
cation; (2) block the door for ad- 
vancement through the ranks; and 
(3) establish fair-haired groups to 


take the place of the old family 
scion. 

Decentralization: This is the 
popular way of organizing, or re- 
organizing, a company today. It 
has all the attributes of sound man- 
agement principles. But top man- 
agement, when it decentralizes au- 
thority far down the line, has an 
understandable desire for a set of 
reporting controls to keep itself in- 
formed. That can work well—ex- 
cept there is the danger of controls 
becoming a fetish. Operating men, 
instead of having new-found au- 
thority, find their action proscribed 
by (1) too much paper work; (2) 
the need for defending themselves; 
(3) physical (in demands on its 
time) and mental handicaps. 

Employee relations: Probably in 
no field has management moved 
ahead faster in the past decade. 
But serious studies by business- 
endowed researchers have posed a 
problem: What really motivates 
people? Many think that the 
schemes and gadgetry of some per- 
sonnel work in industry misses the 
target a country-mile, because not 
enough research on motivation has 
been done. The schemes please 
management, not employees 

Public relations: This falls in the 
same category as employee rela- 
tions. A lot more research is 
needed. 

The idea has been accepted—but 
there are indications that top man- 
agement still isn’t sure of the broad 
implications. Public relations, in 
the best sense, is a means of bring- 
ing business and the public closer 
together. 

But when Charles E. Wilson be- 
came annoyed at Senate question- 
ing on his defense post nomination, 
he revealed a basic misconception 
that many executives have about 
the role of public relation loo 
many think public relations can 
stop short of top management and 
still be effective. It can’t—and no 
kind of package by a public rela- 
tions counselor can change that. 


} 
bring 


HAT IT will take t 

these and other manage 
ment trends down to earth is for 
management to spend a lot more 
time and money on critical analyses, 
even at the expense of going pro- 
grams. 
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This balance scale dramatizes a mighty 
forward stride in steam generation. It 
shows that one large tube weighs the 
same as six small tubes of the same 
length. But... and here is the big point 
...the six small tubes have 2!4 times 
the surface area of the one large one. 


Controlled circulation* makes it safe 
and practical to build boilers with fur- 
nace wall tubes having approximately 
one-half the diameter and wall thickness 
of those used in natural circulation 
boilers. This prevides such important 
advantages over natural circulation as— 


e Fifty per cent reduction in weight 
of steam generating surfaces for 
equivalent capacity. 


AL Ge TREES Ge 


STEAM GENERATING, 


e Less supporting steel, less build- 
ing steel and less expensive foun- 
dations. 


e Adaptability to higher steam pres- 
sures permitting better power sta- 
tion economy. 


¢ Quicker starting up and shutting 
down. 


¢ Greater safety. 


Acceptance of C-E Controlled Circula- 
tion Boilers at the highest level of engi- 
neering appraisal is now on the record in 
the form of contracts placed in the past 
30 months by leading utilities from coast 
to coast and by the U. S. Navy for its 
newest class of destroyers. The total 


FUEL 


BURNING AND 


investment represented by these 
orders is in excess of $95,000,000. 

Controlled Circulation—a Combustion 
contribution to American power practic« 
—is another example of C-E’s leadership 
in steam generation...a leadership that 
assures you of the most advanced design 
whether your steam needs call for con 
trolled or natural circulation boilers 
... large or small... for heat, power o1 
process, 


*The controlled circulation boiler 
differs from the natural circulation 
boiler in that it employs mechanical 
means for establishing and control 
ling circulation. 


RELATED EQUIPMENT 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING —SUPERHEATER, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Building «© 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





je INCREASED 
EXECUTIVE 
EFFICIENCY 


and LOWER PHONE BILLS 


COUCH PHONES 


Couch Phones provide a direct contact between 
key men in your plant... free from the delays 
of overworked phone operators...and with 
an executive right-of-way which cuts right 
through BUSY signals... gets things done. 


PROVIDE CONFERENCE CIRCUITS 


Your “conference” may include as many men in 
your organization as have Couch Phones on 
their desks. You don't have to plan the confer- 
ence ... just call them on your Couch Phone. 


Couch Phones give privacy to inter-executive 
communications and promote office efficiency. 


RELIEVE CROWDED SWITCHBOARDS 


Couch Phones opercte independent of your 
switchboard, leave lines open for incoming 
calls, free operators for better “outside” 
service, 


Couch Phones replace sub-stations at many 
points where outside connections are not essen- 
tial... eliminating tho cost of their rental, 
important additional savings result from the 
elimination of non-business outside calls .which 
also waste expensive time. 


For complete details, write for Bulletin 52-A. 


NORTH QUINCY 71, MASSACHUSETTS 





a management speculation deal by 
three New York and Hollywood busi- 
nessmen—Arthur B. Krim, Robert S. 
Benjamin, and Matthew Fox. Krim 
and his associates had a plan they fig- 
ured would work (BW-—Apr.28’51, 
p02). 

Under it, the trio got a three-year 
contract to run UA. If in any one of 
those years they made money, they 
could buy 50% of the stock, get another 
seven-year contract, plus first option to 
buy the remaining stock, if Pickford and 
Chaplin ever decided to sell. 

Because UA was on its last legs—los- 
ing $40,000 a week—it couldn't get 
producers to release their films through 
its distributing setup. So Krim got 
hold of Eagle Lion Classics, a mass dis- 
tributor of movies that Robert R. 
Young wanted to dump. Young gave 
UA three years to pay him a flat sum 
for Eagle Lion. Its one virtue: Eagle 
Lion had films to release 
¢ Plan Worked—Krim’s scheme has 
worked out according to schedule for 
(1) Krim and his partners and (2) the 
often-down-but-never-out United Art- 
ists. 

By the end of the first year, Krim 
and his associates had their 50% of 
UA stock. They had turned a profit. 

Last year gross income was $20-mil- 
lion. In 1953 it will be $30-million, 
says Krim. 

Krim started out by releasing Eagle 
Lion’s stable of pictures, then any- 
thing he could lay his hands on, just 
to keep money coming in. Quality, the 
thing that built UA’s reputation, was 
sacrificed. As soon as he could, though, 
Krim started upgrading. 

Today he has such pictures as The 
African Queen, High Noon, and 
Moulin Rouge under his belt. This vear 
his schedule of three pictures a month 
will include Gilbert & Sullivan, The 
Moon Is Blue, and Melba (with Patrice 
Munsel of the Metropolitan Opera). 

UA’s line of credit with New York 
banks and Llovds of London will enable 
it to keep its shelves stocked with top- 
notch independent productions. The 
banks will finance a producer as long as 
UA has a chance to approve the script 
and the casting. 


Ill. Selling Job-Hunters 


Three years ago, a couple of Yale 
students formed a company, Career, 
Inc., to cash in on the shortage of col- 
lege graduates. The idea was to sell 
space to companies in a book describing 
their job opportunities, then distribute 
the book free to college seniors (BW— 
Dec.16°50,p76). 

This vear, the shortage is even 
greater. So Career, Inc.—now Career 
Publications, Inc.—is doing better than 
ever. Some 76 companies bought space 
to sell themselves in the 1953 edition. 


The 170-page book is now on the way 
to 100,000 college senior 
e Well Taken—Carcer 
extending the idea to high school grad- 
uates. In March it’s coming out with 
Career Miss, a 65-pag¢ k describing 
job possibilities with 41 npanics in 
the New York City area. Some 22,000 
copies are going free to th city’s high 
school seniors. Anothei tion for the 
Chicago area is in the maki 
The idea is spreading 
ago, the Manufacturer 
Assn. of Evansville, Ind ynpleted a 
community project on reer Oppor- 
tunities in the city. Th ult was a 
192-page survey of local industry now 
high schools. 


inati, Oliver 


Publications is 


ral weeks 
I’ mployers 


being used in the city’ 
¢ More to Come—In Cin 
P. Bardes, through his recently formed 
company, Decision, Inc., is getting out 
a book called Decision, in which local 
industry has bought space to describe 
itself to the high school seniors in the 
arca. Bardes got 66 companies includ- 
ing Procter & Gamble, General Elec- 
tric, Crosley, and Baldwin Piano to put 
messages into the book. He also got 
permission of local scho¢ iuthorities 
to distribute Decision to the students 
free of charge when it comes out in 
March. Bardes is now working on plans 
for 10 other cities. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





The Ford Foundation has made a $3.5- 
million appropriation for a_ six-year 
study of social relations and human be- 
havior. Frank Stanton ident of 
Columbia Broadcasting S heads 
the board that will plan the program. 

° 


tem, 


now 


getting 
ilaries, [hi- 


Graduate engineers ar 
$81.69 a week as starting 
nois Institute of Technology says. Fif- 
teen years ago the figure was $23.08. 
The average salaryv—which figures out 
to $354 a month—is the highest on rec- 
ord. Carnegie Tech say are two 
job offers for each of its 731 seniors. 

% 
Philco Corp.’s employees’ 
ing about 3,500 workers, has added an- 
other 4,000 shares of company stock. 
This brings the total shares owned by 
the trust to 398,917 out of 3,325,372 
outstanding, or about 11‘ 

* 


there 


trust, cover- 


Eastman Kodak workers will get a big- 
ger share of the profits under the com- 
pany’s revised profit-share plan. The 
old formula based on the annual cash 
common stock dividend and an em- 
plovee’s total five-vear pay will con- 
tinue, but for every 20¢ of common 
stock cash dividend above $1.80, every 
employee will get another one-tenth of 
one percent of his five-year pay. 
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TRADITION dies slowly. Diagram of wool-combing machine has been on board for 38 
years. It’s had only retouching in that time. But industry helps provide latest gear and... 


For quick, safe packaging .. . 
of delicate light bulbs, Grum 
man uses PERMACEL Paper 
Tape. No doubt there is an 
important use for PERMACEL 
on your jobs. Our Tape Engi 
neering Service can give you 
the answer .. . with 
out obligation 


TODAY students have modern facilities, such as this spectroscopy lab, to keep up 
with new techniques, trends. Plans for broadened scope at LT! are symptom as... 


- Outgrows Itself liiiaiinitie 


PRESSURE SENSITIVE 


This week, the big yellow building cornerstone for a new administration 
was vibrating with activity and plans: _ building. PAPER TAPES 
¢QOn Feb. 11, Christian Herter, ¢ Along with physical expansion, 
governor of Massachusetts, troweled the curriculum changes- putting more stress INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, NEW BRUNSWICK, W. J. 
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BETTER LABOR 
AND MORE OF IT 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana’s history of good la- 
bor relations is a matter of 
record. The strikes and absen- 
tecism rank well below the 
national average. Its vast labor 
supply is intelligent and adapt- 
able to new methods and new 
ideas to meet the competitive 
demands of ever-expanding 
American Industry. 


Put Louisiana Labor to work 
for you. . . for labor works 
better in the healthy, sunny cli- 
mate of Louisiana. 


Here’s more evidence that your 
plant will grow and prosper in 
Louisiana. The Industrial In- 
ducement Plan allows com- 
munities to vote industrial 
bonds for financing local plant 
construction for new industry. 
This helps you in site selection 
and plant construction. Add to 
this the benefits of the ten-year 
tax exemption plan and before 
you decide on a new location 
get all the facts... about 
LOUISIANA. 


1 Dept. of Commerce and Industry (117) a 
1 State Capitol 


Baton Rouge 4, La. 


MEETING CHANGING PROBLEMS of textile industry and of New England is a big 
aim of Lowell Textile Institute. Students are examining threads of nylon parachute cloth. 


| Please send me the booklet “Why Industry 


7 
l 
I 
! ne Lonisiana.” : Texti le S C h 00 | 





If industry were to pick the school of industry and educational institutions 
most clearly geared to serve its purposes, has rarely been spelled out as strikingly 
a good bet for winner would be Lowell as in the massive building across the 
Textile Institute. The interdependence Merrimack from Lowell, Mass 





Address 


FE 
! 


please print 
wee ae SS Oe 
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Your decisions-faster-with KAROEX 


“Just one moment — I'll give you the answer...” (and he 


knows his decision is going to be right, based on complete, 
accurate data). 

That’s Kardex administrative “fact-power” in action... 
and thousands of progressive companies, in every field of 
commerce and industry, are profiting by it daily. 

You, too, can profit through the finer yet firmer execu- 
tive control Kardex can give you over sales, production, 
inventory and other phases of your business. Kardex not 
only integrates and concentrates related facts for quick 
reference — it signals major items of information in con- 


KARDLOK... illustrated here with three overlapping 
record pockets sclected from a typical Kardex record. 
Blisters formed in the signal mate with die-cuts in the 


rank Shaft Bolt 


ra 


venient, bar chart form. You can see... compare... analyze 
...execute...all in a matter of seconds. 

Now, moreover, you can profit by new Kardex de velop- 
ments such as Kardlok (see picture below), and by the host 
of engineering improvements embodied in the new Kardex 
Imperial equipment. See for yourself at the nearest Reming- 
ton Rand Business Equipment Center... or write for free 
folder No. KD 613, Management Controls Reference 
Library, Roorn 1724, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


Remington. Fland. 


record card, permitting quicker, easier setting of signals 
... caliper-accurate positioning of signals...and positive 
locking of signal settings. 


$98808868888 0) 
Crrye Ovessioce 
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TRAVELETTERS are solving the 
problems of travel expense reim- 
bursement for thousands of out- 
standing companies! 


© TREASURERS 
© COMPTROLLERS 
* SALES MANAGERS 


Write today to learn how 
TRAVELETTERS will make your 
job easier and save your company 
money. TRAVELETTERS have 
been in widespread use for 58 
years, because they 

V eliminate expense checks 
V improve expense control 
V lessen internal costs 
V reduce travel expenses 
V increase productive time 
V minimize cash advances 
For information write: 


22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


You can strike 


oe COFFEE 
fli in your home town 


Only Rudd-Melikian, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the world’s most com- 
plete line of automatic coffee dis- 
pensing equipment can offer this 
unusual opportunity to profit by 
the tremendous demand for Amer- 
ica’sfavorite beverage. Dispensers 
for factories, offices, stores, gas 
Stations, hotels, restaurants, etc. 
Distributor sells, services or leases 

y equipment—selis Kwik-Kafé Cof- 
fee-and supplies. 


Key Territories still available 
for franchise include Dallas, 
Montgomery, Lawrence. Write 
ror tull details, 


CATALOG. 
BROCHURE 


Send for free 20- 
page catalog-bro- 
chure, which tells the 
Rudd-Melikian story, 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, tine, 
Dept. B., 1949 N. Howerd Stree! 
Philadelphia 22, Pa, 





a 


. . . industrialists have a 
powerful say in LTI activi- 
ie... 

LOWELL starts on p. 124 


on theory—are shaping up, in line with 
the region’s need to bolster its competi- 
tive position in textiles. 

¢ LT is getting set to branch out 
in new plastics and electronics depart- 
ments, to widen its scope, help New 
England broaden its industrial base. 

The cornerstone ceremony inciden- 
tally marked the 50th anniversary of 
LTI’s establishment at the site. In that 
half-century, the school has blossomed 
from a narrow trade school to the big- 
gest, most diversified, and best known 
textile school in the country, and prob- 
ably the world. ‘Today it teaches courses 
in every phase of textile fiber process- 
ing, and in physics, chemistry, plastics, 
electronics, paper, leather, industrial 
management, language, literature—even 
aviation. It has a faculty of 74, a stu- 
dent body of 600 in its day school, and 
1,500 in its night extension program. 
As a Chinese student at LTI summed 
it up, “In China, we know only three 
American schools—Harvard, MIT, and 
Lowell Textile.” 
¢ Industry as Benefactor—To a surpris- 
ing extent, LTI’s progress has been 
linked to a far-reaching reciprocal rela- 
tionship with industry. Like many 
schools of its kind, LTI is owned and 
run by the state, and has been since the 
Commonwealth took it over in 1918. 
But industrialists have retained a power- 
ful say in the school’s activities; 12 out 
of-18 of the board of trustees are cor- 
poration executives. 

You get an idea of how industry’s in- 
terest comes into play from an incident 
that occurred just after World War II. 
At that time, a lot of LTI’s best teach- 
ers were drifting to southern textile 
schools or back to industry. They 
couldn’t afford to stay on at the salary 
the state was paying. Then Royal Little 
of Textron Inc. intervened, sold New 
England manufacturers on the impor- 
tance of keeping these men in the re- 
gion. He got many of them to chip in 
on a fund to boost the teachers’ pay. 

This fund, known as the New Eng- 
land Textile Foundation, also pays for 
scholarships for roughly 10% of LTI’s 
students. Moreover, it has provided at 
least $500,000 worth of equipment for 
the institute in the past two vears. 

That figure doesn’t count important 
gifts that individual organizations have 
showered on the school. A few months 
ago, the National Assn. of Waste Ma- 
terial Dealers bought LTI a $35,000 
garnetting machine for processing rags 
into reusable cloth. Shortly after, 
American Woolen Co. turned over a 


$10,000, ultramodern Warner & Swa- 
zey Swiss-design weaving machine. And 
when the institute announced last year 
that it was launching a leather engi- 
necring department, Rohm & Haas Co., 
chemical manufacturer, told it in ef- 
fect, “You name what you need in 
leather chemicals and you can have it.” 
¢ Flow of Problems—Almost as im- 
portant as the flow of production equip- 
ment is the battery of real production 
problems industry sends in for students 
to ponder. This is a two-way deal. Stu- 
dents get practice in untangling pro- 
duction knots, while industry saves it- 
self the cost of setting aside equipment 
and personnel for experimentation. 

The shift to blends of natural and 
synthetic fibers in the textile industry 
has unleashed a flock of new problems. 
Every blend has its own peculiar han- 
dling characteristic on the loom. Right 
now, LTI students are busy working 
out these characteristics-and sending 
their findings back to the mills. 
¢ Summer Jobs—Another industry-LTI, 
mutual-aid setup is the school’s pro- 
gram for summer employment. Under 
it, the top 35 students in each class 
get 10 weeks of training in manufactur- 
ing plants around the Northeast. Stu- 
dents get valuable mill experience. The 
companies get a look at LTT talent, 
build up a ready employment pool. 
¢ Custom-Trained—Industry’s main re- 
turn for its investment in Lowell 
Textile is, of course, the stream of 
enginecrs and executive candidates the 
school turns out each year. Of LTI’s 
2,000 alumni scattered around the coun- 
trv and the world, over 30% are indus- 
trv executives, 15% are research chem- 
ists and textile colorists, and the rest 
are in a wide variety of fields. This 
June it will graduate about 100 men 
with engineering degrees in textile 
technology, and in paper and leather 
enginecring. 

Increasingly, these men are tailored 
to industry's needs. This month, the 
school’s progressive young president, 
Martin J. Lydon, set up a Textile Ad- 
visorv Committee composed of five top 
textile executives to make sure LTI 
gives the industry what it wants. The 
group will mect regularly to advise 
Lydon on what the industry expects 
from graduates, suggest curriculum im- 
provements, keep the president briefed 
on textile trends, and suggest new 
equipmer;t to keep LTT abreast 
¢ Research—There are even more direct 
dividends for industry. One of the 
most important is the research LTT’s 
faculty and students do under contract 
with industry and the military, through 
the agency of the Lowell ‘Tcxtile Re- 
search Foundation. 

In the vear and a half that it has 
been operating, the foundation has 
taken on around $145,000 worth of re- 
search work. Most of this applied 
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This is one of National Tea Co.'s first stores in Chi- 
cago in 1901. Produce was brought in from the 
market every morning by horse and wagon. A selec- 
tion of fruits and vegetables was set out in baskets 
for “sidewalk selling.” 


The truck introduced a new era in grocery retailing. Swift city 
distribution made possible the early growth of the National 
Food Stores. As populations multiplied, the food demand neces- 
sitated city-wide store networks and speedy, systematic supply. 


jue \eumeee, ToOurGrowth 


“OUR FRUEHAUFS travel an average 
of 50,000 miles each per year on cross- 
country routes,” states H. V. McNa- 
mara, President of the National Tea 
Co. “They are indispensable in our 
business and its growth. Today it’s 
a necessity to transport food at great 
distances almost overnight, and the 
Trailer is by far the most economical 
means. We place Fruehauf Trailers first 
for quality of construction, depend- 
ability in operation, and durability.” 


Fruehauf builds the world’s widest 
variety of Trailers. There is a Frue- 
hauf dry freight or refrigerated van 
ideally suited for every kind of prod- 
uct. And Fruehauf's nation-wide chain 
of Branch Factories makes mainte- 
nance convenient, fast, and economical, 
Fruehaufs can help your business 
grow! Investigate now. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





The National Food Store of today—a complete 

super market—typifies another era in retailing 
—with transportation and the grocery business still pro- 
gressing together. This big Stainless Steel Fruehauf is one 
of a great fleet of dry freight and refrigerator vans sup- 
plying more than 800 Notional Food Stores in 8 states. The 
company operates 90 Fruehaufs in the Chicago area alone. 


VQUCSS 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 





Buys you one machinist 


* That’s industry's average capital investment in every production worker 





But can you afford to hire him today, train him, invest in 
equipment for him to use on short run jobs — then let him 
go tomorrow. Not if you’re interested in continued good 
prices, deliveries, and labor relations. 


Many of America’s top manufacturers now take the 
fluctuating part of their work-loads to Taft-Peirce ... keep 
their own plants operating steadily at maximum efficiency. 


Taft-Peirce offers them the world’s largest design, tool- 
ing, and contract manufacturing facilities. 1500 machine 
tools ... manned by craftsmen... backed by engineers 
experienced in every phase of metal working. 


What’s in it for you? We'd be glad to explain. Send for 
the illustrated 92-page booklet, “Take It To Taft-Peirce.” 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 


The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R.I. 
TELEPHONE: WOONSOCKET 





research. Right now LTI is working on 
such projects as a technological and 
economic survey of the wool scouring 
industry, with suggestions for improved 
efficiency; a study of shock absorption 
of textile fabrics for the Air Force. 
¢ Teaching Industry—Together with 
broadening the base of textile knowl- 
edge, LTI lends industry a_ hand 
through its annual textile workshop. 
This is a kind of refresher course for 
textile executives and engineers. Over 
the summer, the men cram in a com- 
rehensive course of study in manu- 
eine, processing, and evaluation of 
modern textiles. 

Not only do companies come to 
Lowell to be taught, but in one in- 
stance LTI goes to a company to teach. 
Three times a week, chemists and en- 
gineers from the school drive down 
to the plant of A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co., in Peabody, Mass., to teach a re- 
fresher course to supervisors. The class 
meets between shifts for lectures in 
the theory of leather processing. 

This sounds like playing favorites, 
and Lydon has been bombarded with 
requests from other companies for simi- 
lar courses. He is currently trying to 
arrange more in-plant instruction. 
¢ Evolving with the Times—But his 
main concern is with his stock in trade 
—turning out better qualified students. 
Spelled out, this has meant a continual 
search for new approaches to mect 
changing needs and times. When tex- 
tile barons A. G. Cumnock and Fred- 
erick Fanning Ayer set up the school, 
the dire need of the dav was for skilled 
labor to run the complicated new ma- 
chines in the spurting textile business. 
Then the school’s emphasis gradually 
shifted to training for mill supervisors. 
It began teaching the textile process, 
using mostly former mill men as in- 
structors. 

Today New England needs engineers 
to keep what textile industry it has left 
competitive. It is also reaching for 
more technologists trained in other 
fields to broaden the region’s industrial 
base. LTI is responding by putting its 
stress more and more on theory, in- 
stead of processing practice. There are 
more professional teachers on the fac- 
ulty. 

Students now spend the first two 
years boning up on the fundamentals 
—chemistry, physics, language, and 
mathematics. Later they work into 
their speciaity. Next year the school 
will add two more engineering depart- 
ments, in plastics and electronics. In 
keeping with its broadened scope, it will 
change its name—to Lowell Technologi- 
cal Institute. 

Today, the trade school courses have 
been relegated to LTI’s night school. It 
carries practical courses such as blue- 
omg reading and power weaving, but 
1as plenty of theoretical studies, too. 
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facilities one big reason 


A plant big enough to turn out over four hundred million 
cans a year is being built by American Can Company 
at Lemoyne, on the outskirts of Harrisburg, Pa. Produc- 
tion will start late this summer. 

One of the principal reasons for the selection of this 
site was the network of main highways which center 
there, together with the facilities of the Reading Lines 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Through these transportation facilities, American Can 
will be able to serve the expanding needs of fruit and 
vegetable canners in eastern and central Pennsylvania, 
and the Appalachian areas of Maryland, West Virginia 
and Virginia. Twenty-four freight cars can be loaded or 
unloaded at one time on Reading sidings at the plant. 


The millions of dollars of new construction being 
done in Pennsylvania by many of America’s leading 
corporations suggests that you may want to put one 
of your plants or branches here. The State De- 
partment of Commerce can supply you with facts 
on sites, plants, markets, raw materials, labor and 
taxes. Write to Harrisburg. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


There is more than ao quarter million 
square feet of floor space in this 
modern one-story steel, concrete and 
brick plant of American Can, and it 
is designed for future expansion. 














Lemoyne, the location of the new American Can plant, is just across the 
river from Harrisburg ond at the hub of one of the great highway ond 
railroad networks. New roads and street extensions will provide easy 
traffic access and avoid Harrisburg traffic. These highways lead into the 
greatest system of state highways in the world. 


COMMONWEALTH OF Pennsylvania DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


JOHN 5S. FINE, Governor 


ANDREW J. SORDONI, Secretary of Commerce 
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BUSINESSMEN and diplomats slated for foreign service are joining next year’s tourists dt the language schools, because . . . 


It Pays to Speak the Language 


Not so long ago, the American in 
Paris—or in Indonesia—had what he 
thought was a foolproof way of making 
himself understood. All he had to do 
was to speak loudly—in English. If the 
native was a litle dense, the tourist 
merely raised his voice to a roar—in 
English. 

I'he method worked pretty well in 
countries that take the vagaries of the 
tourist in their stride. However, the 
system backfired when American busi- 
ness began to go abroad to push exports 
or develo foreign interests, and when 
American diplomats had to sit in on 
multilanguage conferences. Here, the 
natives—on more equal footing—began 
to develop a “ne comprends pas” atti- 
tude toward even the stoutest lungs. It 
put Americans at a great disadvantage, 
but it did convince them of the value of 
learning the language of the country in 
which they would be stationed. 
¢ Specialists Take Over—Tloday, more 
and more executives are giving em- 
plovees being readied for foreign service 
a concentrated course in language and 
social customs of the country they will 
be working in. A few companies con- 
duct their own classes, using company 
personnel. But most—like Standard. 
Vacuum Oil Co.—take their problem to 
a specialist. 

As a result of this new thinking, 
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language schools are rapidly becoming 
one of management's best friends. High 
on the list are such old-timers as the 
Linguaphone Institute of America and 
Berlitz School of Languages 

Linguaphone, which for many years 
did a tidy business with its phonograph 
record course, is now doing a booming 
trade with business firms and govern- 
ment agencies whose employees must 
be bilingual to perform their tasks. Max 
Sherover, president of the company, 
claims he can predict the next global 
trouble spot just by the number of in- 
quiries he gets for language courses for 
that country. 
¢ Accent on Language—Berlitz School 
of Languages, now in its 75th year, is 
doing an annual business of about $4- 
million. What has made it so, says 
Berlitz, is the fact that business firms 
are making increasing use of the school’s 
facilities. 

Last year more than 15,000 students 
studied at Berlitz’s 25 schools in the 
U.S., picked their courses from the 
2,706 spoken languages that Berlitz 
claims it is equipped to teach. In its two 
New York schools, nearly a quarter of 
the student body is “company spon- 
sored’’—trainees sent in by such com- 
panies as General Motors Corp., Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., National City Bank, 
as well as department stores, overseas 


airlines, and steamship 
From the school’s point of 
ard-Vacuum is just 
client. 
e Stanvac’s 
porate ofhces in New York 
Stanvac’s operations are in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, handled by out 40,000 
employees. Of these, 97 re nationals 
of the countries where they work. The 
rest are sent in from other lands—all 
actual or potential Berlitz students 

Until fairly recently Stanvac’s 
language training was done on the job, 
in hit or miss fashion—depending on the 
free time of the worker. In November, 
1951, the company made arrangements 
with Berlitz to provide language train- 
ing on a concentrated, intensive basis 
to employees hired in the U.S. for as- 
signment in the Far East 

Since the start of the program, 18 
classes have been conducted, providing 
a vocabulary for 70 employees in In- 
donesian, Japanese, Hindustani, Ma- 
layan, Spanish, or French. The usual 
training period is 60 hours, during which 
time the student conquers between 800 
and 14,000 words—depending on the 
complexity of the language and the 
ability of the student. 

Stanvac carries the entir 
struction, which varies con 
cording to the language 


companies. 
iew, Stand 
about ideal as a 
Plan—Outside of its cor- 
most of 


ost of in- 
lerablv ac- 
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MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


How “better-than-human” operation 
was made possible in the 
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Shown here cre a few of the eight different types of MICRO 
switches which control all the operations of the ROBOT washer. 


COMMERCIAL washer that automatically pre- 

mixes and releases supplies, measures pre-de- 
termined gallonage of water, controls water temper- 
atures, times each washing cycle, injects steam at 
the proper time, and even dumps water at the cycle’s 
end, has long been the dream of laundry operators. 
Now, the makers of the ROBOT Fully Automatic 
Washer have made this dream come true—through 
using, on each machine, 24 MICRO precision switches 
which make all these operations completely automatic! 


This fully automatic washer, which does the work of 
two or more’manual washers, was developod by 
ROBOT Laundry Machinery Sales, Division of The 
Wolf Company, Chambersburg, Pa. It is typical of 
the reliance management and design engineers are 


A DIVISION OF 





ROBOT 


Fully Automatic 
Washer 


putting in MICRO precision switches as components 
of improved products to meet today’s demands. 


MICRO switches were chosen by ROBOT engineers 
because of their long-life, dependability and high 
electrical capacity. This use of MICRO switches 
helped ROBOT produce this, the first and only self- 


contained completely automatic washer. 


MICRO pioneered the precision switch field . . . 
has over 6000 variations of precise, dependable 
switches to meet every type of industrial require- 
ment. A competent staff of fully experienced field 
engineers is at your service to assist in the solution 
of your precision switch problem. We invite you to 
contact the nearest MICRO branch office. 


now 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
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ts made 
lo fil your need 


Are you one of those who constantly find 
it necessary to adjust and make changes in 
your fabricating operations to compensate 
for @ lack of the optimum characteristics in 
the strip steel you require for your manu- 
facturing needs? If you are “making do” 
with slit-sheet products or mill-run strip be- 
cause you don't know that The Cold Metal 
Products Company is equipped to develop 
specifications and produce the exact size 
tolerance structure, finish, or temper most 
adaptable for your particular need alone, 
then this messege is intended to bring us 
together. The “unusual” specification is our 
business and what's more we are prepared 
to study your problems and make recom- 
mendations for specifications which you may 
not know are available but which well may 
be commonplace with us. 

Our message is simply this—If you are 
having fabricating problems with cold rolled 
strip steel, if the labor cost represented in 
your rejects is a cause for concern, or if your 
assembly costs are high because of quality 
variations in your strip steel components, 
give us an opportunity to show you what 
CMP strip steel products can do for you. 


the Cold Metal P, oducts co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago ® St. Louis © Detroit © Cleveland 
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students, and range of knowledge re- 
quired. Berlitz also makes up special 
textbooks for Stanvac in Hindustani, 
Indonesian, and Malayan, which cost 
the company $15 per student. 

¢More than a Vocabulary—Berlitz 
claims that its teaching, by a native of 
the country, gives the student not only 
a working vocabulary but also an idea of 
the social and cultural habits of the 
people among whom he will live. “He 
will know what food a Malay cannot 
eat,” says vice-president Charles Berlitz, 
“what time the oil workers knock off 
for prayers, the different forms of 
address in Japan between sexes, or what 
an American can and cannot do in social 
contact with a Hindu.” 

Ollie Olsen, Stanvac’s personnel 
training chief, agrees with Berlitz, says 
that a man who has had this intensive 
preparation is at least six months ahead 
of the game when he gets out there. 
That’s why the company encourages 
employee wives to go along to the 
course; it believes that women are better 
at remembering this sort of thing. 

Apparently, the foreign nationals go 
along with this idea, too. As one Indo- 
nesian employee said, “Certainly, Amer- 
icans will make mistakes in dealing with 
our people. But the ones that are com- 
ing out now will not make very serious 
ones. They are beginning to speak our 
language, and this shows us that they 
want to understand us.” 
¢75 Years Old—Ihe original Berlitz 
school was started by Maximilian D. 
Berlitz, who came to Providence, R. L, 
in. 1869, at the age of 18. He taught 
French and German in a theological 
seminary, but left in 1878 to open his 
own language school. His popular, easy- 
to-learn method was developed through 
a sort of accident. A short time after 
he set up shop, he was away for a week, 
returned to find that his pupils had 
made amazing progress during his ab- 
sence. A checkup revealed that M. Jolly, 
a Frenchman x didn’t know a word 
of English, had been surpervising the 
classes. Then and there, Berlitz switched 
to the system whereby you learn a 
language much the same way you learn 
your native tongue—by listening and 
initating. 

Today, the corporation, which en- 
compasses 25 schools in the U.S., is 
healid by Jacques Strumpen-Darrie, an 
old associate of Max Berlitz. ‘Robert 
Strumpen-Darrie, son of Jacques, is first 
vice-president. Charles and Victor Ber- 
litz, grandsons of the founder, are vice- 
pnuclieat and, secretary, respectively. 
Among them, they handle the translat- 
ing service, method control, and the 


publishing division. The school esté 
mates that during its lifetime about 
264-million textbooks have been pub- 
lished, in about 36 languages 

Currently, there are about 800 stu- 
dents enrolled in the two New York 
schools. Teaching them are 200 na- 
tionals of the countries whose language 
they teach. The school’s faculty—past 
and present—reads like a who’s who: 
Leon Trotsky was Russian instructor in 
New York in 1916; James Joyce sup- 
ported his family by teaching at Berlitz 
schools in Trieste and Zurich while he 
was writing Ulysses; and Louis Bedaux 
taught French in St. Louis and Phila- 
delphia in 1904. 
¢ Changing Times—According to the 
school, language popularity has under- 
gone quite a revolution over the years. 
French, formerly the leader, is now in 
second place, with 24% of enrollments. 
Spanish, ranking first, makes up 40%— 
with 10 times as many students as in 
1939, Russian is third, accounting for 
10% —a threefold increase over previous 
years. German courses account for 7%, 
Italian 6%, English 3%, and Portu- 
guese 2%. 

The New York school in Rockefeller 
Center is open from 9 a.m. till 9 p.m., 
six days a week. Except for company 
accounts, which usually want daytime 
study, most people learning languages 
for business purposes do so at night. 
Noncompany daytime students are re- 
ferred to as the “carriage trade,” spe- 
cialize in French, Gaelic, Latin, and 
other of the more scholarly tongues. 
¢ Top-Brass Alumni—Berlitz draws its 
students from everv profession and busi- 
ness imaginable: Eugene Holman of 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.); Walter Hov- 
ing of Bonwit Teller, Inc.; news com- 
mentator Richard Harkness; and writers 
such as Frank Yerby. C. Douglas 
Dillon, new ambassador to France, and 
his family are taking a Berlitz instructor 
along on the boat to help them bone up 
on French. 

The show business is another good 
customer at Berlitz. There's no telling 
when a star will have to sprout a 
Cockney or a French-with-German ac- 
cent overnight—and Berlitz practically 
guarantees the job. The school’s alumni 
include such Broadway and Hollywood 
stars as Paulette Goddard, Rex Harri- 
son, and Lilli Paimer. ‘Toughest request 
Berlitz ever had to fill was that of the 
late Lewis Brown, then president of 
Johns-Manville. Brown wanted to learn 
Sanskrit. Berlitz was stumped at first, 
but came up with a satisfactory teacher. 

Berlitz says this yen to conquer new 
languages isn’t confined to the United 
States. About two months ago, the 
school got a request from the United 
Nations for rates. U.N. is planning a 
language ‘ee for a possible 500 
students, in Russian, French, Spanish, 
and English. 
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Washington is settling down to the grim, grubby, and costly business 
of making U.S. foreign policy. 

The first excitement of having a new team on the field has worn off. 
Last week Eisenhower himself put a damper on talk of easy solutions when 
he had a heart-to-heart talk with Congressional leaders. 

The President bluntly said that there’s just no quick or cheap way to 
solve the problems that beset us both in Europe and in Asia. 

That fact will show up again and again as the Administration (1) 
hammers out the foreign-aid program for fiscal 1954, and (2) talks with 
British Foreign Secretary Eden and Chancellor Butler about the economic 
problems of Britain and Western Europe. 


Foreign-aid requirements have the new Administration in a sweat 
already. 

Top government spokesmen are gloomily admitting that deep cuts will 
be impossible. They suggest that some increase over Truman’s $7.6-billion 
request may even be necessary, however tough that may be for an economy- 
minded Congress to swallow. 

No decision on the size of the aid bill will be taken before the end of 
March, at least. A global study of foreign-aid needs will be made first. 


Even now, though, these bald facts are pretty clear: 
* Chiang is sure to get more help. He'll have to, if he’s to bring more 
pressure to bear on the Chinese Communists. 


¢e Japanese rearmament is just getting started, will get more costly 
from now on. 

¢ More help for French and Vietnamese forces in Indo-China seems to 
be a must. Secretary of State Dulles considers Indo-China more important 
strategically than Korea. 

* Military aid for Western Europe can’t drop off, unless the whole NATO 
program is to be changed. 


Eden and Butler will be tossing their worries into Eisenhower's lap 
within a week. 

They will stress how shaky the political and economic structure of 
the free world is right now. What they want is a new initiative from the 
U.S.—toward an integrated global strategy for the West and an inter- 
national trading system in which the dollar and nondollar countries can 
live together. 

Otherwise, they fear that a new military or economic crisis would 
catch the West off guard. 

& 


On the economic front, the British position is this: 

Although the nondollar world is much stronger now than four or five 
years ago, it’s still unable to balance its trade with the U.S. 

A balance could be reached if the nondollar world went all out with 
deflation. But that would be disastrous politically. 

That means there’s no solution unless the U.S. moves to (1) liberalize 
its tariff policy; (2) stabilize markets for basic raw materials; (3) invest 
more capital abroad; and (4) back a currency stabilization fund (preferably 
a revamped International Monetary Fund). 





Here Comes 
Opportunity 


For this big trunk line, pioneering from Alberta to 
the coast, ushers in an entirely new era in Pacific 
Northwest oil economics. Assurance of a plentiful 
supply under all conditions—and at low transporta- 
tion costs—makes the opportunity for industrial de- 
velopment more attractive than ever in the fast- 


growing evergreen empire. 


TRANS MOUNTAIN OIL PIPE LINE 
is well ahead of schedule—welcome news on 
both sides of the border. 


The Bechtel organization is responsible for design 
and construction of the pipe line and of two re 
finery projects it will feed, located near Vancouver 


and Seattle respectively. 


BUILDERS FOR INDUSTRY 


BECHTEL CORPORATION 


Los Angeles + SAN FRANCISCO + New York 
CANADIAN BECHTEL LIMITEDO 














Let stainless help you step up sales 


FOR SALES APPEAL AND LASTING BEAUTY, THERE’S NO OTHER 
METAL LIKE SOLID RUSTLESS ARMCO STAINLESS STEEL 


If you want to keep your products moving in a buyers’ 
market, don’t overlook the proved selling power of 
stainless steel. 

Armco Stainless gives your products the advantages 
of a rustless metal that’s solid through and through. 
There’s no plating to chip or wear off. It’s one of the 
longest lasting metals you can use. Its glass-smooth 
surface is easy to clean. And its gleaming beauty is 
permanent. P 

Your use of the chromium grades of Armco Stain- 
less is not restricted by government order. You can use 
them in any way you like. 


Take non-nickel-bearing Armco 17 (Type 430) for 
example. You can get it in sheets, strip, bars or plates, 
in a complete range of sizes and finishes. One of the 
oldest standard grades, it is giving excellent service in 
hardware, kitchen ranges, business machines and scores 
of other applications — commercial, industrial and 
architectural. 


Before you let sales slip by . . . before you consider 
“substitute” materials . .. why not get all the technical 
and fabricating facte on Armco Stairiess Steel? Just 
write Armco Steel Corporation, 233 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \aMcg 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO e 


THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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A blowup in Anglo-Iranian oi] negotiations is likely any day now. 

“No progress” is the report from Teheran. London won’t agree to 
waive al! claims to compensation for future oil profits it might have made 
in Iran. 

Washington, meanwhile, has just about exhausted its stock of offers. 
The latest: to buy $133-million worth of Iranian oil—$100-million to go 
to Mossadegh’s government, the rest into escrow against compensation 
claims, 


Elsewhere in the Middle East, Washington and London are pushing to 
get MEDO—Middle East Defense Organization—launched this year. 

Its immediate future turns on an Anglo-Egyptian deal on British 
evacuation of the Suez Canal zone. Much preliminary spadework has been 
done. But there are still some touchy details to iron out. 


Negotiations to set up MEDO ought to begin soon. Here’s an appraisal! 
of what MEDO enthusiasts think might be accomplished: 

¢ First fruits would be political—a stabilizing influence in the area. 
Membership in MEDO would strengthen Naguib’s hand in Egypt. 

* MEDO would bring some military force into the area—a mobile Arab 
reserve that could defend key points and harass an invader until help 
arrived. Washington definitely has plans to send arms to Egypt, has been 
supplying the Turks right along. 

¢MEDO might be the foundation for economic cooperation among its 
members. Development projects in Egypt, Syria, and Lebanon might be 


speeded if there were cooperation with their richer oil-producing neighbors. 


Over the long term, Arab-Israel bitterness is the chief threat to MEDO. 

There’s still danger of a flareup. U.S. officials aren’t laughing off 
recent armed incidents along the Israel-Jordan border. 

And the Arabs threaten to boycott MEDO if the U.S. grants any more 
aid to Israel. But Tel Aviv is beset by economic troubles, is asking Wash- 
ington for help. 

* 

Business relations between the U.S. and Brazil are on the threshold 

of a new era of good feeling. Here’s why: 

¢ President Vargas signed the long-awaited bill providing a free market 
in foreign exchange for most transactions. 

* The Export-Import Bank in Washington granted a line of credit to 
help liquidate Brazil’s big backlog of unpaid dollar debts. 

Brazilian newspapers headlined the $300-million loan as a “vote of con- 
fidence” in Brazil. 

& 

Briefly, here’s what tke Brazilian events mean to businessmen: 

If you have—or are contemplating—a Brazilian investment, you'll be 
able to bring profits and capital out of the country without red tape, as 
long as you buy your dollars at the free rate. The unpegged cruzeiro slid 
to 38 to the dollar this week. 

If you are an exporter, owed money by Brazilian importers, check 
with your bank and sit tight. Rio de Janeiro promises to liquidate the 
backlog of about $420-million by July 1, with a minimum of red tape. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Feb. 26, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 











of a lost war still haunt the city although .. . NEW HOTELS, banks, offices, apartments are 


INDUSTRY suffers from the Soviet squeeze; outsiders hesitate to place orders for fear of BORDER in the East. Sign warns “Watch 
new blockade. Russians would like to force Berlin businessmen to sell across the . . . out—10 meters” to go to communism, 


BERLIN: 


Up Against a New Blockade 


The Russians have put the heat on 
Berlin again. Gradually, they ar 
clamping a new blockade on the West 
crn sectors of the city 
It’s different, though, from the 1948 
49 blockade. Then they tried to seal 
West Berlin off from Western German 
only to be balked by the airlift. Thi 
time they are sealing it off from th 
Soviet sector of the city and from th 
surrounding Sovict zone 
In their new plan, the Russians ar 
severing cross-city transportation lin 
and generally cutting all their economi 
contacts with West Berlin 
¢ Cautious—The situation isn’t so « 
plosive as it was four years ago wl 
SUPPORT comes with U.S. High Commissioner James B. Conant (third from left). the Russians were on the offensive, d 
Last week he told Mayor Ernst Reuter (second from left) that the West stands by Berlin. termined to force the West complete! 
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REFUGEES, including these deserters from East’s Peoples’ Police, into camps, airlifted to West Germany if they're lu Faces 
clog free Berlin. About 60,000 have arrived since Jan. 1, crammed are blacked out to prevent recognition in Soviet zon 
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The troubles lie underneath. Indus- 
trial activity isn’t much over half the 
1936 figure. Housing is desperately 
scarce, despite a building program that 
calls for 10,000 new apartments a year. 
The city’s finances are in bad shape. 

To change this picture much, West 
Berlin would have to hurdle two tough 
obstacles. 
¢ Markets—It is hard to find markets 
for the city’s existing industry, which is 
concentrated largely in capital goods. 
West German businessmen have been 
rcluctant to place orders in Berlin for 
fear of a new blockade. West Berliners 
like to say that “the farther the cus- 
tomer is removed from West Berlin, 
the more willing he is to place orders 
here.” 

Officials in the city are trying to 
convince potential West German 
customers that the Russians aren’t inter- 
fering with westward shipments. ‘They 
point to examples of heavy goods that 
reach West Germany without trouble. 
But they can’t change the fact that 
Moscow's tactics are designed to scare 
off as many orders as possible, even if 
there is no direct interference. 
¢ Diversification—New lines of industry 
are needed, as well as new orders, if 
the pool of unemployed workers is to 
be sopped up. West Berlin figures that 
the new industries will have to pro- 
duce consumer goods. Reasons cited 
include: Consumer industries need less 
investment capital; they can absorb 
more unskilled workers; they can sell 
their products more readily in the 
West, since the time between orders 
and deliveries is much shorter than 
for capital goods. 

The light industry problem is being 
tackled now by a Berlin Investment 
Committee. The group has scraped up 
over 80-million marks for investment. 
But it will take a lot of help from West 
Germany and the U.S. to make the in- 
vestment program really pay off in 
diversification, 

Politically, this sort of aid looks like 
a good investment. West Berlin is an 
island of freedom behind the Iron 
Curtain, and a constant embarrassment 
to the Russians. That's the main 
reason why they have put the heat again 
on the city. 





The Pictures——Cover by Bob 
Isear. Black Star—139 {top rt.); 
European—139 (bot.); George 
Harris—89; Martin Harris—44; Int. 
News—30; Bob Isear—46 (top), 
47, 50, 77, 106, 107, 142: Herb 
Kratovil—28, 29, 46 (top), 47, 
130, 150, 151; Allison Lighthall 
—117; A. F. Lydiard—99; Mc- 
Graw-Hill World News—138, 139 
(top It. ctr.); United Press—26 
(rt.), 104; Wide World—26 (It.); 








George Woodruff—124, 125. 
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More 
Customers 
Buy More 
Non-Ferrous 
Metals 


From 
FEDERATED 


Than 


From Any 


Competing 


Smelter 


M 
MINUM 
METALS 
LEAD PRODUCTS 


Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


In Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 





They keep 
coming back 
for more 


In 1952, over 60% of Trundle’s business 
came from clients previously served. Since 
its founding in 1919, the Trundle organization 
has averaged over six jobs per client. 


As a measure of performance, we submit 
this record as being outstanding in the 
management consulting field. Should your 
firm recognize a need for factual, unbiased 
analysis and assistance in any of the areas 
listed below, we will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss your problems—without 
obligation on your part. 


A Helpful Guidepost 
to the selection of a con- 
sulting service is provided 
in our booklet, Consult- 
ing Service for Manage- 
ment, We'll gladly send 


a copy to interested busi- 7, 1S ™_ » %., 
ness executives. Write to Ab | ER] OBA] i 
The Trundle Engineering 


Company, 920 Bulkley 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 


by-c wher 
enagement — 
pe 
coe ee by 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND + OHIO WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 





“. . . Moscow’s tactics are 
designed to scare off as 
many orders as possible .. .” 


BERLIN starts on p. 138 


out of Berlin. Now their game is more 
cautious, almost defensive. ‘They seem 
to have three goals in harassing West 
Berlin: 

¢ Insulating the territory they con- 
trol from the “contaminating”  in- 
fluence of free West Berliners. 

¢ Strangling West Berlin’s exports 
to the West to a point where the city 
might have to offer its goods to the 
East. 

e Using pressure on West Berlin 
to slow down Bonn’s ratification of 
rearmament under the European De- 
fense Community. 

It’s all less menacing than in 1948, 
but its still plenty uncomfortable for 
West Berlin. 

To make things worse, there's the 

sudden flood of refugees from the East 
—almost 60,000 entered West Berlin in 
January and February alone. The city’s 
refugee camps can accommodate only 
about 30,000, and that with the most 
primitive type of shelter. Refugees com- 
plain that “the cows at the Green 
Week (Berlin’s winter agricultural fair) 
are better housed than we are.” And 
Lord Mavor Ernst Reuter has said 
that the city is in danger of “drowning 
in a sea of refugees.” 
e Flight—The crisis in East Germany 
(BW—Feb.14'53,p126) started the flow 
of refugees. They're fleecing a new terror 
in the Sovict zonc—flecing from forced 
military service, from purges for politi- 
cal “deviation,” from religious persecu- 
tion, from forced collectivization, from 
anti-Semitism, and from starvation. 

Even before the refugees came, West 
Berlin was barely maintaining itself 
economically. There were 250,000 un- 
emploved, about 26% of the working 
population. Industry was running at 
only 70% of capacity. Reuter and the 
men who help him run the city were 
having a hard time keeping up morale. 

Now only the promises of pro- 
tection from the West keep West 
Berlin from despair. Last week James 
B. Conant, the U.S. High Com- 
missioner, visited the city to renew the 
pledge, and, to promise a new effort to 
revive the shaky economy 
¢ Bright Surface—The full depth of 
West Berlin’s economic troubles doesn’t 
show on the surface. At least half of 
the war rubble has been removed, some 
30-million cu. yd. in the past three 
years. The streets look normal. Stores 
are well stocked; new shops and office 
buildings are going up. ‘The visitor is 
amazed by the variety of movie theaters, 
night clubs, and stage shows 
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feel they need that new capacity at 
home, not in the big papcer-exporting 
countries like Canada, Scandinavia, and 
the U.S. Their imports of paper and 
pulp are a tremendous item in limited 
foreign exchange budgets, sometimes 
squeezing out badly needed industrial 
cquipment and even foodstuffs. 

¢ Trade—Not every country can make 
every kind of paper; there will always 
be a huge world trade in the commodity. 
But Landegger says that in most 
places vou can find some sort of fiber 


rey tom nt $i Pi. a P: oe ie x 


sy 2 : hs; 


VERTICAL PROCESS PUMPS 

PUMPS FOR FOR CHEMICALS 
FLOOD CONTROL AND 
HYDROCARBONS 


HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID 
TRANSFER AND _ 
CIRCULATION AND DRAINAGE 


VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 


that can be used for some sort of paper. 
All that’s needed is careful testing, and 
a great deal of knowhow. 

¢ Proof of the Pudding—'I he Landegger 
group already boasts several concrete 
examples of what it can do, Within 
a few weeks, Costa Rica’s first com- 
plete paper mill—a small $1.5-million 
affair making bags—will start producing. 

A Costs Rican company had been 
making paper bags out of imported 
pulp. Then, one of its executives 
noticed big quantities of fibrous waste 
at a nearby plant that makes rope out 
of abaca fiber. He wondered if the 
abaca waste might not make paper. 

The project was laid before Lyddon 
in London. Experts surveyed the site, 
studied the availability of abaca, then 
analyzed it and found that it could 
make a stronger bag paper than 100% 
Kraft pulp, the usual raw material. ‘The 
upshot of this research was that Lyddon 
supplied the entire mill, did all the 
consulting work, and took a mortgage 
in part payment. 

In North Africa, Lyddon’s ‘Tunisian 
subsidiary has for 30 years leased Cutting 
rights on the edge of the Sahara for 
esparto grass, which it ships to paper 
mills in Britain. Lately, there has been 
some talk of a mill right in ‘Tunisia. 
In Brazil, a $5-million project is under 
way to make a high-grade pulp out of 
cucalyptus wood. E:lsewhere—in ‘Turkey, 
Australia, Uganda, the Philippines, 
Chile, Mexico, Venezuela, Portugal, 
and Jamaica—the Landegger interests 
are studving paper possibilities. 
¢ Spadework—Not all of the projects 
will pan out. Landegger’s engineers 
spend from $10,000 to $20,000. sur- 
veving a possible mill. If it looks good, 
there are several years of testing, nail- 
ing down contracts and financing, de- 
signing and building machinery, and 
finally building the mill. 

There are plenty of problems all 
along the line, but Landegger believes 
he has as good a chance as anyone of 
licking them. He wants local capital 
to own any paper plant—that way there 
will be less danger of politics and 
nationalism. Finding local capital in 
an underdeveloped country is generally 
tough. But there’s often government 
money in a scheme (as in Costa Rica). 
And Landegger reports that the U.S. 
Mutual Security Administration and the 
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the BEAUTIFUL 
OHIO can 
be UGLY. too 








HOW PEERLESS PUMPS ARE USED AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
IN ITS FLOOD CONTROL PROGRAM 


Along the Ohio River at Louisville, 
Ky., the U.S. Corps of Engineers 
has recently built 17 miles of flood 
wall and 14 pumping stations to 
divert storm water and sewage 
when the Ohio crests above flood 
oy This constructive approach 
to flood cont ’ol not only calanees 
property values but prevents 
millions of dollars worth of pro- 
perty damage along the river. 

e pump shown above is typical 
of the many Peerless a abe flow 
type pumps installed in these 


pms stations, to move Ohio 
iver flood water back into the 
river. The giant pump shown has 
a capacity of over 103,000 gallons 
a minute, pumping against a head 
of 20% feet, and is powered by a 
vertical synchronous motor run 
ning at 360 rpm. Whatever the 
liquid transfer problem is—Peer- 
less can successfully solve it from 
one of the broadest lines of pumps 
offered by any manufacturer. 
Our field engineering service is 
nationwide; let us serve you. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Manvutacturing Plants: indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: New York; 
Indianapolis; Chicago; St. Louis; Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texos; Phoenix; Fresno; 
Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory 








the 
weakest 
solution 
toa 
materials 
handling 
problem 


Costs mount when muscles bulge. 
Engineered materials handling and 
processing systems, using mechan- 
ical power instead of manpower, 
make production move smoothly, 
quickly and at lower cost. 

We design, engineer and build 
systems that create competitive 
advantages for manufacturers in 
many fields. We have 30 years of 
experience to put to work for you. 

Let us show you how an MHS 
engineered system can bring you 
profit. 


Handling 
tote 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada: 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, itd. 
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KARL F. LANDEGGER, Vienna-born U.S. citizen, is busy promoting . . « 


Paper on a Global Scale 


Trader will dream up a raw material for you, design 
your mill, and even supply managers. 


Karl I. Landegger, president of Par- 
sons & Whittemore, Inc., New York, 
is what you might call a global op- 
erator. He buys and sells paper, as 
well as pulp and papermaking ma- 
chinery, all around the free world. He 
takes payment in different currencies, 
and in commodities like sugar and 
coffee. A few wecks back, he was deco- 
rated by the Bey of ‘Tunis; perhaps 
half a dozen finance ministers of various 
countries are his personal friends. Each 
morning his desk is piled high with 
cables from 14 nations where he main- 
tains offices. Last year Landegger’s 
enterprises, which employ only about 
250 persons, grossed $44-million. 

e The Package—Lately, Landegger, the 
paper trader, has become something of 
an industrialist and consulting engincer. 
This week he’s announcing formation 
of an organization that he hopes can 
put new life in the paper industry. 
Landegger’s group is ready to: 

¢ Analyze and develop new raw 
materials for papermaking—from desert 
grasses to cucalyptus trees. 

¢ Design and produce machinery 
for almost any papermaking process, 
then engineer a plant to use it. 

¢ Help local capital in underde- 
veloped countries build paper mills; 
supply needed equipment and raw ma- 
terials after the plant is running, as well 
as market its output. 

e Supply top-flight talent to man- 
age the mill. 

The table of organization of this 
packaged paper-mill setup is complex. 
Landegger runs the show. He is owner 
and president of: Parsons & Whitte- 


more, a 100-year-old New York paper 
and pulp exporter. He is the largest 
shareholder in the Black-Clawson Co., 
Ohio manufacturer of papermaking 
machinery, which has two machine di- 
visions as well as a London subsidiary. 

In London, Landegger is owner- 
manager of Lyddon & Co., Ltd. 
British paper merchants; and he’s the 
largest stockholder of Millspaugh, Ltd., 
another machinery manufacturer. His 
organization maintains the Pulp & 
Paper Research Co., Ltd., in London, 
and has exclusive Western Hemisphere 
distribution rights for J. M. Voith, a 
West German paper machinery firm. 
¢ Management—With that corporate 
lincup, Landegger figures he can tap 
every bit of paper industry knowledge 
save one: management of a going paper 
mill. So he has persuaded St. Regis 
Paper Co., New York, one of the 
world’s largest producers, to agree to 
take management contracts in some 
of the mills the Parsons & Whittemore- 
Lyddon organization builds. St. Regis 
has had a lot of experience abroad, runs 
a string of bag plants in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia. 

Landegger says the world’s paper 
industry badly needs new mills. He be 
lieves that no country can raise living 
standards without increasing paper con- 
sumption. India, for example, has a 
per capita yearly consumption of per- 
haps 1.5 lb., compared to 370 Ib. in 
the U.S. It would take 200,000 tons 
of new capacity—say 10 to 20 paper 
mills—to boost Indian consumption a 
mere | Ib. per person per yea 

Underdeveloped countries like India 
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No Ally for Peron 


Chile, despite a lot of 
talk, will shun political tie to 
Argentina. But economic links 
will be closer. 


This week’s reunion in Santiago be- 
tween Argentina’s Juan Peron and 
Chile’s Carlos Ibanez shouldn’t cause 
any sleepless nights for U.S. business- 
men or State Dept. officials. ‘The pre- 
meeting fanfare in Argentina about 
total union of the two countries as 
a first step toward a continent-wide 
anti-U.S. bloc has turned out to be 
just noise. All that Peron and Ibanez 
have accomplished is to agree to 
negotiate some sort of trade treaty 
within four months. 
¢ Coolness—That’s probably all they 
will agree to. The big official welcome 
when Peron arrived on Saturday 
couldn’t hide the coolness of the general 
public, politicians—both opposition and 
independent—and all of the press that 
isn’t government controlled. And 
President Ibanez, with next month’s 
congressional elections providing his 
first big political test since he took over 
last November, is more apt to listen 
to home public opinion than to his 
old friend Juan Peron. 

Ibanez has deeper reasons than votes 
for not throwing in politically with 
Peron. Chile’s big problem is to get 
back on its economic feet. That takes 
dollars; of the $200-million that nation 
takes in each year, 70% comes from 
U.S.-owned copper mines (BW-—Sep. 
13’52,p164). Ibanez is taking no 
chance of jeopardizing those dollars. 
Just before Peron’s arrival, the Chilean 
went out of his way to repeat his 
pledge not to nationalize the copper or 
nitrate mines. 
¢ Economics—Political alliance _ be- 
tween Chile and Argentina isn’t in the 
cards, but closer economic ties are. 
And that may be all to the good. The 
nations have complementary economies, 
with Chile producing mostly minerals, 
Argentina mostly agricultural products. 

It’s too early to say precisely what will 
be in the new treaty that the chiefs 
of state have promised to evolve. Both 
Peron and Ibanez have said that it will 
include a long-term barter deal— 
Chilean copper, steel, coal, lumber, 
and cement for Argentine wheat, meat, 
edible oils, and butter. Both added that 
they would make every effort to reduce 
tariffs and other nongeographical 
barriers to trans-Andean trade. 

The State Dept. and some U.S. 
investors in Latin America are all for 
any nonpolitical Chilean-Argentine 
deals that could help reverse the trend 
to higher prices and less production. 
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RAILROAD 
EXECUTIVE 


This traditional sign—the hand to the nose—means 
hot box to every railroader. Hot boxes today are the 
costliest problem in the movement of rail freight. 


' ; ENGINEER 
But, working together with the railroads, acs” Engineers 


have developed Scs? rresanTer Roller Bearings for 
freight cars. Service tests prove they eliminate hot boxes. 
They’re called reenter Roller Bearings because they 
improve rail freight movement in eight important mechani- 
cal and economic ways. 

The ssf rrewmHnTer Roller Bearings are the result of 
engineering co-operation, plus the world’s widest experience 
in the application of anti-friction bearings to passenger and 
freight cars and motive power. 1990 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of Bxr and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


ok 
FREIGHTER 


ROLLER BEARINGS 





(Advertisement) 


Many new sizes have been added to the lists of 


Bunting Bronze Bearings and Bunting Precision Bronze 


Bars. There are now 854 different sizes of Bunting 


Standard Stock Bearings from 3/16” to 4%” inside 


diameters to meet without further finishing practically 


all production and service needs of modern industrial 


machinery. There also are 324 different electric motor 


bearings and 263 sizes of tubular and solid Bunting 


Precision Bearing Bronze Bars all completely machined 


and finished, all available from stock through author- 


ized industrial distributors. We will gladly send you 


our latest catalog just off the presses. The Bunting 


Brass & Bronze Company, 727 Spencer St., Toledo 1, 


Ohio. Branches in Principal Cities. 


with the 


yniversal 
cleaner 


NO HEAT-NO ODOR-NO FUMES 


NO SOLVENTS-IT'S FIREPROOF! 


Developed for all American Industry 
..an amazing super-cleaner you spray 
on! Just touch the trigger of this re- 
markable pressure gun and the world's 
first Universal Cleaner... Patented 
KELITE SPRAY WHITE...goes to 
work cleaning practically anything, 
anywhere...with complete safety. It 
removes grease, oil, wax, gum, dirt, 
dye, ink, soap, light carbon, etc.... 
does it without heat, odor, fumes, sol- 
vents, fire-hazard, or danger to skin. 
Does it NOW —in seconds! And it's 
completely safe on all metals, plastics, 


144 


rubber, h, composition, con- 
crete or wood when used according to 
directions. You simply must see it 
work to believe it! Sturdy gun refills 
in seconds—holds enough SPRAY 
WHITE for hours of cleaning...is 
charged with air pressure from any 
source...comes complete with spray 
and needle-jet nozzles. Built to last 
a life-time of HARD industrial use. 


SEE A DEMONSTRATION TODAY! 
Telephone Your Local Kelite Service Office 
or Write to the Address Belou 


KELITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


1250 NO. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES 12, CALIF. 
Service Offices in 99 Principal American Cities 





Point Four people in Washington are 
“keenly interested” in his plans. 

Foreign exchange is always a problem. 
Landegger has worked out various deals 
to minimize the trouble. He can de- 
liver paper machinery for dollars, 
sterling, or Deutsche marks—from plants 
in the U.S. Britain, and West 
Germany. He can—and has—taken pay 
ment partially in commodities like 
sugar, coffee, insecticide, even chromite 
ore, which he trades in the world mat 
kets. With affiliates spotted strategically 
around the world, Landegger has found 
that he can swap one thing for another, 
pool currencies, and eventually get his 
moncy out. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





U.S. investors in Britain can bring their 
capital profits home under a_ ruling 
announced by the Bank of England 
this weck. Until now, you could get 
your original investment out at any 
time, but all capital gains were frozen. 
The new concession applics to all non- 
sterling-area capital invested since Jan. 1, 
1950. 

* 
Japan’s Fair Trade Commission is in- 
vestigating 11 oil companies, including 
Shell and Standard-Vacuum. They are 
accused of making a price-fixing agree 
ment before submitting bids to the 
National Safety Board, Japan’s embryo 
defense department. If the claim is 
proved true, the commission will de- 
mand that the agreement be scrapped, 
as a guarantce for the futur 

e 
An export insurance bill wa 
in the Senate this weck by 
Murray of Montana. The insurance 
would be provided by the Export 
Import Bank, would cover convertibility 
and regular credit risks 

* 
Brown & Root, Inc., big Houston engi- 
necring firm, will build a $10-million 
pressure maintenance plant on Lake 
Maracaibo, Venezucla, for Creole Pe 
troleum Corp. It will be built on a 
floating platform 7 mi. from 

* 
India opened up a $35-million steam 
power plant at Bokaro this week. The 
plant—biggest in Asia—is the first of 
four power plants being built as part 
of India’s $140-million TVA-style 
Damodar Valley project (BW—Nov.8 
"52,p164). 


introduced 
Sen. James 


hore. 


* 
Pan American World Airways says it 
will cut its transatlantic rates on bulk 
cargo shipments on Novy. 15 by 45% 
even if the other airlines in the trans- 
atlantic cargo business refuse to go 
along with its proposal for an industry- 
wide reduction (BW—Feb.21'52,p171). 
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Balance Wheel 


That's what CIO lost when 
Haywood died. But Reuther 
will probably seek to allay 
fears of disunity. 


For the second time in four months, 
CIO faces a major leadership problem. 
The death of Allen S$. Haywood last 
weekend created the gap. Haywood had 
an important role as executive vice- 
president and director of organization. 
What is probably more important, he 
was the leader of a loval opposition to 
Walter Reuther—a guarantee against 
one-man leadership in CIO. 

The job of executive vice-president 
can be left open until CIO’s next con- 
vention. A new director of organization 
can be named. The question is: Can 
Haywood’s behind-the-scenes role in 
CIO be filled? 

e Disunity?—Many of the organiza- 
tion’s top people are afraid it can’t. Old 
worries of disunity in CIO—laid to rest 
in the fall of 1952 (BW—Dec.13'52, 
p142)—are returning. There is concern, 
too, over whether Haywood’s death 
might not speed up changes in CIO, 
possibly structural changes as well as 
new policies and personalities. 

After the death of Philip Murray late 
in 1952, CIO picked Reuther instead 
of Haywood as successor—but elected 
Haywood unanimously to the organiza- 
tion’s No. 2 job. This strategy was the 
work of CIO middle-of-the-roaders who 
wanted Reuther’s dynamic leadership, 
but saw a need for Haywood’s down- 
to-carth, conservative unionism as a 
check against Reuther. 

The two were supposed to function 
as a team, complementing—and check- 
ing—each other. To a certain extent, 
they did. There was some quiet and 
expected friction, but not much. Politi- 
cally wise, each acted with an aware- 
ness that an opposing viewpoint had to 
be considered. 

The situation could now be different, 
but probably won’t be. Reuther is 
likely to move quickly to bolster his 
position in CIO, with a new bid for 
support from those who backed Hay- 
wood in 1952—particularly CIO’s small 
unions. 
¢ Shoals—His success will be important, 
for CIO is certain to be under new 
strains during the next few months. 
Haywood’s death further weakens the 
ties between the United Steelworkers— 
led by David McDonald, who has little 
real friendship for Reuther—and CIO. 
It also raises a possibility that small 
unions, created and nursed along by 
Haywood and wary of Reuther’s big- 
union views, will bolt from CIO if dis- 
satisfactions arise. 
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Success stories of 


CARBOLOY 


CREATE DMEM AUS 


, 


Once, rotating pulverizer 
blades in industrial stokers 
couldn’t stand the grind 
of abrasive coal. They wore 
out fast . . . caused costly 
shut-downs and repairs. A 
Carboloy created-metal 
solved the problem —600% 
better than hard steel could 
do. Have you a pulverizing 
wear-problem? Write for 
free folder. 


These pulverizer blades 
outwear hard steel 6 fo | 





Abrasive wear used to be a real bugaboo for one coal stoker manufacturer. 
His pulverizer blades of steel would crush only 3,500 tons, then had to 


be replaced. 


Recently, he switched to blades faced with ultra-hard Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide. After pulverizing 22,000 tons—6 times as much as the steel 


they showed no appreciable wear! 


Imagine the savings in downtime, maintenance for users; the great reputa- 
tion and product-demand this stoker manufacturer is building. Like 
thousands of other makers of machines or products, he knows that where 
there’s wear, there’s usually an ideal spot for Carboloy Cemented Carbide 
—the same created-metal that has worked production miracles in the die 


and metal-cutting field. 


MEN AND METALS TO SERVE YOU 


Cemented Tungsten Carbide is but one of 
the Carboloy created-metals that might 
help you create better products. 


Perhaps you can use new Chrome Carbide, 
for example, to combat corrosion, along 
with erosion and abrasion in equipment 
parts. Or Carboloy per t gnets to 
improve your product's design, lower its 
size, weight, cost. Or Hevimet to build a 





better balance weight or radiation screen 
Find out now. Get in touch with a Carboloy 
engineer for all practical knowledge and 
help available on these created-metals. Look 
to Carboloy laboratories, too, for new uses 
for these created-metals, for exciting new 
created-metals to come. 

Write us today about any of your pulver- 
izing or other special wear probleme 


"Carboloy” is the trademark for the products of the Carboloy Department of General Electric Company 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 


CEMENTED CHROME CARBIDES 
for exceptional resistance to corrosion, along with 
erosion and abrasion resistance 


First in created-metals for better products 


CRMENTED TUNGSTEN CARBIDES 
for phenomenal cutting, forming, wear resistance 


HEVIMET 
for maximum weight in minimum space, and for 
radioactive screening 


Plants at Detroit, Michigan; Edmore Michigan; and Schenectady, New York 
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New Advidiwe Find Waters Rough 


@ Tripartite advisory committee faces tough first job of 


recommending T-H improvements. 


@ It's starting out in the face of coolness and apprehen- 


sion of important management groups. 


@ Moreover, its influence on the Administration and its 


future role are highly uncertain. 


The Labor Dept.’s new top-drawer, 
tripartite advisory committee met for 
the first time this week. It started off 
with an uncertain future and a rough 
assignment—to recommend how Con- 
gicss might improve the ‘Taft-Hartley 
law. 

A cloud of questions hang low over 
the committee. Most come from man- 
agement groups. They want to know 
how the committee was picked, why it 
is getting into the ‘Taft-Hartley legis- 
lative fight and what it might 
recommend, and how important the 
committee actually will be. 

The National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce indicated quickly that they 
do not like either the existence of the 
committee or its personnel. They do 
not consider it representative of man- 
agement generally. Moreover, they 
aien't in favor of its assigned role in 
present moves to amend T-H-largely 
because a committee recommendation 
signed by employer members will imply 
endorsement by all management. 

Despite the criticism, the committee 
got down to its first job: reviewing the 
I'-H_ law’s successes and failures of the 
past six years, analyzing suggestions for 
amendments and then coming up with 
recommendations for Congress. The 
15-member committee met for two 
hours with Secretary of Labor Martin 
Durkin, set up a subcommittee to 
outline an agenda. Then it recessed 
until March 5, when it will begin a 
grind of daily mectings. 
¢ Management Cool—Before the next 
session, employer committeemen hope 
to mend some of their fences in im- 
dustry. Disturbed by the criticism over 
their appointments, they plan to con- 
sult management groups on the pros 
and cons of T-H changes. Present signs 
are that they will get a chilly reception. 

President Eisenhower proposed a tri- 
partite advisory committee for the 
Labor Dept. in his State of the Union 
message last Feb. 2, in connection 
with a proposal for a strengthening of 
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the department. Management took his 
meaning to be that the group would 
help reorganize the Labor Dept.—not 
interest itself in broad legislative 
and policy questions. 

When Durkin named the advisory 
group, he chose employer representa- 
tives from major industries dealing with 
organized labor, not from large em- 
ployer associations. NAM and the U.S. 
Chamber weren't consulted, they say. 
¢ Committee Makeup—Durkin named 
as industry representatives Harry Moses, 
president of the Bituminous Coal Op 
crators Assn.; Ben Moreell, chairman 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; John 
J. O'Donnell, who heads the National 
Constructors Assn.; Frank Rising, gen- 
eral manager of the Automotive & Avia- 
tion Parts Mfrs., Inc., and J. D. Zeller- 
bach, president of Crown Zecllerbach 
Corp., northwestern papermakcr. 

Kor their labor counterparts, \ he 
picked Walter Reuther, head of CIO 
and of the United Auto Workers; 
George Meany, president of AFL; John 
L. Lewis, head of the United Mine 
Workers; George Harrison, president 
of the Railway Clerks (AFL); and David 
McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers (CIO). 

The all-important public group in- 
cludes Professor Sumner Slichter of 
Harvard; Dr. Jean T. McKelvey of Cor 
nell; Dr. Maurice Van Hecke of the 
University of North Carolina; Dr. Paul 
Dodd of the University of California; 
and Cyrus $. Ching, former director of 
the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service 
¢ Opposition Views—Critics have sin- 
gled out the employer representatives 
for their barbs. They contend that 
they have little technical knowledge of 
the workings of T-H—or, at least, they 
lack the intimate experience with the 
law that the labor committeemen have 
had. 

Further, the two management asso- 
ciations complain that Moses and 
O'Donnell come from industries with 
a long history of multi-employer bar- 


gaining and closed-shop contracts, and 
that Zellerbach has been a strong advo- 
cate of regional bargaining as practiced 
in the northwest paper industry. Be- 
cause of this, NAM and the Chamber 
say the employer representatives may 
accept the union viewpoint quicker 
than that of NAM or the U.S. Cham- 
ber on such as proposed curbs 
on multi-ecmployer and industrywide 
bargaining. 

Since they do not actually represent 
either of the two big employer organi- 
zations, these representatives on the 
committee may not consult cither be- 
fore working on ‘T-H recommendations. 
If they do consult them, they might not 
be given any association vicwpoints. 
NAM, for one, recently adopted a policy 
against tripartite government commiut- 
tees. 
¢T-H Role—Meanwhile, 
groups are wondering, too, about the 
actual importance of the advisory com- 
mittee in the Taft-Hartley deliberations. 
Durkin insists the Administration will 
not be bound by any recommendations 
the committee might mak« 

However, the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee is so interested in what the commit- 
tee recommends that it deferred public 
hearings until after the committee re- 
ports. Even if a completely different 
set of recommendations finds its way 
to Capitol Hill from the White 
House, committee proposals will be in- 
fluential. 
¢ Committee’s Future—After the Taft- 
Hartley excitement, the advisory com- 
mittee is supposed to settle down to ex- 
pressing views on any | Dept. 
problems Durkin chooses to place be- 
fore it. 

How deep the advisory group will go 
into these questions, or into policy mat- 
ters generally, will depend largely on 
how important its role in ‘T-H amend- 
ing ttirns out to be. A labor-manage- 
ment conference that convened with a 
lot of fanfare in 1945 to trv to agree 
on a new labor law got nowhere. The 
future of this committee depends first 
on its ability to get substantial agree- 
ment on changes in the law, second on 
what consideration Eisenhower and 
Durkin give to the committce’s views. 

Unless its work is taken seriously, the 
group will unquestionably go out of 
business. The top-level nature of its 
membership bars the group from be- 
coming just another meaningless ad- 
visory group—lost amid the 14 already 
functioning, and mostly unheard from, 
in the Labor Dept. 


Issucs 


employer 


IDOI 
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Long-Term Safety 


Under certain conditions, 
says NLRB, auto unions with 
five-year contracts can't be 
ousted by raiding unions. 


Unions with contracts running as long 
as five years can’t be challenged by raid- 
ing unions—provided “‘a substantial part 
of the industry concerned is covered by 
contracts with similar terms.” 

That’s the gist of a ruling two weeks 
ago by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The idea behind it is to help sta- 
bilize labor relations “without unreason- 
ably restricting employees in their right 
to change” unions. 

The decision will undoubtedly spur 
unions to seek more long-term contracts 
—particularly in industries where union 
rivalry is intense. 
¢ Polls Barred—Acting unanimously, 
NLRB barred representation elections 
sought by challenging unions in four 
similar cases involving three employers: 
General Motors Corp., the Auto Parts 
Mfg. Division of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
and Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. All have 
contracts running to mid-1955. 

The board held that 537,500 em- 
ployees in the automobile industry—a 
substantial part of the total—are now 
covered by seed contracts, and that 
there is a similar pattern in auto parts 
and agricultural machinery industries. 
Hence, said NLRB, it’s “reasonable” to 
bar union challenges for as long as five 
years in these industries. 
¢ Policy Change—Farlier in its history, 
from 1938 to 1947, NLRB held that a 
union’s bargaining position could not 
be protected for longer than one year. 

In 1947 it recognized two-year con- 
tracts for the first time as a bar against 
representation challenges. Then last 
August it went a step further; it recog- 
nized contracts extending beyond two 
years as a bar, provided these longer 
contracts were the “custom in the in- 
dustry.” A few three-year contracts that 
met this test were held to bar raiding. 
e¢ Reason—The big contrast between 
NLRB’s present position and that of 
1938 is an indication of how far labor- 
management relations have advanced in 
the last 15 years. 

In the early trial-and-error days of 
collective bargaining supervised — by 
NLRB, the board supported the right of 
workers to change their unions fre- 
quently; it considered such a policy to 
be a guarantee of sound, responsible 
unionism. ‘Today, considering the de- 
gree of development of unions, NLRB’s 
interest is shifting more and more to 
ways of stabilizing labor relations for 
the duration of negotiated and approved 
contracts. 
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The GREAT MIDWEST... 


RICH IN NEW WEALTH 
FROM FERTILE FARMS 


Supremacy of the Great Midwest as 
America’s foremost producer of 
Agricultural Wealth was high-lighted 
once more in 1952 by figures 

from the United States 

Department of Agriculture. 


Riches from Fertile Farms last year 
gave another big boost to the 
Midwest's growing importance as a 
Consuming Market and an ideal 
location, from every point of ‘ 
view, for Business and Industry. 4° 

© 


4 . 


~ 


j * 


so*. ' 


The M.2&. ST. L. 


SERVES FOUR RICH FARM STATES 


In 1952, the Four Great States served by the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway harvested 
half of each of four major crops of the nation 
lowa, Illinois, Minnesota and South 
Dakota produced 1,584,836,000 bushels or 
48% of the second largest Corn crop in 
history; 639,389,000 bushels or 51°, of the 
Oats; 145,935,000 bushels or 50°) of the 
Soybeans; 15,160,000 bushels or 49° of the 
Flaxseed. Their crop of 22,279,000 

tons was 21% of all the Hay. 

lowa alone produced 697,792,900 bushels 

of Corn, the greatest crop ever harvested by 
ary State. The four States as always grew vast 
quantities of other cash and feed crops, led 
the country in hog production and 

ranked high in cattle and poultry 


For transportation of grains and other 
crops and of foods and feeds made from them, 
the M. & St. L. provides, as it has for 81 Years, 


Fast Dependable Freight Service 


—— 


7he MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zeduay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN KEY CITIES OF THE MIDWEST AND THE UNITED STATES 





WHERE UNIONS ARE STRONGEST 


Factory Workers Covered by Union Agreements in Major Industria! Centers 


90% or More 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Buffalo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 
Nework-Jersey City 
New York 

Pittsburgh 

St. Lovis 

San Francisco-Oakland 
Seattle 


Data; Bureau of Labor Statistics. 




















& 
75% - 89% 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Birmingham 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Hartford 
Indianapolis 

Kansas City 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Minneapolis - St. Paul 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix 

Richmond 

Trenton 


50% - 74% 


Chicago 
Columbus 
Denver 
Houston 


v 
20% - 49% 


Atlanta 
Oklahoma City 
Worcester, Mass. 


Jacksonville 


Memphis 


New Orleans 
Norfolk- Portsmouth 


Providence 


Salt Lake City 


Scranton 


The South: Big Target for Unionizing 


However, BLS warned that its esti- 
mates of the percentage of unionism 
might be overstated. ‘The survey covered 
39 of 40 labor markets regularly checked 
by BLS representing about 25% of the 


Some time this year, CIO expects to 
launch what may be its biggest southern 
organizing drive. With a membership 
of only 4-million, CIO wants to grow, 
and fast, before getting down to serious 
unity talks with AFL—which has about 
9-million. The South, still largely non- 
union, is the obvious big field left for 
all-out organizing. 

In other areas (map above) unioniza- 
tion of factory workers is now so dense 
that further gains are difficult to make, 
and generally insignificant. 
¢ Survey—CIO didn’t have to be told 
that. But along with management, it 
has found significant reading in a Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics survey of the 
extent of labor strength in major labor 
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markets. Just issued, the BLS survey 


shows: 


¢ Over four-fifths of the plant 


workers in most Middle Atlantic and 
Far Western labor markets are covered 
by union contracts. In the New Eng- 
land and Midwestern labor markets, the 
situation varies from almost fully union- 
ized to less than 50% organized. 

e Less than half of the factory 
workers in the South are under labor 
agreements. ‘There are two notable ex- 
ceptions: (1) Birmingham, with heavily 
unionized steel mills, and (2) Rich- 
mond, with a unionized tobacco in- 
dustry: In both these cities, 75% to 
89% unionization runs counter to the 
less-than-50% for the South as a whole. 


nation’s industrial employment. But it 
was limited to firms with 21 or more 
employees and in some cases, in larger 
labor markets, to firms with 101 or 
more. 

¢ Findings—BLS reported the greatest 
concentration of union strength in 
transportation and public utilities, and 
the least in retail trade. 

It found that while about  three- 
fourths of all plant workers are under 
union contracts, only about a seventh 
of all office workers are covered. 
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: Full-Size Job 


{ 


WHERE HANDS COUNT, the federa- 


tion is convinced the people training in its 





IN OPERATION the plant could pass for 
any other small industrial installation. This, 


day, five days a week, 40 employees of 
the shop perform the 26 operations that 
go into stator production. When they 
first started to work, some couldn't do a 
tull day’s work in their eight hours. 
Later, most get over the initial physi- 
cal and the even more important psy- 
chological obstacles, and become fully 
competent, according to Milton Cohen, 
the federation’s executive director. 

Pay rates for these workers start at 
around SI an hour and range up to 
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the federation says, is proof enough of its 
contention that. . . 


$1.50. The federation gives a series of 
automatic monthly 5¢-an-hour  in- 
creases. Under an incentive system, 
fast workers can rise to the top rate 
even quicker. Overtime work brings 
paychecks up over $60 a week in some 
cases, and nobody—no matter how slow 
at the start—draws less per week than 
minimum industrial wages. 

¢ Solvent, But—Cohen says that the 
shop pays its own way, but makes little 
or no profit. Absence of profit is due 
to the high cost of the training and 
counseling services that the work- 
ers get for nothing. ‘The federation 


YOU NEED THIS 


Challenge’ 


EQUIPMENT 


PAPER CUTTERS: 11 
models 7 sizes 

from lever cutters 
bench and floor models 
-——to power cutters with 
hand or hydraulic clamp 
Engineered to provide 
smooth, accurate cutting 
with minimum effort and 


moximum safety 


Power Paper 
vifer 


PAPER DRILLS: For stand 
ard run of loose-leaf 
work. Also adaptable for 
variety of novelty jobs 
9 styles available—hand 


foot, power models 


PROOF PRESSES: Always 
a sharp, clean impres 
sion; easy operation. Full 
selection of 5 styles 5 


sizes 


Mail coupon for specific 


information 


DEALERS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRACE-MARK 
WARK ® 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


Send details as checked below: 


[_] Paper Cutters ] Paper Drills 


[] Proof Presses Paper Punches 
Name 


Full Address 





Hh: 


TROPICRAE 


Woven 
Woods 
TD»: Bost LIGHTCONTROL- Loweet UPKEEP 


a ; om 
» There’s beauty, durability, economy in custom 
order DRAPERIES, SHADES, MOBILE WALLS ond 
DOOR CLOSURES of TROPICRAFT WOVEN wooo’ , 
For home, business or institutional eae ae on 
TROPICRAFT, world’s greatest source 
woods in variety. At fine stores ask your dec- 
~ orator or architect! Send $1 for COMPLETE 


SAMPLE KIT SWATCHES, COLORS, PRICES. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Opt. BW2,14 Sherwood Place, S. F. 3, Cal. 


edb eb fed babe ladl the 


you have specialized services 
to offer to the Business Execu- 
tives of America such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personnel Analysis 
Industrial Research 
Industrial Designing 
Business Counselling 

Tax Consulting 

Patenting 


or similar services you will be 
interested in the new Business 
Services Section of “clues.” For 
information write the 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


<a 

“3 for Oil 

wy 

@ “Can Berlitz teach Indonesian?” an Ameri 
oil firm, with interests in the Far East, wan 
to know. Berlitz answered a quick “Can 


and engineers and foremen were soon speak 
the little-known tongue with almost native e 


Toth Anniver 





The delighted oil firm, which forme 
schooled personne! in Holland, saved both ti 
and money. Their men have a decided 
over those who or to learn the language after 
arrival overseas. If you do business overseds, 
Berlitz can help you too! 


iBERLITZ 


630 Fifth Ave.. New York 20 
Schools in 25 other cities 
We are interested in teaching 
| our employees another language 





SCHOOL OF | 


LANGUAGES | 
Ci 6-0110 | 


Name 


Firm & Address 


POLIO VICTIM performs coil-inserting 


operation in defense plant operated by New 


York’s Federation of the Handicapped. 
She’s one of 40 preparing for industry jobs. 


Handicapped Workers Do 


Among subcontractors who supply 
the Ezlipse-Pionecr division of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. is a small shop in New 
York that turns out stators—parts used 
in aviation electronic controls. As far 
as Bendix is concerned, the plant is 
just another subcontractor. But there 
are differences. Once is that not one of 
the 1,000 stators delivered to Bendix 
each week has been rejected. ‘The 
most important, though, is that the 
shop is staffed completely by people 


who have serious physical handicaps. 
The subcontractor shoy 1 pilot 
plant operation owned by New York's 
Federation of the Handicapped, Inc., 
a private social agency. It 1 unique 
experiment aimed at proving to indus 
try that handicapped people can do 
just as good a job in a plant as anybody 
else. And it trains men and women 
with handicaps to fit into jobs in other 
plants. 
e Full Work Weex—F or 


ight hours a 
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Men, | 


Coal has long been one of man’s most useful servants. Now 
it holds promise of even greater benefits to all of us. 


COAL INTO CHEMICALS — Science has at last found a 
practical way to convert coal into the host of valuable chem- 
icals that nature locked into it. 

The people of [ nion Carbide have developed a way to 

bring coal and hydrogen gas together under carefully con- 
trolled heat and pressure. In minutes, this revolutionary 
process—called coal hydrogenation—converts the coal into 
a mixture of gases and liquids that are cich in useful 
chemicals. 
A WEALTH OF RAW MATERIALS~— Among them are hith- 
erto scarce, and even completely new, chemicals. Some are 
raw materials for plastics and synthetic rubber, or are vital 
to medicine and vitamins. Some are valuable in rocket pro- 
pulsion. Others are necessary in insecticides, surface coat- 
ings, and many other important uses, 


chemistry, and coal! 


Science has found a new way to get valuable chemicals from coal 


A NEW SOURCE OF SUPPLY — Today, Union Carbide’s 
coal-hydrogenation process promises steady and vastly in- 
creased production of chemicals for these needed materials. 
What’s more, it will provide a host of chemicals that may 
become the basis of many new products. 

A UCC ACHIEVEMENT — With the first coal-to-chemicals 
plant of its kind in operation, the people of Union Carbid 
are now well on the way to making abundant coal a source 


of chemicals important to us all, 


FREE: If you would like to learn more about Union Carbide’s excit ng 
new coal-hydrogenation process, write for the illustrated booklet, 
“Chemicals from Coal.” Ask for booklet A. 


lnron CAaRBID! 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET de NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics © LINDE Oxygen « Dynex TEXTILE Finers 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys * Prest-O-LITE Acetylene * PYROFAX Gas 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * NATIONAL Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes « PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 





Appliance Serviceman Says 
KLIXON Protectors 
Stop Motor Burnouts 


CHICAGO, ILL.: Mr. P. W. Kidd, owner of the 
Supreme Radio, T.V, & Refrigeration Service Co., 
speaks enthusiastically about the burnout protection 
KLIXON Protectors give motors. 


“Klixon Protectors to us are sure-fire all-around 
safety devices for appliances and electrical equip- 
ment. We find electrical eqptoment using Klixon 
protectors practically never burn out.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacmrer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts, 
If you would like increased 
customer - preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 
Manual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Metals & Controls Corp, 
LIxoO 2602 FOREST STREET 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 





FURNITURE 


AUTOMOBILE 


AIRPLANE 


AND TRAIN 


UPHOLSTERY 


FUR FABRICS 


VELVETS 


INDUSTRIAL 


USES 





SIONEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. INC 
ONE PARK AVE. * NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


SEND FOR 
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equipped the plant out of its own 
pocket, building and buying machines 
and fixtures that cost around $10,000. 
Cohen believes that the operation is 
working successfully. The federation’s 
concern is that its people get all the ex- 
perience, advice, and training that 
they need to adjust them to jobs in 
regular industry. Some of the shop’s 
employees are polio victims, others are 
amputees, cardiac cases, and deaf-mutes. 
The deaf-mutes have proven especially 
good at jobs requiring a high degree 
of manual dexterity—probably because 
much of their communication is done 
with their hands. But all of the plant’s 
workers are or will be able to perform 
industrial jobs with no favors asked. 
¢ Too Busy~The federation hasn’t 
placed any of its trainees in outside 
jobs yet—not because they aren’t capable 
enough but because the stator business 
has increased too rapidly. The federa- 
tion has had to hold onto its people to 
fill its orders. But Cohen figures that 
at least half of the trainees could be 
placed right now, and the rest will be 
ready soon. When they leave, they will 
be replaced by other handicapped peo- 
ple in need of vocational training. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A settlement last weekend in the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co.-United Steelwork- 
ers (CIO) dispute averted a _national- 
emergency-injunction crisis for the 
Administration (BW—Feb.21'53,p178). 
Last-minute federal mediation efforts 
resulted in an agreement on a 16¢ 
“package” wage increase, a $150 lump- 
sum payment to employees in lieu of 
retroactivity, and two-year, single-plant 
contracts. 

* 
Pay was cut last week in Knoxville 
area zinc mines—the first big wage drop 
in the area—as a result of dropping 
metal prices. Nearly 600 ‘Tennessee 
Valley miners, covered by CIO con- 
tracts, took 6¢ hourly cuts. 

. 
Television will be used by AIL to pre- 
sent its views through a 13-weck series 
of pro-and-con discussions of current 
issues. The  federation’s executive 
council O.K.’d the Sunday afternoon 
telecasts, which will start in March. 

° 
Union-shop pacts now cover 750,000 
nonoperating railroad workers, and 17 
AFL rail unions are pressing to extend 
them over the remaining 500,000— 
mostly in the Southeast. A standard 
union-shop agreement, first negotiated 
in the East (BW—Oct.11'52,p175), has 
been signed by most Western carriers. 

° 
Another defeat came for administration 
forces in the International ‘T'vpographi- 


cal Union (AFL) when members re- 
jected a 2% assessment in a referen- 
dum. The setback was the second in 
five months for ITU President Wood- 
ruff Randolph, who urged the levy to 
raise moncy for union newspapers. 


Can You Deduct... 


... retroactive wage in- 
creases now that controls are 
off? That's a question that 
has employers in air. 


Wage controls are ended, but legal 
problems still linger on. Employers 
and unions are discovering that as they 
try to puzzle out the exact effect of 
the recent control-suspension order 
(BW—Feb.14'53,p132) 
¢ Tax Deduction Question—Last week 
Acting Economic Stabilization Admin 
istrator Arthur S. Flemming answered 
three questions that had been puzzling 
management and labor—but in doing so 
he raised a serious new question for 
employers: Can retroactive wage in- 
creases be claimed as permissible tax 
deductions, as business costs, for the 
year in which services paid for were 
performed? 

Plenty of dollars in corporate taxes 
may depend on the answer to that— 
and it appeared in Washington this 
weck that no answer can be expected 
soon. Indeed, in the long run the 
question of allowance or disallowance 
might depend on the conditions under 
which each retroactive payment was 
made. 
¢On Raises—The new question came 
up when Flemming replicd with a 
qualified “yes” to these three queries 
to ESA: 

May a raise now be given retroac- 
tively to a date when controls were in 
effect? 

May a proposed raise which was 
denied or modified now be put into 
effect in full, retroactively to the pro- 
posed effective date? 

_ May a raise negotiated while con- 
trols were in effect, but made condi 
tional on approval by stabilization au 
thorities, be put into effect even if the 
petition for approval had not yet been 
filed when controls ended? 

e Warning—In answering cach of these, 
Flemming added this cautioning note: 
The fact that the increase can be given 
retroactively without violating the De- 
fense Production Act “‘does not deter- 
mine . . . that such retroactive pay- 
ments are or are not permissible tax 
deductions for the year in which the 
services paid for were performed; or 
that such retroactive payments will 
necessarily be recognized as permissible 
reimbursable expense by government 
procurement agencies.” 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Keep this handy during the next two weeks. 


FEB. 28, 1953 As an income-tax checklist, it may help you avoid some of the costly 
traps that businessmen can fall into when they make out their returns. 
























































By overlooking deductions, exemptions, and income exclusions, many 
executives pay more tax than they should. Here—at a quick glance—are 
y some important points that are likely to escape you: 

A BUSINESS WEEK Exemptions. You can get exemptions for certain of your wife’s 
| dependent relatives—her aunts, say—as well as your own (assuming you 
| contribute more than half their support, and they have a gross income of 


| SERVICE pes than $600). But you and your wife must file a joint return for you 
: | pat gs benefit; you can’t claim her aunt as an exemption if you file sep- 


If either you or your wife were 65 years old by the end of 1952, you’re 

: | entitled to one double exemption ($1,200), plus the one regular exemption 

BS of $600. If both of you have reached 65, you get two double exemptions, 
equal to $2,400, on a joint return. 

Suppose your wife died during the year, and you didn’t remarry. 
You can still file jointly and get her exemption. But you can’t get the 
exemption if you were divorced or legally separated from your wife—even 
though you contributed all her support. (You may get a deduction for 

alimony, though, provided you have a decree from a qualified court.) 


Income. You may be able to reduce 1952 taxes if you had lump-sum 
income during the year for: (1) personal services that took at least 36 
months to complete; (2) an invention, book, or composition that took 36 

| months or more to produce; or (3) back pay due you. You may elect to 
spread your income from these sources over a stated period. Check to see 

| if you qualify under the rules governing each of the three classes. 

| mi Not all dividends that you get are taxed. If you had any unusual 

| dividends during the year—or received dividends of stock rights, or war- 

} rants—find out about their tax status. Your company can tell you, if it 
hasn’t already done so. 

Back interest from bonds bought “flat’—where the price includes 
| defaulted interest—is not income. If you receive interest that was in 
arrears when you bought, it is not taxed to you. 


Retirement income. Remember that on annuity payments you include 
as income only 3% of what you paid for your policy. The rest is considered 
\ a return of your investment and is not taxed, until you recover what you 
paid in. Retirement payments from an ex-employer may or may not be . 
taxed in full. Check their status. 
Inheritances. Property given or left to you is exempt from income tax. 
But the income you receive from the property—after you own it—is taxed. 


General deductions. You are entitled to take literally hundreds of 

them that don’t show up on the tax return. For instance, you can deduct 

' for investment counsel fees, for custodian fees that you pay to mutual 

' funds (usually a part of the “loading” charge), and for specialized publica- 
PAGE 155 tions that you buy for financial information. 





Where Advertising Registers 


The hotel register of early days proudly displayed the names of dis- 





tant travelers who had little choice of stopping places. Today’s hotels 
pping P Y These Hotel and Resort Advertisers 


and resorts, however, must rely heavily on advertising in the vigorous . 
. Y Y 3 g Are Reaching Travel Prospects 


competition for patronage. Many of the leading hotel and resort ad- Through Business Week 


vertisers use the pages of Business Week to attract today’s travelers 
because: Conrad Hilton—Chicago Oklahoma Pla 


Business Week reaches a highly concentrated audience of Manage- Essex House Hotel—New York | Resources Bi 


Hilton Hotels Corp. Oklahoma R« 


ment Men. They are the executives who make or influence buying 


| 
| 
| 
| Promotion 
| 


decisions for their firms. Their positions demand that they travel fre- upegiuacedine —_ 
The Lord Baltimore Hotel Co Palmer House H 
quently. They are also desirable pleasure-travel prospects because hen tiinsilhintieitnticaabel | Otenn tied 
of their high incomes. Sunerchere iiaaiin Hiatihe 
Hotel and travel advertisers, like other advertisers who sell to busi- Southern California Roosevelt Hotel 
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ness and industry, have proved for themselves that — Resort Promotion Statler Hotels 
Mayflower Hotel Syracuse Hotel 
Washington, D. C. The Town House 


toric New Yor! 
YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN Waldorf-Astoria—Ne k 
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SUIT YOURSELF in Wool, Cotton or Synthetic 
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«This Will Help You 


Get a Good “Buy” 


Pom wouldn't be as good and it would 
cost a lot more, if it weren't for the modern 
machines that make textiles. 


This Allis-Chalmers Quick-Clean motor was 
specially designed for textile mills. Because it 
blows itself clean, it doesn't clog with lint and over 
heat... keeps production rolling, requires no 
shutdowns for cleaning. Thousands of these 
motors, together with Texrope V-belt drives, drive 
intricate textile machinery in many of the most 
famous mills in America. 


Like all Allis-Chalmers electric power products 
(turbines, transformers, switchgear, controls), 


: these motors make jobs more productive and help 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS serve every major industry. Sizes fromm 1 hp create better standards of living for everyone 


up—standard and special types to meet specific production requirements. 
Quich-Clean and Texrope are Allis-Chalmers Trademarks 


Machinery and Equipment to Help People Produce 
More, Have More__LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.—PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, FP. Q.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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You or your accountant should run down some detailed list of possible 
deductions before you sign and send your return. 

Charitable deductions. Note that Congress last year raised the contri- 
butions limit from 15% of adjusted gross income to 20%. 


Medical deductions. The important thing here is that you can claim 
medical deductions for a close relative who doesn’t give you an ordinary 
$600 exemption for taxes. To do it you have to pay more than half his living 
costs. Then you can include his medical costs as deductions, regardless 
of whether he earns more than $600 a year. 

Capital gains and losses. The law has been changed: Net long-term 
capital losses are now deductible at 100% (up to $1,000). Formerly 50% 
of the loss was the most you could take. - 


Note that the Veterans Administration has another dividend on the 
way to holders of National Service Life Insurance policies. 

To be eligible, you must have paid premiums for three or more months 
between the anniversary date of your policy in 1952 and the same date 
in 1953. Dividends will be 50¢ for each $1,000 of insurance for each month 
the insurance was in force between the two dates. A man who paid on a 
$10,000 policy through the year will get $60. 

In most cases, checks will be in the mail within 30 to 40 days after 
your policy’s anniversary date. 

o 

The junketing businessman who is New York bound should have no 
trouble finding good shows to see. 

After stumbling along for two or three seasons, the Broadway theater 
has suddenly come to life with a flurry of hits. 


Here are some thumbnail reviews of a few of the plays you're likely 
to hear talked about: 

Picnic—a comedy drama by William Inge (Come Back Little Sheba) 
about the helpless loneliness of small-town nobodies. It’s brilliantly staged 
by Joshua Logan and first-rate theater. The Seven Year Itch is a comedy 
about a husband’s guilty panic after dallying with a pretty young actress, 
and it’s rolling to standees at every performance. Dial “M” for Murder is 
a thriller with Maurice Evans. Ticket speculators love it. 


The Love of Four Colonels has Rex Harrison and Lilli Palmer in a 
satiric fantasy. It’s a surprise success. The Crucible, Arthur Miller's 
dramatization of the Salem witch-scare as a conteraporary analogy, got 
excellent reviews. The Time of the Cuckoo develops as a somewhat slim 
comedy-drama, but a personal triumph for Shirley Booth. The Fifth Season 
portrays raucous doings in the garment district. John Brown’s Body—a 
reading of the Stephen Vincent Benet poem—proves that Tyrone Power is 
a highly capable actor. 

Of the musicals, Hazel Flagg gets by mainly on speed and brassy tone 
It’s a reworking of the old Carole Lombard film, Nothing Sacred. Wonder- 
ful Town, a musical version of My Sister Eileen with Rosalind Russell, 
opened at midweek. It had rave reviews out of town. Bette Davis, song- 
and-dancing in Two’s Company, has run into so-so notices and several bouts 
of illness. 
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FENESTRA 
SUPER-GALVANIZING 





| First,no window is more rigid or rug- 
| ged than a steel window. Fenestra* 
windows are steel windows . , . built 
by men whose job it is to keep 
I Fenestra the largest steel window 
| manufacturer in America. 
Second, no window requires less 
l maintenance than a Fenestra Super 
| Hot-Dip Galvanized Steel Window. 
The test results illustrated above 
I show you the tremendous difference 
| between Fenestra galvanizing and 
ordinary galvanizing. 


Two galvanized steel sections 
were bent, then straightened. On the 
one that was galvanized by the com- 
mon method, the strain caused the 
coat of galvanizing to crack clear to 
the bare steel. 

The Fenestra section was un- 
marred. 

This simply illustrates the supe- 
rior bond between the steel and the 
coat of galvanizing on a Fenestra 
Steel Window. It shows you why 
Fenestra Super Hot-Dip Galvanized 


(ALANA 4 


BUILDING INFORMATION 


ORDINARY GALVANIZING 


Test shows why Fenestra 
Super Galvanized Steel Windows cost 
less to maintain than any other 


Steel Windows, under normal con- 
ditions, will mever need painting. 
The reason for their superiority? 
They are galvanized in the only 
plant in America with equipment 
especially designed for the exacting 
job of hot-dip galvanizing steel win- 
dows. No other plant has the special 
deep tanks, the automatic controls. 
For fullinformation, write Detroit 
Steel Products Company, Dept. 
BW-2, 3425 Griffin Street, Detroit 
11, Michigan, . 


SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL WINDOWS 


from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 
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Incomes Once Again Moving Up 


TER LEVELING Orr in November, 
A income started up again in De- 
cember, according to the national com- 
posite of sustness week's Regional In- 
come Indexes. The gain, countrywide, 
was 1.2%. Boston and Minneapolis led 
with gains of 3.0% and 2.8%, respec- 
tively. 

Extended drought slowed down in- 
come gains in regions where agriculture 
is important, such as Atlanta, Kansas 
City, and Dallas. The Dallas region's 
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gain over year ago, for example, has 
been dropping steadily since midsum- 
mer, 1952. Last June Dallas was 11.4% 
ahead of the previous year; by October 
the lead had cropped to 10%; now it 
is down to 6.7%. 

¢ Farm Slump—The farm pattern, both 
in prices and production, continues to 
point to less income in 1953 than in 
either 1951 or 1952. Aside from the 
much-publicized slide-off in meat prices, 
farmers are having price troubles in 


other crops as well. Cotton, oilseed, 
and tobacco are down. Dairy products 
also show a weakness that weil 
grow with the increase in milk produc- 
tion. 

Export crops, in particular, are soft. 
Foreign buying is down. ['armers are 
anxiously watching negotiations for a 
new International Wheat Agreement— 
the current one expires on July 31. A 
failure to extend or renew the agree- 
ment could keep a sizable part of the 


Hay 
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Designer, project manager, president, master 
mechanic or foreman, —all bosses — today face 
problems in building in addition to strictly tech- 
nical ones such as unit loading or earthmoving 
They have to know labor relations, government 
policies, economics, costs, logistics and many 
other things that affect job and pocketbook. 
They need a steady flow of information to help 
them make daily decisions. 


Engineering News-Record supplies that infor- 
mation—quickly, concisely, lucidly, every week. 
In fact, EN-R is the only place where all these 
bosses can get all the news on all the forces and 
factors that make construction tick. 


And bosses, no matter where you find them or 
what they boss, are the men who select, specify 
and buy everything used in construction. You 
can reach more of these bosses through Engi- 
neering News-Record than by any other means 


in construction, 
it takes many bosses 
to make one purchase 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS RECORD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. * ABC + ADP 








Top Accountant-— ie left Los Angeles an hour ago. 
In less than 10 comfortable hours he will be in Philadelphia. 
As a top accountant he well knows that by taking an airline 
he has saved money by saving valuable time, and has avoided 
usual travel discomforts. 


What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now so 
far advanced that winter weather is generally no more of a 
factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other types 
of transportation . . . « UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hartford, Connecticut 





U.S. wheat crop from world markets 
as long as the government’s support 
price remains above the world price. 

Here is how BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
in four of the twelve regions see the 
news that has affected income since 
December: 


























Kansas City 


XCEPT FOR AGRICULTURAL woOITies, 
the Kansas City region continues 
stable, with employment and income 
not much up, not much down in recent 
months. 

Production for defense has made a 
tremendous difference in the economy 
of this region. Almost 90% of the 
1950-52 employment gain in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma was in six in- 
dustries directly linked to defense. 
Nearly half the gain was in expanded 
aircraft production, particularly in 
Wichita, Kan., which remains the 
strongest city in the region, and in 
Tulsa, Okla. There were large increases 
in ordnance employment at Parsons, 
Kan., and at Fremont and Grand Island, 
Neb. In Kansas City itself, almost all 
the increase in employment was in three 
defense industries: ammunition, chemi- 
cal ordnance, and aviation. Largest 
gains for 1953 are expected to be in 
aviation. 
¢ Building Boom—Helped by a mild 
winter, construction continues strong, 
with public works and utilities leading 
the way. Denver is starting its first 
“big building’’ boom since the late 20s, 
with some $30-million to $35-million 
in big office buildings and retail and 
wholesale trade developments set to 
start construction this spring 
e Miners Scarce—Lead and zinc prices 
are still going down. Lead has dropped 
around 30% since April, 1952; zinc has 
dropped more than 40% since May, 
1952. This is having a serious effect on 
production of the two metals, with a 
large proportion of the mines, in the 
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Assure Flexibility 


in your plant with 


BROWN FINTUBE Secttoual HEAT EXCHANGERS 


@ Production schedules — and processing techniques 
change. Consequently, you can never know positively, what your fluid 
heating and cooling needs will be next year — or even next week. Because 
Brown Fintube Heat Exchangers consist of standard sections connected in 
proper series-parallel arrangement, they can be rearranged easily and 
quickly to meet changing conditions. 


You simply add, or remove, a few sections, or change the series-parallel 
manifolding. The plant can be operating efficiently, on almost any new 
duty, on short notice,— and with a minimum investment in new equipment. 
“Bundle” type exchangers are not flexible. For them a change involves the 
delay and expense of designing — and waiting — for a whole new unit. 


Flexibility is only one of Brown Fintube’s many advantages. You'll find 
full details in our Bulletin No. 512. Send for a copy. It will give you ideas. 








: ®@ Integral One-piece Fintubes; Sectional Heat Ex- 


I NTUBE co changers and Coolers; Vertical Heaters for Bulk Storage 
TT man es Tanks; Tanl! Suction Heaters; Pressure and Suction Line 
mtas eamsre® PROOUCTS Elia, Okds Heaters; Process Tank Heaters; Fired Indirect Heaters 


and Special Types of Fintube Heaters and Coolers. 


NEW YORK * BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO * CLEVELAND * CINCINNATI © DETROIT * CHICAGO © ST. PAUL © ST. LOUIS 
MEMPHIS * BIRMINGHAM * NEW ORLEANS © SHREVEPORT * TULSA * HOUSTON * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * and ST. THOMAS, ONT 
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| warehouse -- 
it’s another 
Butler 

Building! 
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Steel Warehouse, 
Spokane, Wash. 





It's a 
car wash-- 


De 1 a vo and Bales’ 
Rapid Auto Wash, 
Springfield, Mo. 


It's a 
food store-- 


it’s another 


Minimax Food Stores, 
Green Bayou, Tex. 





Everywhere you go you see versatile, adaptable But- 
ler Buildings with galvanized or aluminum covering. 
Fire-Safe 


Low Cost 


Weather-Tight 
Easily Erected 


No matter what your building problem — large or 

small — there’s a Butler Building that will fit into your 

lans! Send coupon below for complete information. 
I I 


Straight Sidewalls — Get All the Space You Pay For. 


os —_ 
r 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
913A Sixth Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 
C) Send name of my nearest Butler dealer 
(J) Send complete information on Butler Buildings 
for use as.. , pies 
Nome 
Address 
Firm 
City Zone State 


Permanent 























tristate mining district of Kansas, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma particularly, 
closing down. In spite of this, expe- 
ricnced miners are in critical demand, 
because many of them are going into 
other industries. 

e Farm Picture—The region’s farmers 
are really up against it this year. Meat 
and wheat are their main sources of in- 
come, and the outlook isn’t good. ‘The 
topple in cattle prices is bad news, and 
the region is also nursing a sickly wheat 
crop in which the prospect for yields 
and production is more likely te get 
worse than better. 

The most serious menace is droughtv 
weather. It has already licked the 1953 
winter wheat crop—the estimate is for 
63% less wheat in Kansas than last 
year—and it is now threatening the 
grasslands that support the region’s big 
livestock industry. Moreover, alternate 
thawing and freezing without snow 
cover has turned the topsoil to powder. 
As a result, dust storms like those of 
the 1930s are a genuine danger when 
the high winds of March and April start 
sweeping the prairies. The threat is es- 
pecially severe in western Kansas and 
castern Colorado. 
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Cleveland 


a in the Cleveland region is 
still going strong, and showing 
every sign of making 1953 at least as 
good a year as 1952. But with produc- 
tion way up, many companies are put- 
ting more and more emphasis on selling 
effort. 

With steelmaking capacity constantly 
expanding, steel mills this year will 
produce more than ever before. Once 
orders and deliveries are in balance 
again, this may mean trouble for some 
of the region’s high-cost mills, which, 
up to now, have been getting top prices 
for ordinary carbon stecls. Some of 
these mills, anticipating a drop-off in 
business, are going into production of 
special steels in the hope of keeping 
operations at capacity. 

Machine tool builders have passed 
the peak in defense orders, and order 
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Need 
of carbide ? 











We press or preform 


to your designs in 











GET THE NEW 


CARMET 
CATALOG 


Just out... 32 well- 
illustrated pages, con- 
taining data on all 
Carmet grades, and on 
Carmet blanks, tools, 
die sections, punches, 
draw die inserts, etc.; 
also special preforming 
to order. @ Write for 


your copy. 
ADDRESS DEPT. W-38 








When the exact shape and size of 
Tip you need is not to be found 
in carbide producers’ catalogs, 
what should you do?—(1) order 
the Tips that seem to be adapt- 
able, and then go to the expense 
of grinding them down to suit— 
or (2) ask CARMET to build 
you a die that presses the Tips 
to your designs? The answer 
is obvious! Save costly grinding. 


For complete MODERN Tooling, call 










shapes and sizes 










to save you expensive grinding! 


Each one of the designs pictured 
above was pressed or preformed 
by us in quantity to the specific 
requirements of some individual 
customer. No excess metal. re- 
mained for costly removal. 

For suggestions, call or write 
your nearest A-L representative 
today. @ Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, Carmet Div., Wanda 
& Jarvis Aves., Detroit 20, Mich, 








Allegheny Ludlum 


weo 39006 
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GROUP 
INSURANCE 


points out your company 
as “a good place to work” 


In business organizations, both large and small, 
Group Insurance is becoming more and more 
important every year as part of the over-all 
employee benefits plan. It gives employees a 
sense of security—and has proved to be good 
business for the employer by reducing absen- 
teeism and employee turnover, by im- 
proving employee relations and by 
giving the company a reputation as 

a good place to work. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


can point out a plan that 
serves your company best 


New York Life offers a complete line of Group 
Insurance and Group Annuities for employees, with 
supplementary coverages for their dependents as 
well. Contracts are flexible—can be adapted to meet 
the exact needs of your particular organization. The 
benefits are liberal—the costs are low. And New 
York Life has claims offices in principal cities 
throughout the United States and Canada to 
render prompt service. Ask your New York 
Life agent or your broker for full information 
today—or write directly to the Group De- 
partment at the address below. 


@ Write for free booklet, “ Trends in Group Coverages” by Wendell Milliman— 
one of a series of lectures before the School of Business Administration, 
University of Connecticut. It gives latest developments in group insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 





backlogs are being whittled down 
quickly. Salesmen, as a result, are out 
selling hard. 

¢ Compensation—Big orders from the 
automotive and appliance industries are 
compensating the region’s metalwork- 
ing industries, including machine tools, 
for declining defense orders. The auto 
parts industry, important in the region’s 
manufacturing picture, expects 1953 to 
be a better year than 1952. 

The same is true of flat-glass produc- 
ers. Here, too, increased auto business 
—plus the fact that today’s cars use more 
glass in windshields and windows—plays 
an important part in the outlook. Other 
segments of the glass industry, though, 
are not so happy. The container-glass 
people are worried that the lifting of 
restrictions on use of tin will cut into 
their business, and fine-glass makers, 
along with ceramics producers, are 
faced with ever-increasing competition 
from abroad. 

Companies that produce heavily for 
farm markets are among the few that 
are not optimistic over the year’s pros- 
pects. Feed producers, for example, are 
having trouble moving inventories be- 
cause of the uncertainty over farm 
prices. And fertilizer producers are 
alarmed at the failure of farmers to do 
their customary forward buying. 
¢ Local News—All the region’s major 
centers are strong, with skilled labor very 
short in all of them. Employment in 
Columbus recently hit another all-time 
peak. It is almost as strong in Dayton 
and Mansfield, both appliance-making 
centers, and in Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, and Akron. Only slightly 
behind are Toledo and Cincinnati, the 
big machine tool center 
e Soft Spots—About the only real soft 
spots in the region are in the coal min 
ing areas of southwestern Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Production is low, and sub 
stantial consumer stocks above ground 
show that consumption is even lower. 
U.S. Steel is pulling some 200 workers 
a month out of these areas for its Du 
quesne and Homestead plants near 
Pittsburgh. Some 500 workers from 
Athens and Hocking counties are driv- 
ing daily into ‘Columbus and _ other 
cities for work. 
¢Farm Income Drops—Prospects for 
1953 farm income are on the poor side. 
Over-all, production will be down—in 
some cases because of lower production 
plans, in others because of the weather. 

Even though the region upped its 
winter wheat acreage, crop prospects, 
poor from seceding time, have been 
dimmed by the lack of snow cover. In 
Ohio, where wheat is important, the 
crop is figured to be nearly 25% less 
than last year’s. In addition, wheat 
prices have been slipping off with the 
rise in inventories in this country and 
the decline in exports. 

Smaller pig crops, combined with 
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How You Can Successfully Close Sales 
Where Others Fail 


John M. Wilson, Vice President, Sales, The National Cash 
Register Company, gives you the creative techniques that 
win sales in today’s competitive market 





High praise... 


. « « from three men who probably 
have trained, addressed, and inspired 
more salesmen than any others in the 
country. 


“No doubt there are thousands like me who 
have heard John M. Wilson speak and from 
then on looked for the day when he would 
write his book. Open the Mind and Close 
the Sale all of the help 
and inspirational philosophy of a Wilson talk. 
Best of all, 
refer to, to digest, 
Arthur H. (Red) Motley, President 


Parade Publications, Inc. 
New York, New Yor 


captures practical 
it’s down in black and white to 
and to apply!”’ 


“ *Key to Success in Selling’ accurately de- 
scribes this crystal clear picture of 
manship. I like the approach that includes 
the responsibilities as well as the benefits of 
a career in selling. how any 
salesman or sales manager can fail to boost 
if he applies these techniques.” 


sales- 


I don’t see 


his volume 


jos Lacy 
Lacy Sales Institute 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


“This book is a truly outstanding contribu- 
tion to better selling—not only for outside 
salesmen but for retail and direct salespeople 
as well. It is encouraging that a man of 
Jack Wilson’s achievement and experience 
has made these 
able to the entire selling profession.” 
Elmer Wheeler 


Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Institute 
Sizzle Ranch, Dallas, Texas 


‘sizzling’ techniques avail- 
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ET’S face it. The selling heyday we all 

knew is over. You now have to do a 
thorough job of selling at those very same 
places where a year ago you could always find 
orders waiting. 

Once again salesmanship means creative 
selling—the kind of selling that makes use of 
all your capacities to reward you with EXTRA 
volume. It's the kind of selling in demand 
today, and this top authority shows you how 
you can put it to work for yourself. 

"Sell with a plan,” says Jack Wilson, “and 
put yourself—not your prospect—in control 
of the situation.” 

In OPEN THE MIND AND CLOSE THE 
SALE, The Key to Success in Selling, Wilson 
shows you exactly how to take advantage of 
positive, known facts about prospects .. . how 
to use these facts in preparing your own sell- 
ing plan... how to use the selling plan to 
lead your prospect quickly to the buying 
action your want. 

No matter what your product, service, or 
idea may be, you can develop and apply a 
selling plan that assures you of a logcial 
presentation, 


A positive approach to selling 

More than that, Jack Wilson gives you all 
the facts you need to know to sell more crea- 
tively, presenting them from a new, positive 
approach to salesmanship that's a real eye- 
opener. You'll see how to examine your per- 
sonal efforts from the vantage point of being 
your own manager. Better still, you'll develop 
a truly professional selling attitude with the 
ability to criticize yourself constructively— 
remedy shortcomings with accurate self-train- 
ing. 

Training and the truly 
professional salesman of today 

Whether you are planning your own pro- 
gram of self-development or developing a 
program for other salesmen, you'll find here 
all the pertinent information you must have 
on how to set up an effective program, what 
methods to use, how to apply fundamentals 
instead of “pet theories” or hit-or-miss tech- 
niques, 

To help you acquire a professional attitude, 
Wilson tells you how to develop the “big 
three’ qualities that can carry you to top 
rank positions, plus the other basic qualities 
such as enthusiasm, honesty, tact, confidence, 
etc. He shows why there is a need for a moti- 
vation program and how to go about motivat- 
ing yourself or your sales force. 


The most important single thing in selling 
—your selling plan—gets detailed attention. 
You learn surefire methods of handling objec 
tions and how to convert them into added 
reasons for buying by giving prospects the 
right answer. You'll see, too, how to recog- 
nize each prospect by type and how to inter- 
pret these observations to insure successful 
closes. 


How to get a full day's selling done 

Your whole day as a salesman is gone over, 
translating your time into dollars and cents 
value. You see why time is one of your most 
valuable assets. All your responsibilities as a 
salesman are made clear. Knowing these 
what you owe yourself and your company in 
sales volume, goodwill, and self-development 
—is your first step in the direction of better 
opportunities. 

There are scores of specific suggestions you 
can apply immediately to your own situation. 
Nor do you have to guess about how they ap- 
ply. Wilson always gives explicit directions 
on how each technique is to be used and 
when and where to use it. 

Few men have as intimate 
selling as Jack Wilson or the 
out the facts simply, forcefully, and logically 
as he does in OPEN THE MIND AND 
CLOSE THE SALE. Just reading it 
injects new life into your whole 
approach. 

You can get the book, for ten days on ap- 
proval, simply by mailing the coupon below 
today. There's no obligation. During this 
ten-day trial, see how you can successfully 
close sales where others fail. Then, and only 
then, send your remittance of $3.75, plus a 
few cents delivery. Otherwise, return the 
book and owe us nothing. 


a knowledge of 
ability to lay 


alone 
selling 


SEND THIS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


AcGRAW- HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BW-2-28, 327 W. 41 St., 


‘(LOSE THE SALE for 10 days’ examination 
10 days I will send $3.75, 
| plus a few cents delivery, or return book prepaid. 

(We pay delivery if you remit with this coupon; 
return privileges.) 


on approval. In 


- 
1M 
| 
| Send me Wilson’s OPEN THE MIND AND 
1‘ 
| 


same 


This offer applies to U.S. only 


N.Y.C. 36 | 
(Print) | 


Company 


Position BW.-2-28 





If the operator could see what he's 
doing we wouldn't bave all this scrap! 


DON'T ACCEPT THOSE PILES OF SCRAP as an unavoidable 
byproduct of production! Such waste in man hours and machine time 
costs you heavily in profits — and this loss is mot necessary. Just because 
your old style, fixed-type gages are as good as the day you bought them 
— and they're paid for — don’t overlook their part in producing exces- 
sive scrap. With these obsolete gages workpieces are right, or wrong, 
and the operator cannot know when a dimension is approaching limits 
until after scrap results. With Federal Indicating Gages, however, the 
pointer on the dial shows exactly how a workpiece conforms to specifi- 
cations and machine adjustments can be made to correct errors before 


they occur. 


Whatever kind of indicating gage 
you require — air, mechanical, elec- 
tronic, or electrical—we have just what 
you want. Fill in the coupon and mail 
it to us today. Federal Products 
Corporation, Providence 1, R. I. 





EDERAL 


Lergest manufacturer devoted exclusively to design’ 
meanulacturing oil types of DIMENSIONAL VmmCATIONG nets. 


With this Arnold Grinding Gage — no 
time lost while gaging . . . no interrupted 
Production . . . no overgrin Jing or scrap. 


Ee NS mele. Hema geen, as ae aE neers est .: yee ore eee 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION © 122 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 
C) | would like to discuss a gaging problem with you. 


| am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: 


O Dimensional Dial Indicators 
C) Dimensional Dial Gages 

C1) Dimensional Air Gages 

C) Mvulti-dimension Gages 

C) Continveus Measuring Gages 
C) Avtematic Sorting Gages 


Name 





Company 


& hh ae 





weak prices, mean less yme for the 
region's corn-hog farmers as we lI 

On the other hand, dairying adds a 
es ht touch to the income picture. 

filk production has panger up in 
Kentode Pennsylvania, and Ohio. And 
rices, in comparison with cattle and 
ey are firmer. 


= 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 











Wht. RN eee, 
1950 951 1952 1953 
Philadelphia 


ITH THE EXCEPTION of the dis- 

tressed coal mining areas, the 
Philadelphia region is in fine shape. 
Production, employment, carnings, and 
hours are all at very high | through 
out Pennsylvania, Delaware, and south- 
erm New Jersev. 

Businessmen are optimistic Just 
about every major segment of business 
predicts that 1953 will be at least 
equal to, if not better than, 1952. 
Heavy industry will gain the most, with 
metals, instruments, and _ clectronics 
leading the way. 
¢ Labor Tight—In Philadelphia itself, 
certain lines are critically short of 
skilled workers. Help wanted ads in 
Januarv were almost 15% id of Jan 
uary, 1952; they were higher than any 
January since 1944 for men, and since 
1947 for women. 

Region consumers ar¢ ¢ 
a large amount of extra cash. ‘The Wage 
Stabilization Board recently approved 
the granting of $1.5-million in retro- 
active pav to 7,600 workers of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. in Cam- 
den, N. J. In addition, the end of wage 
controls will mean retroact increases 
for some 82,000 workers throughout 
the region—adding up to more than 
$3.5-muillion. 

Employment in the Morrisville-Bris- 
tol area keeps going up, as the new 
U.S. Steel Fairless plant adds to its 
work force and new plants open up in 
the vicinitv. In Morrisville itself, some 
800 jobs, mainly for skilled workers, 
are open, with some 400 applicants, 
mainly unskilled, to fill them 

Chrysler Corp. will build 
ate a new $3.1-million, 
owned plant at Newark, Del 


ng in for 


ind oper- 
ernment- 
The new 
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“He never was much for letter- 
writing when he was in college. 
But he must know how anxious 
Mother and I are... now that he’s 
off in Korea. Haven’t heard from 
him in six weeks. Of course, they 
say ‘no news is good news’... . but 
I wonder. Maybe he can’t write... 
because . . . maybe he’s in a hos- 
pital somewhere. And maybe he 
needs blood. I don’t know... but 


I’m not taking any chances. That’s 
why I’m giving bloed.” 
ae 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—for all kinds of reasons. But 
whatever your reason, this you can 
be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a combat area, a local hos- 
pital, or for Civil Defense needs— 
this priceless, painless gift will 
some day save an American life! 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


Business Executives! 
Vi Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘yes’’ to most of them, 
you—and aor company—are doing a 
needed job for the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your employees 
time off to make blood donations? 


Has your company given any rec- 
ognition to donors? 


Do you have a Blood Donor Honor 
Roll in your company? 


Have you arranged to have a Blood- 
mobile make regular visits? 


Has your management endorsed 
the local Blood Donor Program? 


Have you informed employees of 
your company’s plan of co- 
operation? 

Was information given through 
Plant Bulletin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a Donor 
Pledge Campaign in your company? 


Have you set up a list of volunteers 
so that efficient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


HOO OOOOOO 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American ,,, the need for 


blood is urgent! 





Use WIKI 


When the LIQUID 
to be HANDLED 


JACKETED 
PUMPS 





must be HEATED 


comp.ere 
or COOLED! am Stay soz eae C 


®@ Complete jackets sur- 
round the pump casing, 
head and stuffing box of 
Viking jacketed pumps. 
Any combination of jack- 
ets available. Each jacket 
has individual openings. 


4acuer 3 ‘a 





SPECIAL 


| SFARINGS ) @asaers 


ter Heeids of | —0 heed nd 
=" | easleg porte 
\ for bending 

het guide. 


© Special bearings, packing and gaskets are standard equipment for han- 


dling hot liquids. 


® Pumps available in 90, 200, 300 and 450 gpm sizes. Jacketed 
heads available for pumps of smaller size. Ask for free bulle- 
tin series 901 today for complete specifications. 


20) VIKING PUMP COMPANY «2233 


oe 
THE ORIGINAL 


AN ACE stapurr... 


ACE PILOT 


Millions Now in Daily Use! 


Don't take chances on or- ~ 

dinary staplers. The ACE a 
PILOT has proven its su- pin 
periority with millions of a 
satisfied users the world 
over. When you ask for an 
ACE, you get extra years of 
never -failing stapling serv- 
ice. Models from $2.40 up. 
Ask for the ACE Staple Re- 
mover and ACE precision- 
made Staples, too, 


SOLD THRU LEADING STATIONERS 


2 3 . 


ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 


1415 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 13 


GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR 


ROTARY PUMP 





A SERVICE 
For Top Management 


Each Year in “Pulsebeat” our editors 
draw on their intimate knowledge of 
specific industries to discuss current 
trends and project the outlook for 
industrial markets, products and 
services in the fields their publica- 
tions serve. This 1953 edition con- 
tains 28 highly interesting and in- 
formative articles contributed by 32 
McGraw-Hill editors. Like a copy? 
Just write for “PULSEBEAT.” 


McGraw-Hill 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Room 2710 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 














plant will function as a part of the 
Chrvsler Delaware Tank Plant; its main 
use will be final processing of military 
tanks and shipping them to Europe 
already assembled and armed. ‘The 
manufacturing operation of the main 
plant employs more than 2,000; the 
new addition, expected to be in full 
operation by July 1, will add 400 
e Coal Mines Close—The news from 
the hard-pressed anthracite region of 
Pennsylvania is still bad. Last Decem- 
ber some 1,100 workers lost their jobs 
when the Locust Coal Co. closed its 
operations in the Shenandoah area. 
Now the area has got another severe 
blow in the announcement that the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. will close its mines in Shenandoah 
and nearby Mt. Carmel—combined em- 
ployment, over 1,100—by Mar. 15. 
¢ Seesaw Industry—The outlook for 
the region’s farm income is mixed. On 
the one hand, milk and egg P oduction 
—the region’s big dollar eart prom- 
ises to be high. On the ie the mild 
winter, combined with _ last 
drought, is putting some of th 
most important crops im jcopa 
shadowing the whole pictur 
that production costs are staying 
while selling prices have b 
for most of the region’s farm products. 
In spite of these worries, Pennsyl- 
vania is one of less than a half dozen 
states in which farm real estate prices 
rose in the last half of last y 


year’s 
ai gion’s 
dy. And 
the fact 
high, 
sliding 


"ea 1941 = 100; adjusted for seasonal 
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390 





























fo DALLAS REGION is moving along 
in high gear, and the outlook ‘for the 
rest of this year is good indeed 
The boom is reflected in 
ment. 
Texas nonfarm employment 
85,000 during 1952. 


cmploy- 


gained 
Houston-Bavtown 
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Agency—Carr Liggett Adv., Inc 
OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO 
Agency—Palm & Patterson, Inc 
OKLAHOMA PLANNING & RESOURCES 
BOARD ...... 


Agency—-White Adv. Agency 
D. W. ONAN & SONS, INC 
Agency iraves & Assoc. 
THE OSBORN MFG. CO 
Agency ~The Griswold. Kahleman (« 
PEERLESS PUMP DiV.. FOOD MACHINERY 
& CHEMICAL CoRP ' 
Agency — The MeCarty Co 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC CO 
Agency--Al Paul Lefton Co., Ine 
PHILIPPINE AIR LINES 
Agency— Walther Boland Assoc 
PULLMAN CoO. 
Agency Young & Rubicam, tne 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
Agency—tiray & Rogers 
REEVES PULLEY CO 
Agency—Caldwel, Larkin & Co., Inc 
REMINGTON RAND, INC 
Agency—Leeford Ady, Agency, Inc 
RHINELANDER PAPER CO 
Agency—-Frank C, Nahser, Ine 
RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 
Agency—-W. 8. Roberts, ae 
JOS. T. RYERSON & SON, 
Agency—Aubrey, Finlay, bites & Ho 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
Agency. V. Parkinson Assoc., Inc 
SCIENTIFIC eunen co., INC 
Agency—Michel Cather, Ine 
ves SHELTON LOOMS. 
gency—Harry Serwer, Inc 
ve SHREDMASTER CORP 
Agency—Hazard Ady, Co 
SKF INDUSTRIES, INC......... 
Agency. 8. Tyson & Co., Inc 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC... id Cover 
Agency—Compton Ady., Inc 
ie + OF LOUISIANA ove 124 
gency Vhitloek-Swigart, Inc 
srnoweane TIME CORP. 
Agency—Harry Berk 
TAFT-PEIRCE MFG. CO 
Agency —Sut herland - Abbott 
TEL AUTOGRAPH CORP.. 
Agency—iotham Ady. Co., Ine. 
TENNESSEE EASTMAN CO 
Agency—-Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc 
Temaen ROLLER BEARING CO ith Cover 
Agency~—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 
THE TORRINGTON CO ée 73 
Agency—Hazard Adv. Co 
THE TRANE CO 62 
Agency-—-Campbel! ‘Mithun, Ine 
vagueness CORP. 
ency——-Moore & Co., Inc 
TROPIORAFT OF SAN FRANCISCO 
THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING CO 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 
unten BAG & PAPER CORP 
Agency—-Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc 
uNioN SABRE & CARBON CORP 
Agence M. Mathes, Ine 
unirae Prtncclyen CcoRP 
Agency—Lennen & Newell, Ine 
gy vid» A STATES ENVELOPE CO... 
KR. Leon Co., Ine 
paanauee CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—-Hazard Ady, Co 
VIKING PUMP CO 
Agency——Walter F Battenfield Co 
WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORP 
Agency—4i. M. Basford Co 
THE WHITE MOTOR CO... 
Agency—D’ Arey Adv. Co 
Wineeepne | BOX GANSTASTUREES 


Agency Waldic & Briggs, Inc. 
wouyentet, TUBE Div 
T & HECLA, INC.. 
A ---. « Toarles M. Gray & Assoc 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE CO.. 
Agency—The Griswoid-Eshieman Co 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


dD. ei. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
Special Automatic Machinery, Electro-Mechanical 





Positions open: Personnel Manager $500-$625. 
Methods & Time Study Engineer $500-$600. 
Aas't. Purchasing Agent $600-$700. In old eas- 
tablished heavy machine manufacturing con- 
cern Eastern Seaboard Good opportunities 
for people with experience in modern manu- 
facturing methods and with resourcefulness 
and ambition to put them te good use, P-6921, 
Lusiness Week. 


=== Selling Opportunities Offered =——= 


Sales M ger to org sales of electronic 
instruments and controls to process industries 
New division of old and well established com- 
pany. Initial acceptance of product indicates 
tremendous market. A challenging opportunity 
for a man with ability, experience, and ambi- 
tion, SW -6775, Business Week 

Tool Stee! warehouse wants sales representation 
in Cineinnatl or Louisville area. SW-6938, 
Business Week. 





a==s====== Positions Wanted 
Credits, Collections, and claim supervisor. New 


York Attorney desires permanent position. 
Avallable immediately PW -6950, Business 
Week 


Does your need attention? 
PR Dept. Director leading adv. agency desires 
challenging spot with mfg. co. which recog- 
nizes need for depth of service. PW-6998, 
Husiness Week 


Engineers—Two man team, Registered Electrical 
and Mechanical, Ten years experience, civilian 
and military projects, willing relocate domeas- 
tle or foreign. PW-6940, Business Week 


Heavy Inventories stealing profits? . . . Solution: 
Consider an experienced Warehousing-Inven- 
tory Control Specialist PW-6974, Business 
Week 
Young industrial advertising agency executive 
seeks firm needing intelligent executive as- 
sistant and experienced advertising manager 
wasineering Background. PW-6949, Business 
een, 


=== Selling Opportunities Wanted 
Are you petting your full share of business from 


Puerto co? Highly dynamic and experi- 
enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential Airmail particulars to 
P.O. Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA) 
Established upper-mid-west sales organization 
seeks quality product in hardware and lumber 
or novelty field for distribution through retail 
outlets, RA-6962, Business Week. 


Public Relations 





Devic es designed and built, Surveys and Pro- 
posals without charge. Product Technicians, 
Inc., 130 Main Street East, Rochester, New 
York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Exclusive Distributorships Available to building 


specialty firms experienced in specification 
selling to architects, contractors and air condi- 
tioning engineers, Several key markets are 
open as well as many smaller ones. Moderate 
investment required. National Advertising and 
direct assistance from field and home office 
staff. Write Ingersoll Products Division, Dept. 
BW, Borg-Warner Corporation, 310 8. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Valuable F hi now available for the new 
Gyramatic Health Mattress. Sold direct to 
users Minimum investment with profits of 
200-500 per week. The Gyramatic Co., First 
National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 





INDUSTRIAL SITE 
Free Factbook—highlights on how hundreds of 


national firms profit from branch plants in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area (MOA). This geo- 
graphic hub of Pacific Coast provides; prexim- 
ity to multi-billion dollar West market; impor- 
tant savings in shipping time and cost; major 
terminus for truck, rail, air, sea carriers; all- 
season production and demand; skilled labor 
source; acres of level sites, phenomenal, con- 
tinuing growth. For free Factbook, write: Ala- 
meda County New Industries Committee, Suite 
1O1A, 427 13th Street, Oakland, California. 


For Sale or Lease. Conn. Route USI, Stratford. 
Light Industrial Zone, 25,000 sq. ft., masonry 
new, one story, clear span, 14° 6” ceiling, ete. 
Good Labor Market. Pascone, P.O, Box 2055, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Ph 4-4115. 


Springfield, Ohio, offers Industry an opportunity 
to grow!—High labor productivity ($6,000 per 
r per worker added to value of manufac- 
Unlimited underground water.—Nat- 
gas—Electric power in abundance. On 
Route 40, The National Road. Served by four 
trunk line railroads. In the heart of America's 
best market area. Close to Ohio's lush metro- 
politan markets. Write for details to K. M, 
Collison, Director, Springfleld Development 
Council, Springfield, Ohio. 





clues 








is the specialized classified ad- 
vertising section of BUSINESS 
WEEK. You can use it effec- 
tively and economically when- 
ever you wish or offer employ- 
ment, personnel, or business 
opportunities to the manage- 
ment men of America’s busi- 








330 W. 42nd, 
NY 36. 











led all other areas; Dallas was second. 
Most of the major labor market areas 
expect employment to continue to ex- 
pand—and in most of them the opti- 
mism is tied to increases in defense 
work. Texarkana, which had the larg- 
est proportional gain in employment in 
1952, will go up still further with in- 
creases in ordnance activity. San An- 
tonio already has some 23,000 in de- 
fense installations; increased activity at 
the air bases will push this figure still 
higher. 

The aircraft industry around Dallas 
is still expanding; by the end of March 
employment will be 1,000 over the No- 
vember figure, and 500 to 600 more 
will be added later in the year. Another 
tightening influence on the Dallas la- 
bor market comes in the announce- 
ment that the Ford Motor Co. will 
double production at its assembly plant 
there by Apr. 6. The plant will hire 
800 to 1,000 more workers, bringing 
total employment to around 2,500. 
¢ Up and Up—Department store sales 
in the region were up 6% in 1952 over 
1951, and most stores expect excellent 
business through much of 1953. Record 
numbers of retailers are attending 
wholesale markets for apparel and home 
furnishings, and more orders and ad- 
vance commitments are being made 
now than last year. 

Copper mining in Arizona has ex- 
panded, but lead and zinc mining is 
curtailed. As in other areas of the 
country, some of the high-cost mines 
have closed down, and employment 
has been reduced, because of the sharp 
drop in lead and zinc prices. 

Oil well drilling will be as good as, 
or better than, last year. The oil tool 
industry, which has its headquarters in 
Houston; is in the throes of a good- 
sized expansion. Among others, Hughes 
Tool Co. of Houston plans to expand 
facilities to get a 40% hike in produc- 
tion. And Cameron Iron Works is in 
the midst of a $13-million expansion. 
e A Bad Note—Livestock is the sourest 
note in the region’s economy. The 
drought that has plagued central, north, 
and west Texas continues, leaving acres 
of seared pasture lands. Many highly 
successful ranchers have gone _ broke; 
others are trying to keep reduced herds 
intact by buving high-cost feed—in the 
face of sharply lower livestock prices. 

The sheep situation in West Texas 
is just as bad, or worse. The sheep 
flock is down sharply, largely because 
of the three-vear drought. Wool pro- 
duction in west Texas will be down 
for several years. 

The region has had a top crop of 
winter vegetables all the way from 
Louisiana to Arizona. Production has 
been high, quality uniformly excel- 
lent. Even with moderately lower 
tices, vegetable income is on the 
frcalthy side. 
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Gargoyle Dorcia Open Gear Lubricants 
Setting New Performance Records! 


No tricks—no hocus-pocus . . . but Gargoyle Dorcia lubricants 
work “magic” just the same! You simply spray or paint them on 
open gears, and presto—they form a tough, plastic film that lasts 


and protects three to four times longer than other lubricants! 


These black-colored, extreme-pressure lubricants resist water, 
heat, cold. Records prove they materially cut machine downtime, 


oil consumption, labor costs. 


Give your production a lift with this new “black magic.” See your fp 


4, 


Socony-Vacuum Representative. 





SOCONY- VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Chu0eci Lidia 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
LUBRICATION KNOWLEDGE 


AND ENGINEERING — 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 








THE TREND 





Aid for Increased Trade 


Congress will soon have to consider renewal of the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, which President 
Eisenhower supports as a spur to increased world trade. 
At the same time, the Administration itself will be con- 
ducting conferences with our allies that may produce 
other constructive recommendations as our entire foreign 
economic approach is reexamined. 

A thorough reexamination is in order, because our 
present policies do not tend to promote an increased 
volume of trade. Even the reciprocal trade agreements, 
which stimulated trade just after the world depression, 
are now only partially effective. For the principle of 
reciprocity is most beneficial when countries can deal as 
economic equals, so that a concession on one side will 
bring a mutually profitable concession on the other. 
This is hardly the case today, when the U.S. holds a 
dominating position in international trade—a_ position, 
moreover, that bears all the aspects of being permanent. 

This position represents a fundamental change that 
has made some of our present policies outmoded. Recip- 
rocal agreements can still serve a purpose, of course, but 
it is a mistake to assume that foreign nations will continue 
granting concessions that merely increase their dollar 
deficits. The fact is that though our allies have staged a 
remarkable economic recovery, their productive output 
lags far behind the U.S. 

‘The disparity is reflected in the dollar gap, which shows 
that exports of American goods have jumped from just 
under $3-billion in 1939 to almost $16-billion, while 
imports have climbed from about $2.4-billion to only 
$10.5-billion. In addition, the development of the U.S. 
economy has led to a switch from finished goods imports 
to raw materials, which has been particularly hard on 
Western Europe. 

Obviously, the U.S. cannot solve Europe's basic eco- 
nomic problems. That, as the President has pointed out, 
is Europe’s job. But we can give them an assist by 
making some concessions on our own. Simplification of 
customs procedures, for example, would enormously re- 
duce the burden of red tape that currently handicaps 
importers. ‘There is little doubt that the methods of 
evaluating goods and the delays in appraisals are genuine 
deterrents to trade. Indeed, foreigners claim that cus- 
toms procedures form one of the biggest roadblocks. 

There are other policies barring the way. The quota 
provision, which restricts the quantity of products such 
as cheese, has provoked retaliation abroad. The Buy 
American Act offers room for improvement. And the 
“escape” clause, which limits tariff reduction, should 
undoubtedly be modified. 

Tariff policy, too, needs some reconsideration. The 
tariff is warranted as a safeguard to industries vital to 
national defense or where imports might create wide- 
spread hardship. Frequently, however, it has been em- 
ployed to wrap industries in cotton wool, allowing them 
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to operate in the absence of competition. The Presi- 
dent’s recent decision to turn down the request for higher 
duties on brier pipes was a definite boost to efficient 
foreign producers. It is only logical that our allies should 
not be faced with the prospect of a prompt hike in tariff 
rates as a reward for success. 

However, those who believe that tariff climination 
can close the dollar gap overlook the fact that trade 
fluctuates with the level of the economy. ‘Tariffs on 
dutiable goods, for example, have been reduced some 

% since 1937, but the increase in imports is primarily 
due to our improved economic position. When national 
income dipped, as in 1949, imports were off over 10%. 
It is lack of purchasing power—not high tariffs—that does 
most to cut trade. 

Nevertheless, a new approach on specific policies is 
wanted. The dominant position of the U.S. and our 
own need to export carries with it the responsibility for 
working out a realistic program. It is enlightened self- 
interest to help the free world compete on fair terms. 
In the long run, the only way to escape more aid, in one 
form or other, is by giving trade an opportunity to 
flourish. 


Good Business 


Financial aid by business for colleges has been mainly 
for projects that are of direct benefit to their own opera- 
tions, a state of affairs that has left most liberal arts 
colleges out in the cold. This undesirable situation has 
created concern among a group of top business leaders, 
who have just organized a Council for Financial Aid to 
Education to help these colleges make ends meet. 

Although not handling money itself, the council will 
attempt to coordinate college fund-raising projects and 
encourage larger contributions throughout the nation. 
It will help colleges formulate programs to attract sup- 
port. And it will assist potential contributors, particu- 
larly corporations, in justifying their gifts for purposes 
that may not appear of direct benefit to stockholders. 

This positive plan is welcome recognition that business 
has a big stake in the continued well being of private 
liberal arts colleges. ‘These institutions provide a sig- 
nificant share of the educated personnel recruited by 
management. Moreover, as the council emphasizes, they 
have maintained the tradition of independent thought, 
which is essential to the progress of free enterprise. If 
they are not supported, it warns, more government aid 
will be necessary for state supported schools, which 
means that business—through increased taxes—would 
foot a large part of the bill. At the same time, many 
private colleges would have to close down. 

Thus, business support on a broader scale is not only 
justified by a sense of obligation, but it is frankly good 
business. 
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BUSY PEOPLE who have business in Washington can save 
precious hours on the Pennsylvania Railroad's new Morn- 
sy moving a partition, 
adjoining rooms in the All-Room Parlor Cars can be made 
into one large suite—ideal for up to ten executives to think 


ing and Afternoon Congressionals 


and plan en route, be all set for the big meeting on arrival. 
It’s just one of many Congressional features designed to 
appeal to all travelers. Another: the Timken roller bearings 
that help speed the trains between New York and Washing- 
ton in less than four hours, 


...and here’s the next great step in railroading 


WORKING CONSTANTLY to improve 
freight service, railroads are now find- 
ing the answer to “hot boxes” 
heated friction bearings) by switching 
to “Roller Freight” — freight cars on 
‘Timken tapered roller bearings. 


(over- 


WHEN ALL RAILROADS switch to “Roller 
Freight”, they ll save an estimated 
$190 million a year, net 22° 
investment. It can be a big drawing 
eard for tomorrow's freight business. 
One railroad upped its livestock busi- 
ness 306, with “Roller Freight”. 


on their 


50 MILLION CAR-MILES without an over- 
heated bearing have been chalked up 
by one railroad’s “Roller Freight”. 
Freight cars on friction bearings aver- 
age only 212.000 car-miles between 
terminal set-outs for “hot boxes”. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20°) less than applications 
of six years ago. Applications available 
for existing cars. Other products of 
The Timken Company: fine alloy steel 
and tubing, removable rock bits. 


"ROLLER FREIGHT” shrinks lubrication 
bills up to 897, reduces terminal in- 
spection 90°;. Rollers and races of 
‘Timken bearings have tough cores to 
take the shock loads of railroad serv- 
ice, hardened surfaces to resist wear. 


‘TWAKEN BEARINGS CUT STARTING 
RESISTANCE 68%... 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER I> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~#) 


Copr.1952 The Timken Roller Bearing Compa 
Cable addr ens LiMKROSCO 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





